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Preface 


Historical philosophical studies have always had a significant 
place in the development of philosophy in the USSR. Lenin’s 
work On the Significance of Militant Materialism, which was 
a testament of this brilliant continuer of the work of Marx and 
Engels, oriented Marxist philosophers on critical assimilation of 
the classical philosophic heritage so as to take dialectical and 
historical materialism creatively further. His Philosophical Note- 
books are a remarkable example of a scientific, philosophical 
reworking of pre-Marxist philosophy, above all of Hegel’s dia- 
lectical idealism, which he evaluated as a theory closer in es- 
sence to the philosophy of Marxism than the preceding metaphy- 
sical materialism. 

Monographs had already been published in the 1920s by So- 
viet historians of philosophy on the main historical forms of 
pre-Marxist materialism and the history of dialectics. The 
number of publications grew constantly in subsequent years. The 
discussion on G. F. Alexandrov’s History of West European Phi- 
losophy, held in 1947, brought the methodological problems of 
philosophical historiography to the fore, which naturally be- 
came a matter of special consideration in the six-volume History 
of Philosophy, 1957-65, and in a number of group works and 
individual monographs published in recent years. Development 
of the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, and of Russian 
and Soviet philosophical thought, and a critical analysis of con- 
temporary Western philosophy, all made a comprehensive sub- 
stantiation, concretisation, and further development of the meth- 
odological principles of historical studies in philosophy par- 


ticularly necessary. 


In 1967 the first international symposium on methodological 
problems of the history of philosophy was held in Moscow, on the 
initiative of Soviet philosophers. Other symposiums on these 
matters have been held since in several other socialist countries, 
in which Soviet philosophers have regularly taken part. 

The methodological studies in this field have not, of course, 
exhausted the analysis of the principles of Marxist study 
of various philosophic theories. The work of recent years has 
been mainly devoted to a detailed clarification of the specific 
features of philosophic knowledge, and of the specific patterns 
of the evolution of philosophy. This new stage in methodologic- 
al studies can be described as development of the theory of the 
historical process in philosophy. The need for them is particul- 
arly obvious in the light of the task of a theoretical generalisa- 
tion of the history of philosophy posed by Lenin as one of the 
conditions for comprehensive development of the theory of knowl- 
edge of Marxism. 

Preface to this book has been written by Academician T. I Oi- 
zerman and Professor A. S. Bogomolov; Introduction, chapters 
I, II, V and Conclusion by T. I. Oizerman; chapters III and 
IV by A. S. Bogomolov. 


1 We would cite the following in particular (all in Russian): V. U. Ba- 
bushkin. On the Nature of Philosophic Knowledge (Moscow, 1978); 
B. V. Bogdanov. Lenin’s Principles for Analysing the History of Philo- 
sophy (Moscow, 1970); G. A. Brutian. Essays in the Analysis of Phi- 
losophic Knowledge (Erevan, 1979); M. T. Tovchuk. Leninism, Philo- 
sophic Traditions, and Today (Moscow, 1970); V. A. Malinin. The 
Theory of the History of Philosophy (Moscow, 1976). A. V. Potemkin. 
On the Spectfic Character of Philosophic Knowledge (Rostov-on Don, 
1970). The authors of the present work have also published several stud- 
ies in this range. 


Introduction 


Historicism, dialectical materialist historicism, it goes without 
saying, differs in principle not only from that of the idealists 
who were forerunners of Marx and Engels, but also from modern 
irrationalist, and relativist-pluralist conceptions of ‘historicity’. It 
is a scientifically substantiated historicism; not just the theoreti- 
cally summed-up experience of world history but also historicism 
confirmed by the subsequent development of mankind. 

Scientific socialism became possible through a scientific de- 
monstration of the historically transient character of the capi- 
talist formation. In contrast to the utopian socialists, who con- 
demned capitalism as an unjust social system incompatible with 
human nature, Marx and Engels scientifically substantiated the 
objective, historical necessity of the transition from capitalism to 
socialism. They demonstrated the insolvency of the main ideo- 
logical dogma of classical capitalist political economy, according 
to which capitalist relations were natural and rational, and in 
essence the sole possible ones, at least in civilised society. The 
founders of political economy had therefore made the economic 
relations of capitalist society the subject matter of their science. 
To that illusory, dogmatic notion Engels opposed the following 
thesis: 


Political economy is therefore essentially a historical 
science. It deals with material which is historical, 
that is, constantly changing; it must first investigate 
the special laws of each individual stage in the evolu- 
tion of production and exchange, and only when it 
has completed this investigation will it be able to es- 
tablish the few quite general laws which hold good 
for production and exchange in general.’ 


Historical materialism is the consistent philosophical develop- 
ment of the dialectically understood principle of historicism. Its 
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opponents often claim that this principle is applicable only to 
history in the narrow sense of the term, i.e. to the history of 
society. They counterpose the natural to the historical, thus in- 
terpreting historicism as a partial principle whose applicability 
is very limited even in sociology. But the basic fact that develop- 
ment is universal and absolute is thereby ignored. 

Development does not, of course, exhaust the whole variety 
and diversity of social and natural processes. Historicism does 
not exclude other principles of investigation; it only excludes 
a metaphysical mode of thinking incompatible with the theory 
of development, whose universal significance is constantly being 
confirmed by the development of science as well as by historical 
experience. 

The philosophical and methodological significance of the prin- 
ciple of historicism is particularly obvious when we study the 
history and historical past of mankind. The historian is not a 
witness of the events he describes; he describes them as pheno- 
mena of another time which he must treat differently than events 
of the present day. But in order to comprehend the present we 
turn to the past, because there can be no scientific understand- 
ing of today through isolated consideration of a given historical 
existence. Understanding of the present presupposes comprehen- 
sion of the preceding stages of social development. Understand- 
ing is by no means a direct process, whatever the beliefs of the 
adherents of intuitionism. The subject of knowledge is such just 
because he disposes of certain knowledge, convictions, and ex- 
perience of research, etc. But the subject matter of knowledge 
is a mediated object, if only because it exists in a variety of rela- 
tions with other things, is the result of previous development, 
and becomes the object of study only in relation to a certain 
level of development of knowledge. The universal significance 
of the principle of historicism also gets its necessary expression 
in the fact that knowing thought itself, and research activity, are 
considered historically, i.e. as developing and changing both their 
content and their form. 

In every epoch, and therefore also in ours, theoretical 
thought is a historical product, which at different 
times assumes very different forms and, therewith, very 
different contents. The science of thought is there- 


fore, like every other, a historical science, the science 
_of the historical development of human thought.’ 


It is hardly necessary to demonstrate that this thesis of Engels’s 
is not only directly related to logic (and of course to dialectical 
logic as well), but also has a bearing on the history of science 
(and, it goes without saying, the history of philosophy), since 
it is a matter in both cases of history, of the development of 
cognising thought. 

Science is discovering new, previously unknown phenomena, 
disclosing the relations between them, and finding the patterns 
that determine these relations and enable us to foresee the course 
of events. The empirical statement, and sometimes simplified 
interpretation, of that fact often lead to an underestimation of 
the history of science as a discipline; it is allegedly concerned 
only with study of what has already been investigated and is 
known, i.e. with what can no longer interest the researcher. The 
history of physics (or of any other science) differs in its methods 
from physics; that circumstance is employed as the ‘basis’ for 
considering that the history of science is a secondary matter. It 
is one thing to discover the laws of nature, and another to des- 
cribe how it was done. That consideration, quite correct in it- 
self, is based however on a false idea that the history of science 
simply describes what science has already done, surpassed, and 
sometimes refuted. 

There are various levels of investigation and exposition of 
the history of science of course. Some of them, possibly, present 
no interest to the scientist engaged in research, i.e. in tackling 
still unresolved problems. But that does not justify a scorning of 
the history of science, or of research that is of essential signifi- 
cance for posing and solving its latest, urgent problems, even 
when these are not directly linked with the preceding develop- 
ment of science. And it is not just that scholars who have studi- 
ed the various points of view, conceptions, and theories about 
the matters that interest them, and have analysed them critically, 
are insured to some extent against the mistakes their predeces- 
sors made, against the one-sided approach that is quite often a 
consequence of ignorance or lack of information about other 
points of view, and against dogmatism, the cliches of which are 
eroded by critical, historical inquiry. The new facts, discoveries, 
and advances of science throw new light on old problems that 
seem already solved, thanks to which a kind of negation of the 
negation occurs, ie. a return to an earlier posing of the question 
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or solution at a new level. But that is not the main point. The 
greatest value of study of the history of science is above all 
the historical education of the scientist himself, his critical] assimi- 
lation of the acquisitions of science, and his analysis of the 
many conceptions, points of view, and approaches to the solution 
of problems, and of the struggle between various theories and 
hypotheses. By broadening the scientist’s outlook, and enriching 
him with the experience of the preceding development of sci- 
entific thought, study of the history is a school of scientific think- 
ing, of whose need in the realm of theoretical research there is 
no doubt. 

Many historians of science, seemingly as a consequence of an 
inherent modesty and consciousness of the greatness of the sci- 
entific discoveries about which they write, limit themselves main- 
ly to stressing the propaedeutic value of their discipline®. That 
point of view is inadequate, in our conviction, because it is ori- 
ented in fact on the student and not on researchers, who some- 
times undervalue the history of science. From our point of view 
it is much more important to stress another circumstance, namely 
that the history of science is of interest for its contradictions, the 
dialectic of the interpenetration of truth and error, the struggle 
of opposing views, and for its quests, irrespective of whether they 
were successful or not. The French historian of science, Alexan- 
dre Koyré, justifiably remarked: 


One must, finally, study the mistakes and failures as 
carefully as the successes. The mistakes of a Descartes 
or a Galileo, the failures of a Boyle or a Hooke are 
not just instructive: they are revelations of the diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome and the obstacles that 
had to be surmounted.‘ 


The real significance of the history of science as a special study 
whose results, like those of any research, cannot be determined 
in advance, does not consist at all in study of the already known 
that will be found in school textbooks or,‘on the contrary, has 
been dropped from them. It consists, rather, in knowledge of 
what is still unknown, and that is not seen precisely by those 
who suppose that the results of historical study of science are 
known in advance, because it is the discoveries that are describ- 
ed in textbooks. What is not cognised, however, is not the dis- 
coveries set out in textbooks but the historical process itself of 
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the investigative quest, comprehension and generalisation of 
which constitute the subject matter of the epistemology of dia- 
lectical materialism as the theory of the development of knowl- 
edge. 
In order fully to grasp the significance of the history of sci- 
ence for the progress of scientific knowledge and mankind’s men- 
tal development in general, it is necessary, of course, to reject the 
metaphysical concept of development (in the spirit of which 
most studies in this field have been written). It is necessary, in 
particular, to reject the notion of an absolute opposition between 
truth and error, having in mind, of course, errors of substance 
(which must be distinguished from simply absurd statements, 
logical mistakes, and groundless denials of truths). It is no less 
important, as well, to reject such a concrete form of metaphys- 
ical thought as the neopositivist epistemology that seems to be 
scientific in spite of the fact that its notion of science clearly 
ignores the actual process of development of scientific knowledge. 
The sciences, wrote Hans Reichenbach (and this quotation is 
worth taking as an epitaph for all neopositivism), are a ‘realm of 
well-established truth’.® It is striking that this idea was expres- 
sed by a thinker who was by no means a dilettante in science. 
The real processes, whose totality forms science as developing 
knowledge, completely discredit this sterile, standard conception 
of scientific knowledge that the neopositivists have developed, 
clearly oblivious that realisation of their utopia would mean the 
ending of science, in which (as in all spheres of activity) only 
those make no mistakes who do nothing. What the science is in 
fact, and what its history represents, was well shown from the 
example of mathematics by the French mathematicians (and 
historians of mathematics), writing under the collective pseu- 
donym of Nicolas Bourbaki. Mathematics is 
a great city whose suburbs do not cease to grow, in 
a rather chaotic fashion, on the land around, while 
the centre is rebuilt periodically, each time following 
a clearer plan and a more majestic order, demolish- 
ing old quarters and their maze of streets in order to 
drive ever straighter, wider, and more convenient ave- 
nues towards the periphery.‘ 

The idea of a constant perfect reconstruction in science has noth- 

ing in common with the positivist, purely cumulative concep- 

tion of the growth and multiplication of scientific knowledge. 
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The dialectical materialist conception of the development of 
scientific knowledge brings out the unsoundness of the metaphy- 
sical interpretation of this historical process. Development is con- 
tradiction, a struggle of opposites, and negation, concrete (of 
course) and positive. All these characteristics of the dialectical 
conception of development are inherent in the history of sci- 
ence. And since quickening of the rates of scientific progress, cri- 
ses, and revolutions in science are increasingly bringing out the 
dialectic of its development the history of science is beginning 
more and more to attract eminent scientists. It is still impossible, 
unfortunately, to say that of the narrow specialists who, because 
of the increasing differentiation of scientific knowledge, consti- 
tute the majority in the scientific community. 

In 1910 Max Planck wrote, noting the existence of a crisis 
in physics: 

No physical theorem is at present beyond doubt, all 
and every physical truth is considered disputable. It 
often seems almost as if theoretical physics is about 
to be plunged again into chaos.’ 
He did not, however, draw subjective, agnostic conclusions from 
that statement. Philosophers of an idealist trend, continuers of 
the same ‘physical idealism’ whose philosophical insolvency was 
demonstrated by Lenin in Materialism and Empirio-criticism, 
followed another road. Unable to grasp the objective dialectic 
of developing scientific knowledge, they interpreted its contradic- 
tions, spontaneously being revealed, in a spirit of denying the 
very possibility of the propositions of science having a character 
of objective truth. 

The ‘postpositive’ conception of the history of science, ‘critical 
rationalism’, is especially indicative in this respect. Take the 
views of Kurt Huebner, a West German adherent of this trend, 
for example. In his article on the historicity of empirical science, 
he first of all criticised the ‘dogma’ of the knowability of the 
world in principle, claiming that its boundless optimism was bas- 
ed on myths that 

the sciences (and only they) bave the right approach 

to truth, and that they have either already partly rec- 

ognised it or are always coming closer to it." 
According to him the truth or falsity of a theory is unprovable 
in principle. Even a theory’s approximation to an adequate rep- 
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roduction of reality cannot be demonstrated, because we do 
not dispose of the original needed for the comparison. The basis 
of scientific knowledge is formed not by facts but by a certain 
historical situation which gives a corresponding vision of reality, 
ag a consequence of which some facts are accepted or some not 
by science. 

The dependence of facts on theory [he writes] leads, 

furthermore, to their changing when the theory of 

them changes. They are alzo by no means the same 


facts with which the sciences are concerned in ever 
improved form.’ 


Huebner clearly distorts the well-known fact that scientific 
research never embraces an unlimited number of facts. The sci- 
entist has to concentrate on certain ones and consequently to 
abstract others. Huebner subjectively interprets theoretical work- 
ers’ remarkable capacity to ‘establish’, i.e. to discover, previously 
unknown facts that, owing to theory, become indirectly acces- 
sible to observation, if not directly. Theory often refutes illu- 
sions that have been taken in at the level of everyday experience 
as self-evident facts. That circumstance, too, is interpreted idea- 
listically by the ‘critical rationalists’. 

This is not the place to go into a more detailed examination 
of the dialectical link between a scientific theory and the arsenal 
of facts at its disposal. It is important to stress something else. 
From Huebner’s standpoint it is not so much science as the his- 
tory of science that refutes scientists’ claims to objective truth. 
The history of science, according to him, witnesses that all theo- 
ries recognised as true and substantiated are sooner or later refut- 
ed. Hence, he concludes, the role that science plays at present 
is comparable with that which theology played in the Middle 
Ages; and this role is governed not by the advances of science, 
but by historical circumstances; the development of science is 
not inevitable, since there is no formal basis of rationality, so that 
belief in scientific progress is historical narrow-mindedness, a kind 
of fanaticism that is no better than any other kind.*° 

Thus, in the guise of a critical attitude to science, which is 
necessary and justified only as competent self-criticism of it, a 
historically outdated counterposing of philosophy to scientific re- 
search is revived that assumes the illusory form of an epistem- 
ological investigation of the history of science. 
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Investigation of the history of science, we thus see, is also need- 
ed in order to defend science against the latest kind of agnostic- 
ism, dolled up in a learned dress, which attacks the science’s 
leading role in modern society and the world outlook based on 
scientific data. 

The traditional scorn of the history of science mentioned above, 
we must note, incidentally, finds ‘justification’ at present in 
idealist philosophy, which disparages science by discrediting its 
history. A conviction that was characteristic of mathematicians 
and naturalists, has been transformed into the anti-science thesis 
of modern idealism. An example of this attitude is the follow- 
ing statement of the American Neothomist Mortimer Adler: 
‘A much larger portion of the scientific past has only an anti- 
quarian interest for scientists today.’11 That is far from a 
chance remark. The modern philosophical theological outlook on 
the world discredits the philosophical value of scientific know- 
ledge by depicting the history of science as a kind of museum of 
antiquities. According to Adler, only the historical past of phil- 
osophy is undying, and does not become obsolete; only it includes 
something permanent within itself. It must not be thought that 
Adler’s position is simply due to the fact that Thomas Aquinas, 
the thirteenth-century thinker, was the founder for him of the 
‘eternal philosophy’. A counterposing of the philosophic to non- 
philosophic research, in particularly scientific studies, is typical 
of most idealists, who regard the natural sciences, and rightly 
so, as the unshakable foundation of materialist philosophy. Hence 
the attempt, as well, to discredit the history of science. The 
French historian of philosophy, Henri Gouhier, proclaims it an 
axiom of the history of philosophy, quite in the spirit of Adler, 
though independently of him, that 

what would seem indisputable, in fact, is that the 
science of today discredits the science of yesterday, 
while a philosophy of today does not discredit the 
philosophies of yesterday.” 
It is obvious from this statement, that idealist devaluation of the 
history of science, and its counterposing to the history of philo- 
sophy, mean denial of the possibility of a scientific, philosophical 
outlook. 

In the final analysis depreciation of the history of science is 

depreciation of science itself; its achievements are treated as hav- 
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ing no necessary correspondence with objective truth. No one 
denies the advances of the sciences in our day, but idealism de- 
nies the existence of objective truth in the propositions of science. 
‘Critical rationalism’, too, tries to substantiate that same the- 
sis; its founder, Karl Popper, claims that science evolves through 
permanent ‘falsification’ of scientific theories. His falsificationism 
is a logical supplement of the modern theories of the history ol 
philosophy that (in contrast to ‘critical rationalism’ counterpos- 
ing the history of science to science qua science, i.e. at every stage 
of development reached by the latter) counterpose the histo- 
ry of philosophy to that of science. The history of philosophy 
is treated as the sole sphere of the intellectual history of mankind, 
each of whose achievements preserves a permanent value. The 
Bergsonian Gilbert Maire says: 


On the contrary one philosophical system never rep- 
laces another. All continue to exist after the death of 
their authors and will seemingly continue to exist so 
long as human thought lasts. The arguments they bor- 
row from the science of their day lose their value, 
without the ideas they nourish undergoing the same 
depreciation. The physics of Aristotle and of Descar- 
tes is dead, but Aristotelianism and Cartesianism con- 
tinue to flourish. Philosophy uses science as kind of 
springboard or aircraft that enables it to reach a sum- 
mit where the most contradictory doctrines, and tho- 
se whose experimental bases have been wrecked by the 
renewal of discoveries, none the less retain an eternal 
interest.” 


After what we said above, the arguments of this French ideal- 
ist do not need special consideration. We have cited them sim- 
ply as an illustration of what the idealist denigration of science 
inevitably leads to, namely to denial of ita true content at any 
stage of the scientific process. In our day, when the pace of sci- 
entific development has essentially quickened, this form of re- 
vising the history of science needs to be made the subject of a sys- 
tematic critique, not only a philosophical critique, but also a 
specially scientific one based on concrete research in the history 
of mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and other funda- 
mental sciences. But how is such a special scientific critique of 
idealist discrediting of the history of science possible, if spokes- 
men of the fundamental sciences do not attach substantial im- 
portance to their historical study? 
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The question is by no means rhetorical. For when the today of 
science becomes its yesterday, then only the history of science will 
maintain the time connection and make the historical perspective 
clearer through retrospective study. And if the present is histor- 
ically prepared by the past, and the future by the present, does 
that not indicate the immense role, not only of the historical pro- 
cess, but also of its study? The future is not to be found outside 
the present. It is rooted in the present. But the present, as will 
be readily understood, does not exist icrespective of the past. Those 
who suppose that the past is what no longer exists are deeply 
mistaken. And how inconsistent are those scientists who, while fully 
recognising the significance of the principle of historicism, in fact 
(ie. against their convictions) undervalue the history of science. 
Meanwhile the history of science realises ideally, ie. in man- 
kind’s social consciousness, what the historical process of scientific 
development does de facto. It seems to us that one of the prin- 
ciples of knowledge (since the psychology of understanding and 
social psychology exist not only as scientific disciplines but also 
as the definite social processes studied by them), is memory, 
which must not be regarded simply as a phenomenon of the in- 
dividual human life. Memory is like an iceberg, three-quarters 
of which is under water. What we remember, what actually ex- 
ists in consciousness, is only a small part of what there is in our 
memory, what rises to the surface of consciousness by chance or 
necessarily, involuntarily, or as a consequence of cognitive efforts, 
in particular, unrealised by us, in the course of the work of an 
investigative quest, and the tackling of theoretical or practical 
tasks. 

Memory, apparently, does not lose what is fixed in it, though 
it may be that some facts of consciousness and knowledge are hid- 
den away in it so deeply that we do not succeed in finding them 
later, and it seems that they have, so to speak, been effaced from 
memory. It is possible that this also happens because we search 
clumsily, do not know the secrets of memory, or do not have the 
capacity. One thing alone is clear, that history qua science (and 
the history of science in particular and especially) is the social 
memory of mankind, whose significance cannot be overestimated. 

History often provides the answers to questions that arise in 
the present, so different from the past. The common belief that 
no one has even learned anything from history means in fact 
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only that history does not provide ready-made solutions and 
prescriptions. And those who seek recipes and answers from his- 
tory that rule out any alternative cannot in fact get anything 
from it. That applies equally to the history of science. 

Our study is devoted to theoretical problems of the history of 
philosophy, and the reader may be puzzled why we have spent 
so much space on substantiating the value of the history of sci- 
ence, i.e. a field of knowledge whose consideration is not, at least 
directly, the subject of our book. But the fact is that undervalua- 
tion of the history of philosophy, though not among philosoph- 
ers, is usually motivated by references to the history of science 
having no essential value compared with what science is occu- 
pied with at the present time. But those who consider the history 
of science a second-rate affair, undervalue the history of philo- 
sophy even more. Even in philosophy faculties study of the his- 
tory of philosophy is sometimes considered neglect of the urgent 
problems of philosophical science. 

It goes without saying that it is not our aim to prove that 
study of the history of philosophy is as important as study of the 
history of physics, biology, and other fundamental sciences. Stu- 
dy of the history of philosophy is undoubtedly of even greater 
value because, as Engels said directly, ‘there is as yet no other 
means than the study of previous philosophy’ for the develop- 
ment of theoretical thought.‘ Lenin apparently started from 
that thesis when, planning a fundamental programme of phil- 
osophical studies, he made his first task a theoretical summary 
of the history of philosophy. He pointed out, furthermore, the 
need to investigate the history of all the fundamental sciences, 
the mental development of children and animals, and the history 
of language, and to make inquiries in the fields of psychology 
and the physiology of the sense organs.’° Returning to this point 
in another place in the Philosophical Notebooks, he stressed: 

The history of thought from the standpoint of the 
development and application of the general concepts 
and categories of the Logio—voilA ce qu'il faut! 
(That’s what is needed!).¥ 

The point of that is brought out in other statements of Lenin’s, 
in particular about the relation of the logical and the historical. 
In Materialism and Empirio-critictsm he remarked that change, 
and the history of the concept of causality, i.e. investigation of 
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how that category took shape, altered, developed, differentiated, 
and became enriched with new content, was an essential contri- 
bution to the theory of knowledge. And that, of course, applies 
to all philosophic categories, and not just to causality. 

The theory of knowledge is thus the history of knowledge, 
theoretically summed up as a system of categories that are de- 
veloping concepts that in tum sum up the development of theo- 
retical thought. This principle can and must be traced in the 
history of each fundamental science (which operates with its 
own specific categories as well as with philosophic ones). 

Insofar Hegel’s dialectic is a generalisation of the 
history of thought. To trace this more concretely and 
in greater detail in the history of the separate sciences 
seems an extraordinarily rewarding task.” 
In that connection Lenin turned to Marx’s Capital, interpreting 
the logical, epistemological sense of his great work as ‘the his- 
tory of capitalism and the analysis of the concepts sum- 
ming it up’.** That definition brings out the essence of Marxist 
theoretical study of the historical process in general. From that 
angle the history of philosophy as a science presumes not only 
historical, but also theoretical examination of the historical phi- 
losophic process, which is only possible by analysing its summar- 
ising concepts. 

Unity of the logical and the historical is the principle of his- 
torical research in philosophy. The logical connection of ideas 
must be understood as an expression of the historical develop- 
ment of philosophy, knowledge of which is not attained by des- 
cription of the facts but presupposes theoretical analysis and com- 
prehension of them. 

N. G. Chernyshevsky (1828-1889), an outstanding Russian rev- 
olutionary democrat, insisted with profound correctness that 
there was no history without theory, and no theory (at any rate 
social theory) without history. At first glance it may seem that 
the empirical description of history is quite free of theoretical 
premisses of any kind determining the choice of facts one way 
or another, or the mode of describing, comparing and evaluat- 
ing them. When a historian is not specially engaged in theoretic- 
al studies, he usually considers his work a chronicle of events, a 
chronicle of history, a story based on documents and surviving 
evidence, But that evaluation only means that he has no system- 
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atically developed theory of the historical process (which by no 
means excludes any unconscious theoretical premisses of his re- 
search). There are, of course, first of all, his philosophical] con- 
victions. Take the circumstance that the pre-Marxst his- 
torians, ignored, or clearly undervalued, the history of material 
production, economic relations, the class struggle and the libera- 
tion movement of the working people. Those fundamental facts 
did not come into the field of view of historians because they 
interpreted history idealistically. Only a materialist understand- 
ing of social affairs allows the investigator of the historica] pro- 
cess to ‘see’ these facts and comprehend their significance. 

We must once again stress that, while some facts are precon- 
ditions of theoretical investigation, others on the contrary are 
brought out and established only as its result. Empirical research, 
too, consequently, does not manage without theoretical premis- 
ses, assumptions, and beliefs. And the establishing of facts of 
one kind or another in this field (or, on the contrary, their deni- 
al) has a certain relation to the researchers’ theoretical position. 
One of the main fallacies of empiricism is its lack of understand- 
ing of the dependence of empirical description on its open or 
hidden non-empirical assumptions. 

This is the place to recall] Engels’ words that the materialist 
conception of history 


is above all a guide to study, not a lever for construc 
tion after the Hegelian manner. All history must be 
studied afresh, the conditions of existence of the di- 
fferent formations of society must be examined in de- 
tail before the attempt is made to deduce from them 
the political, civil-law, aesthetic, philosophic, religi- 
ous, etc., views corresponding to them™ 


All history needs to be studied afresh! That is the categorical 
imperative of historical materialism, by which the most impor- 
tant dimensions, motive forces, and principles of the world his- 
torical process have been discovered. This methodological impe- 
rative applies, above all, as well, to the process of the history of 
philosophy, in which the dependence between the description 
of the facts and the writers’ theoretical positions is specially es- 
sential because the facts concerned are ideas, conceptions, agd 
doctrines. The basic task of our book is to investigate the specific 
characteristics of this process. It is therefore quite sufficient in 
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our introduction to limit ourselves to pointing out the fast that 
a host of philosophies whose principles are incompatible with 
one another exist simultaneously, and that moreover is by no 
means a situation, as a rule, in which it can be said that one 
philosophy is true and all the rest simply fallacious. 

While any investigation of the historical process does not sim- 
ply appeal to the facts but is guided in relation to them by cer- 
tain theoretical ideas and beliefs, investigation of the history of 
philosophy is simply inconceivable without some conceptual un- 
derstanding of the essence of philosophy, and a definite philo- 
sophic point of view. The historian of philosophy does not stand 
outside philosophy; the object of his attention is both the phil- 
osophies being examined and the subject matter of their investi- 
gation itself, which may also be regarded independently of the 
doctrines. Claims to freedom from a preference of any kind, to 
a capacity to rise above the diversity of philosophic positions, and 
to hold the court of reason dispassionately, are nothing more 
than an illusory appearance of the researcher’s non-partisan posi- 
tion (because of certain historical circumstances or a simplified 
understanding of partisanship, he believes his own position to 
be extrapartisan, above party, non-partisan, etc.). But philos- 
ophical inquiry is above all a conscious choice of philos- 
ophic position, and that of course is a partisan point of view in 
the broad sense of the term. This partisan position also has epi- 
stemological roots, as well as social and class ones. 

A belief is often expressed in non-Marnxist literature that a 
history of philosophy as a science is essentially impossible since 
the historians of philosophy understand and evaluate doctrines 
differently, being guided by their own philosophic views. Hegel, 
of course, wrote his Lectures on the History of Philosophy from 
definite, idealist positions that naturally could not help being re- 
flected in his evaluation of various doctrines, especially material- 
ist ones. Nevertheless his study played an epochal role in establish- 
ing the history of philosophy as a science. It would therefore 
be an oversimplification to suppose that meaty philosophical in- 
vestigations are impossible from an idealist, ie. obviously false, 
standpoint. 

The partisan position of the historian of philosophy, which 
Western ideologists interpret as a departure from objective truth, 
is, in fact, a definite line of investigation, an ideological, political, 
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philosophical attitude. Consistent pursuit of that line, its defence 
and substantiation in opposition to other trends, and its demar- 
cation in principle from them (which does not rule out a sci- 
entific appreciation and critical assimilation of their achieve- 
ments), is the principle of partisanship in its Marxist under- 
standing. Eclecticism, of course, is always prepared to interpret 
ptincipled, ideological consistency as one-sidedness, subjectivity, 
dogmatism, and so on. But the great philosophers proved, by 
their own theories and teachings, that this consistency is the true 
path leading to real discoveries (Lenin spoke in that sense of the 
brilliantly consistent idealists). Characterising Marx’s partisan po- 
sition in philosophy, Lenin wrote: 
In reality, this refusal to recognise the hybrid projects 
for reconciling materialism and idealism constitutes 
the great merit of Marx, who moved forward along 
a sharply-defined philosophical road.” 

The vulgar understanding of partisanship to be found in Wes- 
tern literature reduces this social phenomenon to the researcher’s 
preconceived notions while partisanship in fact means refusal to 
introduce personal preferences, tastes, and sympathies into sci- 
entific investigation, i.e. a capacity to take a certain social stand 
(class, party, philosophical trend, etc.). Hegel caught this aspect 
of partisanship to some extent when he wrote that the philosoph- 
ic method required ‘an effort to keep back the incessant imper- 
tinence of our own fancies and private opinions’ .?2 

The concept of interest specifically characterises man and his 
difference from animals. The concept of social interest forms the 
content of a party position, in particular a historically progres- 
sive one expressing the needs of society’s development. Partisan- 
ship, support of principles, consequently, means a capacity to rise 
above personal, subjective interests, and also above the interests 
of a narrow group, for the sake of the interests of a certain class, 
social movement, or ideological (in particular, philosophical) 
trend. This rising above must not be understood as self-abdica- 
tion but as a unity of the personal and social. In that sense par- 
tisanship not only does not contradict the objectivity of research 
but on the contrary ensures it ideologically. Lenin unmasked the 
‘objectivism’ of those opponents of Marxism who ignored the real 
social forces, some of which realised an objective historical need, 
while others counteracted it. He counterposed that pseudo-ob- 
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jectivity to the genuine objectivity of Marxist partisanship. It 
was in that connection that he formulated the principles of par- 
tisanship and party loyalty as a conditio sine qua non of scien- 
tific social research. 
We must mention that Chernyshevsky had already, in essence, 
counterposed partisanship to subjectivism, when he wrote: 
the firt duty of a thinker is not to retreat from any 


results; he must be prepared to sacrifice his most cher- 
ished opinions to truth.” 


He correctly stressed the content of the party interest (foreign to 
subjectivism) of those thinkers who defended truth while fight- 
ing error and delusions. He pointed to Hegel as a philosopher who 
rejected the position of thinkers who 
began to philosophise in order ‘to justify their cherish 
ed convictions’ i.e. they sought not truth, but support 
for their prejudices... Hegel fiercely denounced this 
idle and pernicious pastime.™ 


Chernyshevsky’s citing of Hegel was not accidental. Hegel, in 
spite of his panlogistic understanding of philosophy as absolute 
consciousness and knowledge, to which he ascribed a substantial 
content and infinite power, well understood that a research in 
the history of philosophy bore an imprint of the historian’s party 
loyalty that was not at all subjective. He criticised thinkers who 
demanded that the historian be ‘absolutely non-partisan’. That 
demand, he said, 


used to be made in particular on the history of philos- 
ophy, that no sympathy should be shown in it for a 
notion and opinion, just as a judge should not have 
a special interest in either of two contending parties. 
At the same time, it would be supposed that a judge 
would perform his duty stupidly and badly if he did 
not have an interest in right, even an exclusive inter- 
est, and if that were not his object and sole pur- 
pose when giving judgment. This demand on a judge 
can be called partiality for right, and one knows very 
well how to distinguish it from subjective partiality. 
But the impartiality demanded of a historian would 
wipe out any distinction in shallow, self-complacent 
chatter. 


Hegel thus counterposed subjective, unscientific partiality to 
a partisanship that was objective and scientific. He was right, 
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of course, to distinguish between partiality and partisanship, but 
he did not link the difference with definite social positions, and 
did not see different classes, social movements, and trends of 
society’s development behind the different forms of partiality. 

The fathers of Marxism not only exposed bourgeois ‘imparti- 
ality’ but also showed that it was an unavoidable form of the 
partisanship of that class’ social consciousness, and thus demons- 
trated its historical limitedness. 

During its historical youth the bourgeoisie rose to scientific in- 
vestigation of the economic relations of production and exchange. 
English classical political economy was a science, but as an 
ideology it had an unscientific character. Marxism united sci- 
ence and a scientific ideology for the first time, which also found 
expression in the scientific partisanship of Marxist theory as a 
whole and the philosophy of Marxism in particular. The theoret- 
ical basis was thus established for surveying all preceding history 
scientifically and creating a science of the history of philosophy 
in the strict sense of the term. 

Any historical study, we said above, presupposes certain theo- 
retical premisses, assumptions, and beliefs. That applies in par- 
ticular to studies in the history of philosophy, the subject-matter 
of which is theory. But theoretical premisses, quite often uncon- 
scious or not reduced to a system, are one thing, and a scien- 
tific theory of the historical process, a materialist conception of 
history, is quite something else. The same must be said in prin- 
ciple about the scientific theory of the process of the history of 
philosophy, which it became possible to form thanks only to 
Marxism. 

Marxism has thus provided the theoretical basis for a scien- 
tific, philosophic study of the history of philosophy, i.e. a study 
that forms an integral element of the creative development of 
Marxist philosophy. The work of the fathers of Marxism on the 
history of philosophy convincingly brought out this unity of phil- 
osophical research and studies in the history of philosophy. A 
particularly clear example of that is Lenin’s analysis of Hegel’s 
Science of Logic and Lectures on the History of Philosophy. It 
witnesses that Lenin did not consider the materialist reworking 
of Hegelian dialectics a completed affair; in that respect he con- 
tinued the work of Marx and Engels, enriching dialectical and 
historical materialism with new theses. Hegel, as we shall show 
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later, developed a theory of the history of philosophy, a theory 
of the development of philosophic knowledge. That was his di- 
alectical theory in the main, which refuted the metaphysical 
conception of the history of philosophy. Hegel showed that phil- 
osophy did not just have a history but that it developed, and 
that its development ultimately had a progressive character. The 
most important trend in this onward process is the formation of 
a scientific philosophy. 

The idea of a necessary connection and contradictory unity of 
philosophical theories, the dialectical understanding of historical 
continuity (which also includes a relationship of opposites), the 
study of philosophical doctrines as self-knowledge of historically 
determined epoch of mankind’s development—are all remark- 
able insights of the Hegelian theory of the history of philosophy. 
But these brilliant insights were not formed in Hegel’s system as 
rationally substantiated truths; on the contrary, they were trans- 
formed into idealist errors. 

The philosophy of Marxism debunked Hegel’s doctrine of the 
history of philosophy and so made obvious both the great errors 
of idealism and the discoveries of dialectical idealism. Critical 
assimilation and reworking of these discoveries on the basis of the 
materialist conception of history and creative development of 
the whole scientific and philosophical outlook of Marxism made 
it possible to build a scientific theory of the history of philosophy. 
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World Outlook as a Phenomenon 
of Society's Spiritual Life 


The concept of world outlook (or outlook upon the world, at- 
titude) is generally accepted both in ordinary language and in 
scientific (and philosophical) literature. When natural scientists 
speak of outlook they usually have in mind systematic unity of 
the theoretical premisses of their research, a unity formed in the 
course of comprehending the principles and achievements of the 
sciences of nature. 

Karl Marx described outlook as a special form of social con- 
sciousness and a necessary element of the ideological superstruc- 
ture. 


Upon the different forms of property, upon the s0- 
cial conditions of existence, rises an entire superstruc- 
ture of different and distinctly formed sentiments, il 
lusions, modes of thought and views of life.’ 


In this context he had in mind the views of life of various 
classes and social groups. Frederick Engels described the aggre- 
gate of bourgeois views of the position of the individual in so- 
ciety as a juridical view of life, a necessary element of which was, 
in particular, bourgeois-democratic illusions. Marx and Engels 
called their theory the communist outlook of life, which joined 
philosophy, political economy, and the socialist theory of Marx- 
ism. 

The concept of outlook (Weltanschauung) is used, in the 
works of Lenin, for philosophy, the basic social attitude of cer- 
tain classes and social groups, and the most general theses of 
principle of the natural and social sciences. He pointed, in par- 
ticular, to the existence of a bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ide- 
ology. Anarchism, for example, ‘takes its stand on the bourgeois 
world outlook, in spite of all the “fury” of its attacks on the 
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bourgeoisie’? In counterposing bourgeois nationalism to proleta- 
rian internationalism, Lenin stressed that the opposition express- 
ed ‘the two policies (nay, the two world outlooks) in the national 
question’. 

In the resolutions and documents of the CPSU the concept 
has to do both with the philosophical principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and Marxism-Leninism as a whole. In its analysis of 
the contemporary ideological struggle, the CPSU constantly 
stresses that the problems of outlook on the world are coming 
more and more to the fore in this great battle of ideas. 

The statements referred to (of which we could easily give many 
more) far from exhaust the spectrum of possible meanings of the 
term ‘world outlook’ (mirovozzrenie, Weltanschauung). The 
systern of Copernicus, counterposed to Ptolemy’s geocentric one 
(accepted as Christian dogma), is usually called (not without 
grounds) the heliocentric view of the world. In everyday life, 
and in science, philosophy, and art, one often speaks of an op- 
timistic outlook, and of its contrary, pessimism. Voluntarism and 
fatalism are also ideological positions. A mechanistic outlook is 
generally accepted to have prevailed in science in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Engels characterised the metaphysical 
mode of thought as an outlook as well as a method. Hegel used 
the concept ‘theoretical world outlook’ (theoretische Weltanschau- 
ung) to define the artist’s ideological, aesthetic position.4 In that 
connection he treated outlook as the intellectual centre of gravity 
of man’s spiritual life, governing a variety of experiences, moods, 
beliefs, knowledge, and intentions. 

The concept ‘view of life’ is thus polysemantic and many- 
sided. It has penetrated deeply into everyday, scientific, political, 
and philosophical consciousness. Hence its certain indeterminacy, 
which makes it impossible to give it an unambiguous, simple de- 
finition. 

Some attempts to exclude the term from the lexicon of science 
and philosophy are connected to a certain extent with that fact. 
Their source, of course, lies outside the semantic difficulties; they 
are rooted in the crisis of bourgeois consciousness. But the striving 
to eliminate the term is justified directly by references to the im- 
possibility of defining it simply, so that a desire of this kind is 
even typical of certain Marxist philosophers. Those who would 
like to suppress the concept ‘view of the world’ (world outlook, 
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mirovozzrenie, Weltanschauung) usually claim that it is not ne- 
eded at all in science. It is sometimes even proclaimed that there 
is no such phenomenon in the spiritual life of society; according 
to that view, quite different spiritual notions cannot be united 
in a single concept. References are sometimes made to the fact 
that there is no term in English, French, and other dictionaries 
that adequately renders what is called mirovozzrenie in Russian 
and Weltanschauung in German. The arguments adduced to 
throw doubt on the existence of the concept’s content also in- 
clude a claim that the word ‘world’ is too polysemantic, so that 
other terms should be substituted for it, whose meaning can be 
fixed unambiguously. The point of view of P. V. Kopnin is close 
to that: 
Modern science is gradually replacing this polyseman- 
tic word by other, strictly defined terms, The world 
is a concept of philosophy and science of the time 
of their origin, when there were still no other, more 
mature concepts of astronomy, physics, and philoso- 
phy.’ 

Unfortunately Kopnin did not name the ‘other, more mature 
concepts’ that could replace the actually polysemantic term 
‘world’. He also did not name the new, ‘strictly defined’ terms 
that could replace the term ‘outlook on the world’ or ‘world 
philosophy’. And that is not fortuitous. There are no adequate 
grounds in science for replacing this term by others. We can 
quite justifiably say that the concept ‘world outlook’ is being 
recognised more and more in the natural sciences, in which it 
proves of real help when the hidden assumptions and method- 
ological bases of scientific quests are being analysed.® As for the 
undoubtedly polysemantic nature of the term ‘world philosophy’ 
(mtrovozzrente), that circumstance should hardly be regarded as 
evidence that it is unsatisfactory. The history of science shows 
that the most meaningful concepts of science are inevitably poly- 
semantic, which manifests the normal dialectical contradictori- 
ness of the process of knowledge. We could substitute other 
words, meaning various things bearing on it, of course, for 
“‘mirovozzrenie’ (Weltanschauung), but such an artificial opera- 
tion would entail even greater complication of the problem of 
world outlook. 

The proposals to reject the term, or even the concept, ‘miro- 
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vozzrente’ (world outlook) leave out an essential circumstance, 
namely, that a religious outlook has existed for millennia. Is re- 
ligion the sole possible outlook on the world? If so, then world 
outlook would essentially be a religious phenomenon, a matter 
of faith, and not of knowledge. Any attempt to deprive world 
outlook of scientific or philosophical status is therefore indirect, if 
not direct, justification of a religious interpretation of the world 
and a denial of the possibility of replacing the religious view of 
it by a scientific interpretation of the world or understanding of 
reality. 

Most neopositivists consider any world outlook or ideology an 
aggregate of beliefs—religious and non-religious. World outlook 
is consequently interpreted as a subjective vision of reality, to 
which the intersubjective theses of science are counterposed. The 
world-outlook aspects of science, which are interpreted as foreign 
to the latter, introduced from outside, are thus left out of ac- 
count. Neopositivists proclaimed a programme to cleanse science 
of ‘metaphysics’, and considered any outlook a variety of meta- 
physics. They treated the idea of the development or substan- 
tiation of a scienific outlook as a pernicious striving to underpin 
an unscientific system of views by scientific arguments. 

Philosophers of an irrationalist stamp, unlike neopositivists, 
while demonstrating the necessity of a world outlook, neverthe- 
less claimed that any outlook is, in principle, unscientific. But 
irrationalism passes off the unscientific character of a world out- 
look for its sovereign independence of science and its capacity to 
comprehend what is allegedly inaccessible in principle to ‘limited’ 
science. The irrationalist thus accepts the neopositivist thesis of 
the unscientific character, in principle, of a world outlook, in 
part, interpreting it, however, in the spirit of a religious lauding 
of belief above knowledge. 

Scientists, while opposing neopositivism on the one hand and 
irrationalism on the other, consider an outlook an integral com- 
ponent of scientific knowledge (when it is based on and confirm- 
ed by the data of science). 

This belief of scientists has had a certain influence on phil- 
osophers who claim to develop a ‘philosophy of science’. Some 
spokesmen of the postpositivist ‘philosophy of the history of sci- 
ence’ (Imre Lakatos, Paul Feyerabend, T. 8. Kuhn, and others), 
who are joined by certain neopositivists who have changed their 
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former views, have now already substantiated a thesis of the pos- 
sibility of and need for a scientific outlook, but they interpret it 
as purely scientific, i.e. allegedly relating only to the community 
of scientists and their special research problems and tasks; any 
link between world outlook (scientific outlook) and philosophy, 
on the one hand, and social practice, on the other, is in fact 
denied. In other words the scientific outlook is understood as a de- 
nial of philosophy, or rather, a denial of the possibility of a sci- 
entific, philosophic world outlook. 

It is typical of all these theorists (who are essentially occupied 
with philosophic problems of the history of science) that they 
have no interest in the fact that there is a variety of world out- 
looks, qualitatively different from one another; yet that fact has 
a direct bearing on scientists’ outlook, which cannot always be 
defined as scientific. Only by allowing for the diversity of out- 
looks can we understand the unsoundness of the subjectivist in- 
terpretation of world outlook and the illegitimacy of an abstract 
asking whether world outlook is scientific or, on the contrary, an 
unscientific system of views. The existence of qualitatively dif- 
ferent outlooks, including ones incompatible with each other, 
makes such a posing of the matter unsound in principle. The 
fact of a diversity of outlooks on the world makes a general def- 
inition of the concept ‘world outlook’ particularly important. As 
this general concept embraces all types of view of the world, it 
thereby excludes the essential differences between them. It con- 
sequently does not characterise the scientific, or the religious, or 
any other type of outlook specifically. Only subsequent concret- 
ising of the general concept leads to clarification of the specific 
character of the separate types of outlook. In that way, as we 
shall try to show in the next chapter, can the specific features of 
the philosophic outlook upon the world be brought out. 

Unfortunately no scientifically substantiated typology of out- 
looks has yet been made. The attempts made in Western philo- 
sophical literature (Heinrich Gomperz, Wilhelm Dilthey) have 
been unsatisfactory since a depreciation of the scientific outlook 
has been characteristic of them, or even a denial of the possibil- 
ity of such. For Dilthey, for instance, the source for defining 
world outlook was an irrationalist conception of life in accord 
ance with which outlook was defined as subjective awareness of 
the sense of life, the individual’s spiritual state, whose forms al- 
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tered historically, so forming the principal content of each epoch 
of world history. He drew a line between poetic, metaphysical, 
and positivist outlooks, without distinguishing the fundamental 
opposition of science and religion, and the scientific and religious 
outlooks. He identified the scientific outlook with a positivist orien- 
tation, to which the metaphysical view of the world was opposed. 

We find a development of Dilthey’s conception in modern ex- 
istentialism, which is one of the latest variants of the ‘philosophy 
of life’. Karl Jaspers, for example, wrote: 


When we speak of world outlook (Weltanschauung), 
we think ideas, man’s final and total, subjective as ex- 
perience, strength, and views, objective as the objec- 
tively formed world.’ 


The existentialist clearly counterposes outlook (Weltanschau- 
ung) to theoretical knowledge. At the same time, he distorts its 
real relation to the external world, depicting the latter as an 
objectivisation of human experience, aspirations, and ideas. The 
dialectical materialist analysis of the phenomenon of world out- 
look, when rejecting the idealist interpretation of it, starts from 
a scientific, philosophical understanding of knowledge as active 
reflection of objective reality, and from social consciousness, 
which is determined, with objective necessity, by social being. It 
considers, of course, that the reflection of objective reality (both 
natural and social) is not always synonymous with understand- 
ing, as is particularly obvious from the example of religion, which 
is an alienated form of social consciousness. Understanding and 
investigative activity are also not coincident processes, since in- 
vestigation is specialised activity, while understanding (knowl- 
edge) is cealised by people from infancy. 

Without making a further demarcation of knowldege and con- 
sciousness, we would simply stress that the dialectical materialist 
approach to these phenomena of society’s spiritual life allows us 
to explain the historical inevitability of a variety of outlooks sci- 
entifically, and likewise the historical necessity of a scientific (in- 
cluding a scientific philosophic) outlook. 

The development of a Marxist typology of outlooks presup- 
poses special study (which is beyond the scope of our book), but 
some very cogent differences can be established between them 
without such inquiry. 
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The existence of an anti-scientific (e.g. religious) outlook is 
an obvious fact. In addition, some workers consider mythology 
a typical anti-scientific outlook on the world. But mythology re- 
flects not only man’s enslavement by the spontaneous forces of 
nature in the conditions of pre-class society but also his striving 
to master those forces, a striving that took the form of a myth 
because of certain historical conditions. The term ‘anti-scientific’ 
could only be applied to the mythology of primitive man in an 
arbitrary sense, since there was still no scientific view then, and 
consequently no negation of it. From that angle mythology would 
be more properly characterised as a pre-scientific outlook. 

The outlook built on people’s everyday experience, both the 
personal experience of individuals and the experience of other 
people assimilated by them, should also be considered unscien- 
tific, but it is not anti-scientific, even though it may contain anti- 
scientific views. The existence in this outlook of notions drawn 
from science does not make it scientific, because it is characteris- 
ed on the whole by ill-considered (or inadequately considered) 
beliefs, an absence of their unity, and an absence of conscious 
plinciples. But that does not rule out the possibility of a cer- 
tain approximation of the everyday, common sense outlook to 
the scientific.® 

The scientist’s outlook has a scientific character since it syste- 
matises generalisations about the world built up in the sciences 
of nature.® But when this outlook includes certain religious and 
idealist ideas dominant in an antagonistic society, it is not quite 
scientific. Engels pointed that out in connection with his charac- 
terisation of science in the first half of the eighteenth century: 

Science was still deeply enmeshed in theology. Every- 
where it sought and found the ultimate cause in an 
impulse from outside that was not to be explained 
from nature itself... The highest general idea to 
which this natural science attained was that of the 
purposiveness of the arrangements of nature, the shal- 
low teleology of Wolff, according to which cats were 
created to eat mice, mice to be eaten by cats, and the 


whole of nature to testify to the wisdom of the crea- 
tor.” 


Scientific character, or non-scientific, was thus affected in cer- 
tain historical conditions, by the characteristics of one and the 
same outlook formed in the sphere of science. 
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The typology of outlooks is not exhausted by demarcating their 
scientific, non-scientific, and anti-scientific forms. The scientific 
outlook, despite the convictions of certain philosophers and so- 
ciologists, is directly related only to natural phenomena. At- 
tempts to transplant Darwinism to sociology led, as we know, 
to anti-scientific world-outlook conclusions. That does not mean, 
of course, that science does not play a role in the ideological 
comprehension of social reality. The most important ideological 
basic principle of natural science, namely to explain nature from 
herself, rejecting references to supernatural causes, played an im- 
mense role in the development of social doctrines. The anti- 
theological principle, that people themselves make their own 
history, arose under the direct impact of the natural sciences. 

Alongside the scientific outlook there are various types of so- 
cial outlook relating only to social phenomena. But there is also 
a type that embraces both nature and society. It can be charac- 
terised by Engels’ well-known definition ‘general outlook’. Phil- 
osophy, as will be shown below, is just such an outlook. 

We can thus distinguish three relatively independent principles 
for delimiting world outlooks. The first can be called the epis- 
temological, since it refers to scientific, unscientific, and anti-sci- 
entific types of outlook. The second principle has a material ob- 
ject character; it is a matter of reality (natural or social), which 
gets its generalised expression in an outlook of some sort. The 
third principle should be defined as universal and synthetic; 
through it a general or philosophical outlook becomes possible. 
In that connection we would note that it is impossible to agree 
with the demarcation of outlooks that certain Marxist researchers 
have drawn. V. G. Ivanov, for example, claims: 

Having based the typology of an outlook upon the 
world on the level of thought it is developed to, we 
obviously immediately distinguish two main types of 
outlook—empirical and scientific.” 
In our view an epistemological delimitation of outlooks is ina- 
dequate in principle. With a one-sided approach, which leaves 
outlook aside as a form of social consciousness determined by 
social being, religion must be classed as an empirical or theoreti- 
cal outlook, which is completely incorrect of course. It is also 
impossible, in our view, to agree with V. F. Chernovolenko, who 
distinguishes ‘in each integral ideological system at least three 
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sides or aspects: natural, humanitarian, and epistemological’.” 
The naturalistic aspect clearly does not exist in most idealist doc- 
trines, let alone religion. The communist outlook upon the world 
opposes its materialist conception to a naturalistic interpretation 
of social life. 

It is necessary to draw a line between qualitatively different 
outlooks, of course, not in order to isolate them from one anoth- 
er, but in order to bring out their interconnection. In actual 
fact, the different forms of outlook are interwoven, sometimes 
even merged, so that features of other outlooks, sometimes its 
very opposite, are found in an outlook upon the world. A mixture 
of scientific, unscientific, and anti-scientific is characteristic, for 
example, of all pre-Marxist social theories. A scientific social 
outlook and a scientific ideology were only created by Marxism, 
which became possible through the creation of a general, scien- 
tific, philosophic world outlook. 

The scientific outlook, on the one hand, and the social, on 
the other, are in constant interaction. The Copernican revolution 
had an immense influence on the whole historical process of the 
moulding of a lay, secular, bourgeois outlook in those historical 
conditions. The scientific outlook of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries fostered secularisation of the social views of con- 
solidating bourgeois society, and the moulding of a naturalist 
(then historically progressive) understanding of social affairs. 
There was also undoubtedly an influence of the social outlook on 
the scientific. The world-outlook conclusions that are sometimes 
drawn, for example, from the second law of thermodynamics are 
largely determined by the moods of social pessimism characterist- 
ic of modern middle-class ideology. The main source of the tech- 
nocratic outlook, like the ideology of ‘technical pessimism’, is not 
simply data of the natural and technical sciences (which are usu- 
ally referred to directly), but also certain socio-political, ideolog- 
ical, world-outlook orientations. 

A differentiation of various types of outlook is essential not 
just because it methodologically prevents a confusing of scientific 
and anti-scientific views, socialist and capitalist ones, etc., but 
primarily because, by fixing the real variety of outlooks, and clas- 
sing them by both their form and their content, it makes it meth- 
odologically correct to pose the question of the unity of this 
variety, ie. the unity of the world outlook. The first premiss for 
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a proper posing of this matter (which finds its solution in the 
existence and development of philosophy) is precisely this demar- 
cation of types of outlook, since that brings out the subject field 
or the epistemological boundaries of each type. The weakness of 
most definitions of the concept of world outlook in the Marxist 
literature is an unjustified striving to unite attributes characteris- 
ing all types of outlook in one definition. It is then, however, a 
matter not of an actually existing outlook but of some general 
idea that has little reality as an animal in general, society in 
general, and so on. 

Take the definition of mirovozzrenie in the Soviet Philosophical 
Encyclopaedia, where it is defined as 


a generalised system of man’s views on the world as 
a whole, on the place of separate phenomena in the 
world, and on its own place in it, man’s understand- 
ing and emotional evaluation of the sense of his acti- 
vity and the fate of mankind, the aggregate of peo- 
ple’s scientific, philosophic, political, legal, moral, reli- 
gious, and aesthetic beliefs and ideals.” 


The merit of that definition is that it points out that an outlook 
is built up from beliefs and convictions, not just from knowledge 
ag is sometimes claimed. In some cases these are scientific beliefs, 
in others religious ones, in other cases still moral convictions, 
and so on. The concept of belief or conviction, which we shall 
undertake to examine below, embraces a different type of opinion 
or view: scientific and anti-scientific, theoretical and non-theo- 
retical. Beliefs may be real knowledge or, on the contrary, pseudo- 
knowledge (for example, a simply subjective conviction lacking 
any objective basis, or a belief not based on facts, etc.). 

The drawback of the definition cited above is that it unites 
what is incompatible in actually existing world outlooks into one 
whole, namely the specific features inherent in the different 
types. According to it an outlook is ‘the aggregate of people’s sci- 
entific, philosophic, political, legal, moral, religious, and aesthe- 
tic beliefs and ideals’. But such an aggregate does not exist in 
actual reality, in which a scientific outlook is opposed to a religi- 
ous one, and a socio-political outlook is by no means necessarily 
scientific or philosophic, let alone aesthetic. Since this definition 
includes the whole variety of possible modes of spiritual assimila- 
tion of the world in the concept ‘outlook’, it is too universal. 
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That fact needs to be stressed, since an outlook is not the 
birthright of educated persons only (at least, even of highly 
educated men); everyone in fact has an outlook, but by no means 
as a correlate of universal knowledge. In order to define the 
fact of an outlook on the world as it exists in real life, therefore, 
it is necessary to refrain from trying to unite together all the 
features inherent in all types of outlook. 

The author of the cited entry himself felt it to some extent 
unsatisfactory, because he proposed, after the passage quoted, 
to delimit world outlook in the broad and the narrow senses of 
the term. He thus actually recognised that in its broad sense it 
was only the concept of world outlook in general. But he took 
actually existing outlooks as such in the narrow sense, in which 
he included philosophy, religion, political outlook, etc. But phil- 
osophy cannot by any means be called an outlook in the nar- 
row sense. 

The existence of fundamentally incompatible outlooks, it may 
seem, makes it impossible to try and find some common, essen- 
tial feature in them all. Of course, if we understand by common 
(and, of course, essential) something identical as regards its con- 
tent in the various ideological systems, then the scientific out- 
look and religion cannot be compatible within the context of 
a general concept. But outlook is not characterised just by con- 
tent, but also by form (the significance of which is beyond doubt). 
One must consequently single out this essential, specific element 
of form, common to all types of outlook, the formal element, so 
to say, which, however, like any form, is full of content. This 
formal element of any outlook, as we already pointed out in con- 
nection with our analysis of the entry in the Philosophical Ency- 
clopaedia, is conviction (beltef). In that sense any outlook (either 
scientific or anti-scientific) is a system of belefs. This stating of 
the fact is still inadequate as a definition of the concept 
but is the starting point, in our view, for the sought-after 
definition. 

The term ‘conviction’ (‘belief) evokes a natural caution, es- 
pecially when it is singled out, and so gets the significance of a 
concept or category. The term is welcomed by those philosophers 
who reduce world outlook to a subjective frame of mind due, 
say, to a person’s mentality. To view as a scientific outlook a 
system of beliefs means (so it may appear at first glance) to be- 
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little its significance and to call its main quality, i.e. its scientific 
character, in question. 

Convictions can really be subjective, based, for example, on a 
preconceived attitude to facts, personal inclinations, etc. Firmly 
established facts, ideas verified by long experience, and reliable 
evidence are justly opposed to convictions of that kind. All that 
is so, and we do not intend to dispute the statement of the facts, 
which, it is true, characterise certain convictions, rather than con- 
victions in general. The point lies precisely in the term ‘convic- 
tion’ having civil rights in science too (in which the scientist sets 
out his convictions as scientific conclusions derived from and con- 
firmed by facts, and not as judgements of taste). Albert Einstein 
said that there were underlying scintific convictions without 
which research was impossible; ‘the basis of all scientific work is 
the conviction that the world is an ordered and comprehensive 
entity’..* It will readily be noted that this statement has a mate- 
rialist character. Lenin described such philosophic convictions of 
the scientist as natural-sctentific materialism: 

the instinctive, unwitting, unformed, philosophically 
unconscious conviction shared by the overwhelming 
majority of scientists regarding the objective reality 
of the external world reflected by our consciousness.“ 

In spite of the claims of neopositivists and other spokesmen 
of the idealist-agnostic ‘philosophy of science’, scientists’ materi- 
alist convictions are being reinforced, substantiated, and enrich- 
ed more and more as the sciences of nature and society develop. 

In spite of the claims of certain philosophers, the term ‘con- 
viction’ has thus not been discredited in any way as regards its 
inherent content (which is not always scientific, of course, and 
may sometimes even be anti-scientific). And logical conclusions, 
incidentally, often turn out to be unscientific. 

Convictions are primarily characterised by the force, persis- 
tence, and resolution with which they are expressed, substantiat- 
ed, defended, and counterposed to other convictions. From that 
angle a conviction is not simply an expression about what one 
considers true, useful, etc., but is an active form of expression, 
i.e. a certain intellectual (and also, depending on the content 
of the expression, political, moral, aetshetic, etc.) position for or 
against certain others. 

Lenin pointed out that it was Marxists’ job 
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to bring definite socialist ideals to the spontaneous 
working-class movement, to connect this movement 
with socialist convictions that should attain the level 
of contemporary science.” 


One of the principal tasks of scientific socialist enlightenment 
and communist education is to convert the knowledge on which 
the scientific socialist ideology is built into firm convictions and 
active, impelling motives in the struggle to realise communist 
ideals. A theoretical mastering only of the truths of Marxism- 
Leninism is not sufficient to make one a real Marxist; communist 
conviction is needed. In his lecture on the state, Lenin stressed 
the paramount importance of this point, and directly linked it 


with the moulding of a communist outlook on the world as a 
system of convictions: 


Only when you learn to find your way independent- 
ly in this question may you consider yourself suffici- 
ently confirmed in your convictions and able with suf- 
ficient success to defend them against anybody and at 
any time.” 


From that angle convictions (of course, when they are true) 
function as a higher, more developed form of knowledge than 
any statement of truth, but one must distinguish real convictions 
from superficial and illusory ones. Lenin ridiculed those people 
whose ‘convictions are very often not more deeply seated than 
the tip of their tongues.’7 

The fact that an unscientific, or even aebeeee outlook 
upon the world is also built up from certain convictions thus 
does not in the least depreciate the concept of conviction, any 
more than the fact that there are many errors in science, along 
with real discoveries and advances, disparages science. The term 
‘scientific’ does not, of course, coincide with ‘truth’; and words 
like ‘knowledge’ and ‘truth’ are also not synonyms. 

There are not only anti-scientific, subjective convictions, but 
also scientific, objective, substantiated ones, that should be treat- 
ed as specific forms of knowledge, true knowledge. We also stress 
the specific nature of the concept ‘conviction’ because statements 
that are a direct conclusion from logical premisses are not con- 
victions. We cannot, of course, say: we are convinced that the 
diameter cuts a circle in half. That truth is a logical conclusion, 
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demonstrated by a certain theorem. But we must not repeat the 
error of the seventeenth-century rationalists who considered state- 
ments of that kind to be truths of the highest order. Mathema- 
ticians prefer to call proven propositions regular logical conclu- 
sions. 

There are a great many scientific truths that are directly or 
indirectly related to established facts obtained not by deduction 
but from observations, experience, experiments, generalisation of 
the data of practice, and so on. We must consequently get rid 
of bias in regard to the term ‘conviction’. Convictions are not 
prejudices or preconceived notions, in spite of the latter’s being 
represented as a quite definite variety of unsound convictions. 
The meaning of convictions in science (including mathematics) 
can hardly be overestimated. Lobachevsky, for example, was con- 
vinced that his non-Euclidean geometry was not simply a formal 
mathematical construction but a theoretical anticipation of still 
undiscovered physical facts. His conviction was brilliantly con- 
firmed by subsequent discoveries in physics. 

Hypothesis is the main form of development of science. But a 
hypothesis, incidentally, like any thesis, is a systematically con- 
structed conviction, based, of course, on facts. It is a scientific 
conviction that may or may not be confirmed. 

The concept of scientific conviction is incomparably broader 
than that of a hypothesis, since it relates to all propositions of 
science that are not deductive conclusions, the direct results of 
measurements, observed facts, or statements in the broadest sense 
of the term. That is why general scientific propositions, con- 
stantly confirmed by facts, may be limited, or even doubted, in 
the formulations in which they are recorded. They are convic- 
tion-truths in contrast to other scientific truths. Such are all well- 
founded extrapolations that are necessary and inevitable in any 
theoretical scientific formulation of general truths, insofar as sci- 
ence does not have the facts to limit them, or does not provide 
any guarantee of the firmness or immutable truth of theoretical 
propositions, the limits of whose value have not been determined 
by scientifically fixed conditions. 

The history of knowledge has shown that classical mechanics 
(which, like mathematics, was considered a system of absolute 
truths in the final instance) included convictions whose truth 
has been confined to certain limits by relativistic physics. Truths 
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that were counterposed to convictions as quite independent of 
the conditions of space and time have thus turned out to be 
conviction-truths. They have consequently remained truths, but 
are relative truths, in spite of the illusions of the fathers of clas- 
sical mechanics, which does not, however, call their objectivity 
in question’®, Truth is a process, and precisely the process of the 
development of knowledge. That does not deprive the concept of 
immutable truth of sense, but strictly limits it to those stated 
truths whose limits can be distinctly fixed in space and time. All 
other truths are changing, developing ones, although they may, 
at some stage of the development of scientific knowledge, func- 
tion as seemingly completed and final, independent of subsequent 
development of knowledge. In other words, the development of 
truth is not a permanent process, but has moments of intermit- 
tence and continuity, temporary intervals, etc. 

Not only convictions thus undergo certain transformations, 
but also truths (including those that have been established axiom- 
atically or experimentally). When we delimit true and false con- 
victions, we must at the same time see that the relation between 
truths and truth-convictions completely conforms to the dialectical 
formula of the unity of identity and difference. 

Lenin explained that science, like materialist philosophy, starts 
from a conviction of the existence of objects of knowledge inde- 
pendent of the knowing subject: ‘Natural science leaves no room 
for doubt that its assertion that the earth existed prior to man is 
a truth.’*° That conviction of the scientist, a scientific conviction, 
has as its basis man’s varied practical activity from everyday ex- 
perience to production, scientific research, and of course socio- 
political practice. 

Idealists try to discredit the concept of an objective, external 
world by reference to the fact that such a notion of the object 
of knowledge excludes it from the sphere of knowledge. They 
also cite the fact that conviction of the existence of an external 
world arises primarily in ‘uncritical’ common sense, remote from 
scientific research. But common sense is moulded by everyday 
practice and constantly retains an intimate link with it. It (com- 
mon sense) hourly comes up against external things and objects, 
and is immersed in them, so to speak. This limited character of 
it does not lack a certain epistemological value. As Lenin empha- 
sised : 
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The conviction of the ‘naive realists’ (in other words, 
of all humanity) that our sensations are images of an 
objectively real external world is the conviction of the 
mass of scientists, one that is steadily growing and 
gaining in strength.” 

Here he uses the concept ‘conviction’ as a correlate of truth. 

The question naturally arises why, if convictions are a neces- 
sary element of scientific knowledge, do they characterise a world 
outlook in a specific way that is not necessarily scientific. The 
nub of the matter is (1) that convictions are not specific char- 
acteristics of the special sciences (whose content is largely form- 
ed by observations, logical inferences, conclusions based on ex- 
periments, and empirical descriptions and suppositions). (2) The 
convictions contained in sciences relate for the most part to a 
certain, distinctly limited range of facts. Certain advanced sci- 
entists of the nineteenth century, for instance, were convinced 
of the possibility of building heavier-than-air flying machines. 
That conviction was confirmed by the practice of aircraft-build- 
ing. Such convictions, however important, do not have an ideo- 
logical character, in spite of the arguments advanced to defend 
(or oppose) them having possibly been drawn from a certain 
outlook upon the world. We must therefore draw a line between 
ideological convictions and those of the special sciences (e.g. of 
physics, biology, mathematics, etc.). Magellan was convinced of 
the existence of a strait connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oce- 
ans; it was a special scientific conviction, based on separate, par- 
tial facts. 

Convictions that can be called ideological are characterised 
as follows: (1) as notions of the relatively general substance of 
natural and social phenomena; (2) as opinions expressing peo- 
ple’s interested attitude towards certain phenomena; (3) as gen- 
eralisations that go beyond the special fields of research. 

An essential understanding of phenomena, on the one hand, 
and an attitude to or evaluation of their substance from the angle 
of people’s interests, on the other, are thus what specifically char- 
acterise an ideological conviction. The Soviet philosopher P.N. 
Fedoseyev, for example, writes: 

By ideology we mean a system of generalised concepts 
of the world as a whole, of the natural and social 


processes within it and of man’s attitude to the sur 
rounding reality. The specific aspect of ideology is 
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that it provides an integral and conscious reflection of 
reality passing through the prism of social and indi- 
vidual requirements, interests, tasks and ideals. Ideo 
logy expresses and orients human consciousness with- 
in the system of social relations and natural inter- 
connections, and provides a set of initial values and 
tenets which influence the behaviour and way of life 
of social classes, groups and individuals. The concepts 
and ideas which make up an ideology become a man’s 
convictions and take an active part in shaping his at- 
titude to all the vital phenomena and events in the 
world. Consequently, ideology is a substantial pheno 
menon in man’s individual and social life. One could 
say that it is a unity of individual and social con 
sciousness. Through this unity, the individual’s con- 
sciousness, while retaining its characteristics, links up 
with social consciousness and in a sense expres- 
ses it.” 

This definition, unlike that considered above, by indicating 
the general features inherent in all types of outlook, excludes 
our reducing all the variety of types of outlook to one, in fact 
non-existent, outlook upon the world that allegedly unites the 
scientific and religious, philosophic and aesthetic, empirical and 
theoretical, etc. Its merit is also that, by pointing out the general 
features of any outlook, it helps us to understand that these fea- 
tures are realised to a different degree in various types of out- 
look; they are best expressed in the scientific outlook, especially 
the scientific philosophic one. Finally, this definition correctly 
characterises outlook on the plane of the unity of the subjective 
and objective. There is such a unity, of course, in any process 
of understanding, but a world outlook, unlike other forms of 
people’s spiritual activity, is a unity of individual and social 
consciousness. It is understandable, in that connection, that those 
Western theorists who depict it as subjective human self-knowl- 
edge are only absolutising one aspect of it, which really does not 
exist outside social consciousness or independent of it. 

We said above that ideological inferences are not imported 
into science from outside. Analysis of the history of science, and 
of the structure of scientific knowledge, indicates that certain 
ideological conclusions take shape within the context of each of 
the fundamental sciences which go far beyond the limits of the 
special field of knowledge in which they are expressed and sub- 
stantiated. The example of astronomy is not the only one. The 
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immense ideoligical significance of the main tenets of Darwin- 
ism is well known. Modern anthropology, which has demonstrat- 
ed that racial differences do not determine people’s level of in- 
tellectual, cultural, and social development, counterposes con- 
vincing ideological arguments to the ideology of racism. All this 
indicates the insolvency in principle of counterposing science to 
world outlook, because the former can and should only be coun- 
terposed to an unscientific or anti-scientific world outlook. And 
the fact that science refutes this kind of outlook is evidence that 
ideological generalisations are immanent in it. If science did noi 
include such generalisations, and did not develop them in the 
course of its special investigations, it would have been powerless 
against the religious outlook and any other anti-scientific one. 
The neopositivist thesis that science does not refute religion starts 
precisely from the notion that outlook upon the world has noth- 
ing in common, by its nature, with science. Neothomism’s doc- 
trine of ‘harmony’ between religion and science interprets the 
latter as a system of empirical statements that have no ideolog- 
ical significance. 

The scientific outlook, which systematises ideological theses 
generated by the development of scientific knowledge, is a neces- 
sary form of the integration of the sciences. Science without an 
outlook, science neutral in the struggle of outlooks, is probably 
a myth. Science of that kind, rejecting philosophic generalisation 
stemming from its own data, borrows unscientific ideological con- 
clusions from outside. Its freedom from an outlook, and its neu- 
trality in the struggle of ideologies, consequently, prove to be 
only apparent. 

A description of ideological convictions as generalisations of 
the highest order, generalisations embracing fundamental forms 
of universality (nature, society, man, knowledge, culture) far 
from exhausts their essence. Insofar as they are mediated by 
certain social interests, and express people’s material and spiri- 
tual interests, not only do fundamental forms of universality be- 
come their subject-matter, but also separate, special, natural and 
social phenomena. Man, for example, like all living creatures, 
is mortal. What relates to man in that statement has ideological 
significance. The empirically stated fact of human mortality, 
which characterises people’s behaviour in an essential way, has 
long been the source of various ideological conclusions. Pheno- 
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mena like natural disasters, wars, and social inequality, have con- 
stantly prompted various ideological conclusions (and still do). 

It is not difficult, when grasping the facts that form the basis 
of ideological convictions, to see that they are linked in an es- 
sential way with the vital, vested interests of people, social groups, 
classes, society as a whole, and mankind. This relation between 
people’s interests and certain natural or social facts so character- 
ises these convictions that even the broadest theoretical generali- 
sations do not mould them unless they affect people’s interests. 
Such, for example, are the many statements of mathematics and 
the natural sciences that possess the most universality. It is also 
clear that certain facts that were long the property of only cer- 
tain special sciences have been acquiring ever increasing ideol- 
ogical significance because of changes in conditions. In the nine- 
teenth century the pollution of nature and the environment by 
production wastes was discussed in the specialist literature, evoked 
the concern of sanitary inspectors, and so on. Today, because 
of the growing ecological crisis, defence of the environment has 
become not only a socio-economic matter but also an ideological 
problem. Some workers speak in particular, in that connection, 
of an ecological outlook. 

Thomas Hobbes claimed that the propositions of geometry 
did not cause dispute because they did not touch people’s inter- 
ests. But he did not draw a consistent conclusion from his state- 
ment, since he was trying to build a doctrine of society, by a 
method similar to mathematics, whose theses would be just as 
indisputable as the axioms of geometry. He did not, of course, 
cope in essence with that utopian task, but we must stress, in 
passing, that the conviction of the relatively stable indisputability 
of the propositions of geometry is already obsolete. With the rise 
of non-Euclidean geometry, a struggle of opposing convtctions 
began in that field which have an ideological character to some 
extent. 

When we speak of convictions that essentially affect people’s 
interests, we have in mind, of course, not the interests of separate 
individuals but those common to groups of people, classes, soci- 
ety, and mankind. And it is not only a matter of economic, pol- 
itical, and national interests, but also of scientific, aesthetic, and 
other ones. The variety of ideological convictions is due, on the 
one hand, to the diversity of natural and social phenomena, and, 
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on the other hand, to the diversity of people’s interests. Natural 
and social phenomena are realised and comprehended as ideolog- 
ical problems only when humanity’s essential link with them is 
distinguished. The link of natural or social phenomena in itself, 
while the subject of scientific investigation, still does not consti- 
tute the content of ideological generalisations by virtue of that. 

Since first some, and then other interests, needs, and aspira- 
tions predominate in various spheres of the spiritual and practical 
assimilation of the world, an outlook upon the latter gets a spe- 
cial social orientation or typological characteristics. The need in 
principle to draw a line between the outlooks of the various clas- 
ses of society is understandable from that. The communist world 
outlook is fundamentally opposed to the capitalist one, not only 
because of its orientation on a different material field but above 
all because of its fundamentally opposed evaluation and interpre- 
tation of the same phenomena. 

Any world outlook (unlike individual ideological generalisa- 
tions taken separately) fulfils a historically determined ideological 
function. Its social orientation indicates its partisan character 
which is not, however, directly revealed. The partisanship of the 
religious outlook, for instance, is concealed as it were by the cir- 
cumstance that it is inherent in both exploiting and exploited 
classes, and even more so in the latter. The religious outlook thus 
reflects the position but not the interests of the exploited masses. 
The partisanship of the bourgeois outlook is a fact that is res- 
olutely denied by its ideologists. Bourgeois partisanship has an ap- 
pearance of being non-partisan. The ideologist of the capitalist 
class, enthralled by this appearance, denies the undoubted fact 
that it is a bourgeois ideology. Even more, he generally considers 
himself simply a theorist, thinker, scholar, or objective researcher, 
and not an ideologist. 

The Western ideologist performs the role, as a rule, of a critic 
of ideology. He declares any ideology to be unscientific, since 
the one that he is a spokesman of (although he denies the fact) 
cannot, by its nature, be scientific. Even when the bourgeois 
thinker rises to the level of science in his special inquiries, he re- 
mains a spokesman of an ideology alien to science. Classical 
capitalist political economy was a scientific system, as Marx 
remarked many times, but as a capitalist ideology it remained, 
for all that, unscientific. A scientific ideology, consequently, is 
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something more than just a scientific system of views on certain 
social matters. It is scientific social consciousness, a scientifically 
substantiated social programme, a scientific reflection of the po- 
sition and interests of the working classes, and of the historic 
necessity and real prospects of mankind’s development. 

History knows only one scientific ideology, viz., Marxism- 
Leninism. A scientific outlook, insofar as it goes beyond the con- 
text of natural phenomena and comprehends the position and 
interests of people, is consequently only possible, too, on the 
basis of Marxism-Leninism. That, of course, does not exclude 
scientific ideological convictions within the context of the sep- 
arate sciences, in particular when natural phenomena become 
the subject-matter of ideological generalisation. 

Examination of the ideological intentions of a world outlook 
enables us to understand more deeply the root principles of the 
bourgeois denial of the possibility of a scientific, and in particu- 
lar of a scientific philosophic outlook. In the last analysis it boils 
down to denial of the Marxist world outlook, because Marxism, 
as a unity of philosophy, political economy, and scientific social- 
ism, is a single integrally scientific outlook, ie. one embracing 
social as well as natural reality. So the very motives that prompt 
the bourgeois thinker to deny the possibility of a scientific ideol- 
ogy make him an opponent of a scientific world outlook. 

An outlook, any one, is thus a systematic unity of a variety of 
general convictions about the essence of natural or social pheno- 
mena, or about the aggregate of one and the other, convictions 
that are directly connected with men’s conscious interests. We 
have not employed the word ‘world’ in that definition, not be- 
cause we think it inappropriate, vague, etc., but because, in our 
view, the concept ‘world’, i.e. the concept of natural and social 
reality, and its mental and practical assimilation, is one of the 
most all-embracing, significant, and content-rich concepts of sci- 
ence and philosophy. Its explanation therefore has directly to 
serve the business of substantiating the definition of world out- 
look, and in particular of the scientific, including scientific phil- 
osophic, outlook. 

Herakleitos said that the world was not created either by gods 
or men. Leukippos and Demokritos discovered the world of 
atoms. Modern physicists investigate the world of elementary 
particles. Plato drew a line between the world of things and the 
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world of ideas. Subsequent idealist philosophy, continuing the 
Platonic tradition, counterposed the sense-perceived world to the 
idea of an intelligible world. The religious outlook put forward 
and developed the myth of the creation of the world. Mediaeval 
thinkers argued about the beginning of the world in time and 
space, The materialism of modern times proclaimed that the 
world has existed forever. The systematic development of the 
underlying epistemological principle of the knowability of the 
world is due to materialism. 

The birth and tempestuous development of the natural scien- 
ces were linked with recognition of nature (the world of natural 
things) as the only existing world. That conception of the world 
found authentic reflection in materialist philosophy. 

At the dawn of capitalism the new, content-wise scientific out- 
look upon the world had already characterised the Universe as 
an infinite multitude of worlds. Science has introduced a sweep- 
ing differentiation into the concept ‘world’; macroworld and mi- 
croworld, visible world and invisible, but by no means transcen- 
dental; the world of animals, the world of plants, the world of 
inanimate things and man’s spiritual world (i.e. the world of art, 
world of science, world of everyday experience, world of tech- 
nique). Man, said Marx, is the world of man, society, the state. 
‘The philosophers, he stressed, ‘have only interpreted the world 
in various ways; the point is, however, to change it.’** The idea 
of a rational transformation of the world, first formulated by pro- 
gressive, bourgeois philosophy in the seventeenth century, found 
systematic, scientific philosophic, economic, and sociological sub- 
stantiation in the world outlook of Marxism. 

The word ‘world’ is really polysemantic, and we have by no 
means exhausted all its many, diverse meanings. One can say 
that the world consists of worlds; that applies not only to natural 
reality, but also to social (the world of socialism, the capitalist 
world, the ‘Third World’). Its polysemantic character is a reflec- 
tion of the infinite variety of natural and social reality, an expres- 
sion of the untiring striving of man and humankind to under- 
stand the infinite variety of the real in its unity. It is far from 
fortuitous, of course, that the idea of the unity of the world is 
an underlying idea of philosophy,** 

World outlook thus has to do not just with the world but 
with worlds, from which a single, and at the same time infinitely 
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varied, world is built up. These are not simply the worfds of the 
universum that lie beyond the parts of the Universe accessible 
to us at the present time; they are the worlds of nature and so- 
ciety, the natural and social worlds, i.e. the various aspects of 
the whole aggregate of nature, human history, and personal life, 
which are somehow linked together, depending on the level of 
social development. Each of us lives in many worlds in that sense, 
and they are all worlds of this life, even if it is a world from 
the past that no longer exists, or is a world of the future which 
still is not. It occurs to us that, being conscious of the polysemy 
and, we would also say, polysignificance, of the word ‘world’ that 
are distinguished, so far as we know, in the languages of all na- 
tions, we are aware ad octlos of the meaning of the concept 
‘world outlook’ and the unsoundness of all attempts to discredit 
it or counterpose it to scientific knowledge. 

In order to complete our analysis of the concept ‘world out- 
look’ we must pose the question of the sources of outlooks. In 
popular scientific literature oversimplified views are often expres- 
sed on this matter which, as it is not difficult to show, are essen- 
tially alien to the materialist conception of history. Some writers 
claim, for instance, that the religious outlook is based on prejudi- 
ces and the scientific on facts established by science. But the re- 
ligious outlook (like religion in general) is a reflection of histo- 
rically determined social being. Prejudices, of course certain pre- 
judices, are not the basis of this outlook but its content. The real 
basis of any outlook upon the world is social being, because an 
outlook is a special form of social consciousness. The scientific 
outlook, whose content is the historical] development of under- 
standing of natural reality, integration of the diversity of the 
natural sciences, and generalisation of their principles, is also 
undoubtedly conditioned by social being, development of the 
productive forces of society, the character of relations of pro- 
duction, the advances of material culture (an integral element of 
which is the continuous perfecting of means of instrumental ob- 
servation, measurement, and analysis). The moulding of the me- 
chanistic world outlook thus not only has theoretical premisses 
but is also historically linked with the forming of the capitalist 
mode of production. Empiricism and its orientation on scrupul- 
ous description of separate, consciously isolated phenomena, ob- 
jects, species of plant and animal, geographical zones, minerals, 
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etc., was brought into being as a definite methodology by the ur- 
gent needs of capitalist production, although it of course has 
theoretical roots. 

People’s social being moulds the everyday experience of every 
individual, which plays no small role as well in science, even in 
modern physics, in spite of the fact that it has gone far beyond 
phenomena accessible to direct observation. Louis de Broglie drew 
attention to that when characterising quantum physics: 

We construct our images and our concepts drawing 
on our everyday experience; we draw certain aspects 
from this experience, and starting from that forge cer- 
tain simple images by simplification and abstraction, 
and certain apparently clear concepts that we then 
try to use to interpret the phenomena.* 


The value of everyday experience in the moulding of an out- 
look upon the world comes out particularly clearly in social de- 
velopment. As Lenin wrote: 

No number of pamphlets and no amount of preach- 
ing can enlighten the proletariat, if it is not enlight- 
ened by its own struggle against the dark forces of 
capitalism.”* 
The proletariat’s struggle against the dictatorship of capital 
moulds its class consciousness, which is a necessary premiss for the 
rise of a socialist outlook on the world. But however great the 
role of the proletariat’s everyday economic struggle, that in itself 
could not lead to awareness of the historical need to overthrow 
capitalism. That revolutionary socialist consciousness was substan- 
tiated, of course, only by Marxism, which critically summarised 
the whole wealth of the preceding development of social thought, 
experience of social development, and experience of the work- 
ing-class movement. The Marxist world outlook is organically 
linked both with the development of the theory and with prac- 
tice of the socialist movement, namely the struggle against capit- 
alism in some countries and the building of socialism in others 
where the dictatorship of capital has already been put an end 
to. 

The expression ‘scientific outlook’ is sometimes understood in 
a one-sided way, and therefore incorrectly, only a generalisation 
of sctentific data being seen in it. However great the significance 
of science (which, as we have already stressed above, constantly 
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moulds ideological generalisations), it is not and cannot be their 
sole source. The history of science indicates that its own ideol- 
ogical generalisations are largely determined by the objective so- 
cial conditions of its development. Humanist, democratic, and 
atheist ideas, which form an essential aspect of the ideological 
generalisation of science, were conditioned by social development 
and social progress, the driving force of which was the workers’ 
emancipation movement. That is why to reduce the scientific out- 
look to an aggregate of the most general scientific propositions 
means to take up a limited scientistic position that remains con- 
fined to an idealist understanding of history. The scientific out- 
look, P. N. Fedoseyev emphasises, is not reducible 


to mere comprehension of the results of science alone. 
Ideology is a product of the epoch as a whole and 
takes shape as a result of the summing-up and compre- 
hension not of some single aspect of human activity, 
but of human existence as a whole, in all the diver- 
sity of its manifestations.” 


There was a time when the existence of slavery was represented 
as not only necessary but also natural, stemming from the alle- 
gedly immutable nature of man. Aristotle considered it a perma- 
nent condition of the life of society. And if slaveowner relations 
were abolished during subsequent social development, and slave- 
owner convictions discredited, the reason was the development 
of the productive forces, and the slaves’ struggle against the slave- 
owners. The same must be said, as well, about the historical 
fates of serfdom and the ideological prejudices associated with it 
anent the age-old nature of class or caste inequality and the 
superiority of the nobility and clergy over the ‘simple’ people. 
Those prejudices were the dominant ideas of feudal society, be- 
cause they represented the ideas of the dominant estates. 

The development of capitalism put an end to feudal, serf re- 
lations, since they had ceased to correspond to the level and char- 
acter of the productive forces developing in the womb of feu- 
dalism. But capitalist society, which also has an antagonistic 
character, generated its own ideological prejudices. Convictions 
that private property and competition are natural conditions of 
the free development of the individual must be ranked first among 
them. Socio-economic conditions, historically determined and 
pfogresave at a certain level of social development, were sancti- 
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fied as an eternal law of nature and source of human prosperity. 
Abolition of barriers between the feudal estates was interpreted 
by bourgeois ideologists as the establishment of social equality, 
though capitalism in fact increased social inequality even more 
when its basis was private ownership of the means of production. 
The historical experience of building socialism is demonstrat- 
ing in practice that free development of the members of society 
toward full social equality is only realised through liquidation of 
the capitalist mode of production and the building of a society 
free of antagonistic contradictions. The development of world 
outlooks, and transition from unscientific ideological convictions 
to scientific ones, thus represent social progress, the driving for- 
ces of which are diverse. This is an objective process of socio- 
economic and political development, ideological struggle, and un- 
derstanding. The scientific outlook created by Marxism unites 
scientific facts (the ideological conclusions of the natural and so- 
cial sciences) with the facts of everyday and historical experience, 
which in turn become the object of scientific analysis, and synthe- 
sises them by critical analysis, selection, and generalisation. 
When the scientific outlook is regarded just as a summing up, 
albeit theoretical, of already available knowledge, it naturally 
functions not so much as a continuation of the inquiries made in 
the sciences, as their completion. Such an understanding of the 
scientific outlook, and in particular of the scientific, philosophic 
one, is one-sided, and in essence incorrect. First of all, a theore- 
tical (and consequently critical) summing up of the scientific 
data, and even more of everyday and historical experience, is a 
specific form of research and inquiry, the results of which are new 
conclusions and deductions. The ideological conclusions that 
Engels drew from a philosophical generalisation of the great dis- 
coveries of science in the middle of the nineteenth century, dif- 
fered essentially from those of Schleiden and Schwann, Mayer, 
and Darwin. And, what we must stress in particular, his generali- 
sations, unlike their conclusions, authentically expressed the real 
content of their great discoveries. We must also stress that prin- 
ciples are worked out and developed within the context of a sci- 
entific (especially scientific philosophic) outlook that are not con- 
tained in the data of science and practice (at least directly) which 
form the basis of a world outlook. The significance of a scientific 
outlook consists, briefly, in its constituting the methodological 
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basis of research work, promoting determination of the general 
directions of inquiry, and bringing out the conditions and prere- 
quisites for coping with its tasks. 

It is commonly known what an outstanding role the mechan- 
istic outlook played in the development of the natural sciences; it 
not only brought out the significance of mechanical processes in 
spheres well outside the subject-matter of mechanics, but also ex- 
cluded false investigative approaches from science, and also the 
pseudo-problems corresponding to them (theological, teleological, 
organismic, etc.) The scientific, philosophic outlook of Marzx- 
ism, in contrast to the mechanistic outlook, is free of one-sided- 
Ness, metaphysical limitedness, and absolutisation of the results 
achieved by knowledge. 

One can hardly exaggerate the significance of a scientific world 
outlook both for inquiry and for practice. In opposition to the 
latest Western philosophy, which belittles or in general denies 

8 sgnificance, we must stress that world-outlook problems are 
constantly coming to the fore in the present-day ideological strug- 
gle. It is impossible in principle to cope with the global problems 
of today without an ideological analysis of them, and without try- 
ing to understand and generalise them. The modern scientific 
outlook is a powerful intellectual driving force of social prog- 
ress, 
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The Specific Features 
of the Philosophic World Outlook 


Philosophy as 
the Most General Theoretical Outlook 


In the previous chapter we examined types of world outlook dif- 
fering in their subject-matter and epistemological characteristics. 
How is philosophy related to them? Is it a special form of out- 
look? We gave a positive answer then, in general form it is 
true; that answer, however, needs special substantiation, since 
philosophy has functioned as an all-embracing ‘science of scien- 
ces’ (scientia scientiorum). Most philosopbers have correspond- 
ingly not regarded their doctrines at all as a world outlook. Spe- 
cial substantiation is all the more necessary since the concept 
of outlook, as already indicated, was only formulated in the eight- 
eenth century. It does not follow, however, as we shall try to 
show, that philosophy only became a world outlook then. It was 
a matter, rather, of awareness of a fact whose existence has 
been confirmed by the whole history of philosophy. 

Philosophic doctrines were usually created as systems that in- 
cluded the whole theoretical content of scientific knowledge. 
Aristotle’s system was physics, biology, psychology, and political 
science, in spite of the fact that a certain scientific specialisation 
already existed in his day. Outstanding mathematicians, astro- 
nomers, geographers, and historians of antiquity (who were by 
no means philosophers) are known to us Aristotle’s doctrine is 
an encyclopaedia of the scientific knowledge of antiquity, from 
which he, however, already singled out the ‘first philosophy’, 
subsequently called metaphysics. Analysis of the philosophic part 
of his doctrine proper outlines his philosophic outlook upon the 
world, which is not reducible to his physics, biology, psychology, 
etc. 

The metaphysical systems of the seventeenth to nineteenth 
centuries were also not, at least directly, ideological systems about 
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the world. Hegel’s ‘encyclopaedia of the philosophical sciences’ 
included all the fundamental sciences, which were subordinat- 
ed to the imperatives of absolute idealism by a speculative, ide- 
alist interpretation that singled out their most general tenets. 
With that understanding of the sense and significance of philo- 
sophy, it seemed to Hegel that not only world outlook (Weltan- 
schauung) but also traditional ‘love of knowledge’ were quite in- 
compatible with the real essence of philosophy. 

Hegel suggested that philosophy was not only the science of 
the absolute but also an absolute science from which all others 
derived their supreme underlying truths. It was not for nothing 
that he stated that 

it is commonly held to be a formal kind of knowledge 
devoid of all substantial content. There is a general 
failure to perceive that, in the case of any knowl- 
edge and any science, what is taken for truth, even as 
regards content, can only deserve the name of ‘truth’ 
when philosophy had had a hand in its production. 
Let the other sciences try as much as they like to get 
along by ratiocination or raisonnement without philo- 
sophy, they are unable to keep alive without it, or 
to have any spiritual significance and truth in them.’ 
In the Hegelian hierarchy of absolute knowledge there is no 
place, as may seem at first glance, for the sciences. The point 
is not, of course, that Hegel undervalued scientific knowledge, 
but rather that he absolutised science. For him the only sci- 
ence in the proper sense, however, was philosophy; all the others 
became part of the philosophic system as soon as they attained 
the appropriate speculative level (philosophy of nature, philo- 
sophy of history, philosophy of law, and so on). Hegel did not 
draw a line between science and world outlook (Weltanschau- 
ung), although he always distinguished problems of the latter 
in his examination of the scientific (and philosophic) proble- 
matic, and had a quite scornful attitude to concrete, especial- 
ly the empirical scientific knowledge. The clearest synthe- 
tic expression of the basic ideological thought of his philosophy 
was his famous dictum: everything real is rational, and every- 
thing rational real. 

Development of the special sciences, the differentiation of 
which is a driving force of scientific progress, makes it inevitable 
to draw a line between philosophy and the sciences of nature 
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and society, i.e. between the philosophic outlook and the knowl- 
edge of the special sciences. That is not fortuitous therefore 
that the concept of world outlook was formulated in the eight- 
eenth century, ie. in an age of intensive demarcation among 
the special sciences. The rise of positivism in the 1830s reflect- 
ed that situation. Comte and Spencer interpreted philosophy 
as the theory of science, combining its most general theoretical 
premisses and results. Philosophy was accordingly treated as a 
scientific outlook, although it was not scientific in its positivist 
interpretation. 

Modern positivists, unlike their predecessors, usually see only 
method in philosophy and not theory, ie. a certain means of 
analysing scientific and unscientific (‘metaphysical’) statements. 
To reduce philosophy to a set of formal, ‘technical’ procedures 
is to deny its character as a world outlook, but that does not 
mean that neopositivism denies the existence of a world outlook, 
and even more of various ones. Its supporters have usually also 
recognised that most philosophic doctrines are ideological con- 
structions. Neopositivism also claims, precisely, to break with this 
tradition alien, in its conviction, to science. Neopositivists coun- 
terpose a special methodology to philosophy as a world outlook, 
a methodology to solve philosophic problems by establishing 
the ‘fact’ that they lack scientific sense. Analysis of neopositivist 
doctrine nevertheless brings out its subjective, agnostic ideologi- 
cal orientation. That conclusion does not need special substan- 
tiation, since the evolution of neopositivism has led its followers 
to a conviction that their ‘philosophy of science’ implicitly pre- 
supposes certain ‘metaphysical’ ideological premisses. 

In contrast to positivism, the irrationalist ‘philosophy of life’, 
one of whose founders was Wilhelm Dilthey, considered a world 
outlook the essence of philosophy. Dilthey counterposed a ‘sci- 
ence of mind’ (Geisteswissenschaft) to the natural sciences, 
clearly undervaluing the cognitive significance of the latter. Ac- 
cording to him a philosophic outlook formed the deepest foun- 
dation of the ‘science of mind’, and was nothing else than un- 
derstanding of life, man’s self-comprehension of his essence, fun- 
damental life experiences, and strivings within the framework 
of a historically determined epoch. 


Philosophy [he wrote] has, finally, a relation with the 
practical world, its ideals and its order of life in the 
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context of the history of civilisation. Because it is the 

consciousness of will, and its rules, objects, and goods." 
The subjectivist interpretation of practice as a life-asserting 
complex of experiences and acts of will, the counterposing of 
the philosophic outlook to scientific knowledge (in particular to 
that of the natural sciences) and the claim that psychological 
introspection is the direct and therefore reliable knowledge from 
which philosophy springs, all gave Dilthey’s conception of the 
philosophic outlook a fundamentally unscientific character. 

Husserl, who suggested that phenomenology was absolutely in- 
compatible with any kind of outlook, since it was a strict sci- 
ence, took a categorical stand of denying a philosophic outlook. 
The latter was unavoidably anthropological and psychological, 
ie. subjective; it should be bracketed in the same way as empi- 
rical knowledge and discursive thinking. Real, true being was 
outside the empirically existing; it was ideally given and grasped 
by an intuitive, essential vision. The ideological character of his 
phenomenology is nevertheless obvious, whatever his subjective 
position. 

We have thus established a contradiction between the actual 
content of philosophy (specific world outlook) and its inadequate 
form of expression (denial of the possibility or necessity of 
a philosophic outlook). That contradiction is apparently one of 
the source of the difficulties that philosophers constantly come 
up against when they try to define the concept ‘philosophy’. 
Some have considered a theory of being the specific definition 
of philosophy, others the theory of knowledge, and still others 
a doctrine of values. Some philosophers insist that philosophy 
is a science, others, on the contrary, claim that it begins where 
science leaves off. In the opinion of a third group philosophy 
is a ‘No Man’s Land’ somewhere between theology and science. 
But the different definitions can be put in their place (in 
historical retrospect, of course) when we examine them as dif- 
ferent, sometimes even mutually exclusive descriptions of the 
philosophic outlook, whose content is by no means given to start 
with. This outlook changes, develops, passes from one defini- 
tion to another, opposite one, negates its former content while 
remaining a specific philosophic outlook upon the world. And 
whatever position a philosophy adopts in relation to world out- 
look (whether it substantiates one or rejects any world outlook) 
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we always discover a system of ideological generalisations in it. 
The fight against a world outlook is only one against a cer- 
tain philosophic (and non-philosophic) outlook, and denial of 
a philosophic outlook is a definite ideological, philosophic posi- 
tion. It is important to stress that the more philosophy moves 
away from claims to create a comprehensive science of sciences, 
the more obvious its ideological essence becomes. 

The line between philosophy and the special sciences, which 
is sometimes inexactly described as the ‘hiving off’ of the scien- 
ces from philosophy, by no means signifies its conversion into a 
special scientific discipline, as neopositivists suggest. It is a process 
of the discovery, development, and confinnation of its specific 
ideological essence. Dialectical materialism, while rejecting in 
principle any counterposing of philosophic inquiry to special 
scientific research (and so negating philosophy in the old sense 
of the word) defines the philosophic doctrine created by Marx- 
ism as follows: 


It is no longer a philosophy at all, but simply a world 
outlook which has to establish its validity and be ap- 
plied not in a science of sciences standing apart, but 
in the real sciences [Engels]. 


It would be distortion of Engels’ thought if we interpreted it 
in the spirit that pre-Marxist philosophy was not a world out- 
look since it was built as an all-embracing, absolute science. 
That fact undoubtedly glosses over the ideological characteris- 
tics of philosophy but in no way abolishes them. Materialism 
and idealism, mechanism and teleology, rationalism and empi- 
ricism, like all other philosophic trends and doctrines, is always 
an ideological system. Marxism’s negation of philosophy in the 
old sense of the term is a dialectical negation that brings out 
and confrrms the real ideological essence (and function) of phi- 
losophy. That is why Engels, developing the thesis above, said: 

Philosophy is therefore ‘sublated’ here, that is ‘both 


overcome and preserved’, overcome as regards its 
form, and preserved as regards its real content.‘ 


This real content of philosophy, in contrast to its varied ideolo- 
gical, historically conditioned forms of expression, has the char- 
acter of a world outlook; our job is to characterise its specific 
features. 
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it is true, also have a theoretical character, but they cannot (by 
their nature) be general outlooks, whose subject-matter is not 
just natural, not just social, but a unity of the two. 

The specific features of a general world outlook also determine 
the specific features of philosophic thinking, which comes out 
clearly enough in the doctrine of categories, mentioned above. 

Engels frequently stressed that philosophy taught how to 
think theoretically and that there was still (in the middle of the 
1870s) no other, non-philosophic school of theoretical thought. 
Without going into that thesis here (we have already examined 
it in a special history of philosophy study*), we would simply 
note that, according to it, philosophy adequately expresses the 
essence and main distinguishing features of theoretical think- 
ing. It is not simply a matter, too, of philosophy’s having been 
historically the first form of theoretical thought, or of natural 
science’s beginning to be theoretical (and not just empirical) 
inquiry only in the latter half of the nineteenth century (and 
that not in all its main branches). The fact is that theorising, 
with all its negative (speculative) and positive aspects, has had 
its broadest development precisely in philosophy. It is in philo- 
sophy that the theoretical forms the content as well as the form 
or mode of inquiry. Its essential content lies in its investigation 
of forms of theoretical thought (we have in mind not just logic 
as a part of philosophy, but also the doctrine of categories as 
forms of thought characterising the forms of universality in- 
trinsic in objective reality). 

In order to appreciate this specific characteristic of philosophy 
properly, we must analyse the features of theoretical thought 
that were (so to say) primordially inherent in it, while they 
took shape in science only at the stage of transition from descrip- 
tively empirical study of phenomena to abstract theoretical] in- 
vestigation of idealised objects. Let us consider the teaching of 
Thales from this angle; according to him water was originally 
the universal essence of everything that existed; everything arose 
from water and everything was converted into water. 

That statement was based on sense observed facts but it came 
into conflict at the same time with everyday experience, 
which taught that bread and wine were not water. Thales’ ba- 
sic thesis was partly a logical conclusion, partly an assumption 
confirmed by certain facts, Its general premiss was also the ab- 
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sence of knowledge about essential differences between pheno- 
mena. Thales’ conclusion was nothing else than a leap from di- 
rect observation to a universal theoretical generalisation. But 
the theoretical, even in its most limited forms, is not reducible, 
in principle, to the sense data on which it is built up. It can 
be supported only by new empirncal data, which it often be- 
comes possible to obtain precisely through this theoretical po- 
sition. The leap from empirical statements to theoretical gene- 
ralisations may consequently be a guess, as often happens in 
science, which must incidentally be regarded not simply as chance 
(in the psychological sense of the word) but as a normal form 
of theoretical quest that is necessarily displayed in assumptions, 
conclusions by analogy, and hypotheses. ‘No logical path leads 
from observation to the principles of theory,’ Einstein said.° 
That should not be interpreted as an admission of the alogi- 
cal;. it is rather what the well-known contemporary physicist 
Richard Feynman wnites: 


In general we look for a new law by the following 
process. First we guess it. Then we compute the con- 
sequences of the guess to see what would be implied 
if this law that we guessed is right. Then we compare 
the result of the computation to nature, with experi- 
ment or experience, compare it directly with observa- 
tion, to see if it works.” 


Suppositions, guesses, and hypotheses are usually generalisa- 
tions made from limited data of observation, insufficient in 
number. Such, in particular, are inductive inferences, since they 
are based on an inevitably incomplete series of observations. 
These conclusions are consequently leaps from vagueness of inde- 
finiteness to definiteness, which is initially only a conviction that 
is subsequently confirmed or, on the contrary, refuted by new 
facts. Arguments about the illegitimacy of inductive generalisa- 
tions are unsound unless, of course, we forget that this kind of 
generalisation is no apodictic and that its universality may be 
very limited or even imaginary. But, however problematical the 
universality of inductive conclusions, the scientist who formu- 
lates a certain pattern from observations and experiments cannot 
limit its universality, however much he wants to, unless he has, 
of course, the necessary factual data for it. Feynman’s following 
statement is therefore quite understandable: 
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We must, and we should, and we always do, extend 
as far as we can beyond what we already know, bey 
ond those ideas that we have already obtained. Dan- 
gerous? Yes. Uncertain? Yes, But it is the only way to 
make progress.” 


We may not agree with his over-categorical statement about the 
only way to make progress in science, but there is no doubt that 
extrapolation of scientific conclusions obtained from limited fac- 
tual data to new, still uninvestigated phenomena is both expe- 
dient and inevitable, in spite of its being undoubtedly fraught 
with errors. And Feynman is right when he concludes: ‘It is nec- 
essary to extend the ideas beyond where they have been test- 
ed.” 

Theoretical inquiry is theoretical precisely because it goes 
beyond experience (available experience, of course, and not ex- 
perience in general). But, since empirical research also crosses 
the boundaries of available experience to some extent, his char- 
acterisation of theoretical inquiry is still inadequate. Any gen- 
eralisation rises above already available experience precisely 
because it is an abstraction of identification. What is it then that 
specifically characterises theoretical generalisation? (1) First 
there is extrapolation not limited to the available data and bas- 
ed on investigation of a necessity, relation, or process that is in- 
terpreted as universal. The universal is inseparable from neces- 
sity, and the latter cannot be established empirically. As Lenin 
said: 

Theoretical cognition ought to give the object in its 


necessity, in its all-sided relations, in its contradicto- 
ry movement, an-und fir-sich (in and for itself) .¥ 


(2) Theoretical generalisation is entry into a sphere inacces- 
sible to sensory reflection of reality (at least at a given level of 
knowledge), a transition from sense perception to the ‘supersen- 
sory’, not in the metaphysical sense, of course, but in the dialec- 
tical one that Lenin pointed out: 

Sensuous representation cannot apprehend movement 
as a whole, it cannot, for example, apprehend 
movement with a speed of 30,000 km per second, but 
thought does and must apprehend it. 

Theoretical thought is capable of judging the past, and the 
future, ie. what is already not and what is still not. But it of 
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course has limits, at least relative ones, namely those of possible 
experience. The statement must not be understood in the Kan- 
tian sense, linked with a subjectivist conception of time and 
space. A graphic example of the limit of possible experience in 
modern physics is the so-called ‘mental experiments’ that usually 
suppose optimal, in practice unachievable conditions and tech- 
nical possibilities of the expemment. 

Unlike Kant, Lenin interpreted the difference between the 
thing-in-itself into the thing-for-us dialectically. Knowledge is the 
transformation of the thing-in-itself into the thing-for-us. Since 
that process takes place in practice, it is the transformation 
of necessity-in-itself into necessity-for-us, i.e. into freedom. The 
thing-for-us, ie. knowledge, is part of the thing-in-itself, i.e. 
the unknown. And theoretical knowledge is the extension of 
knowledge embracing the field of things-for-us to the still not 
understood field of the thing-in-itself. It as not, of course, an 
arbitrary extension of knowledge about some things to others, 
still unknown; it is done on the basis of standards and perspec- 
tives given by accumulated experience, and is corrected by the 
subsequent practice of inquiry. 

Let us now examine the philosophy of Thales so as to bring 
out the specific character of thought fully, as it is realised in 
philosophy. Thales’ thesis about the special nature of water, 
which was the absolute essence of all things for him, was of course 
erroneous, but it was an error full of content that implicitly 
includes certain ideas that could not in any way be appraised 
as false. They were the idea of primary matter, the idea of 
substance as the universal essence of things, the idea of the 
unity (material unity) of the world, the idea of universal change 
in nature, universal transformation, and the universal link 
of all things, the idea of the self-motion of matter. None of 
these ideas was directly expressed by Thales, of course, at a 
time when such terms as ‘substance’, ‘matter’, ‘self-motion’ still 
did not exist. But that is not of decisive importance, for it was 
a matter of the implicit thought and meaning of his basic pro- 
position, and of the conclusions that logically followed from it. 

Thales’ conception meant, epistemologically, recognition of 
the knowability in principle of the world, a conviction that the 
world should be explained from itself, excluding the supernatu- 
ral, and from consciousness of the substantial character of sense 
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data for knowledge both of individual things and their univeral 
essence. Thales distinguished philosophic conviction from the 
notions of everyday cansciousness, which in embryo presupposed 
a demarcation (and even counterposing) of the theoretical and 
the empirical, and recognition of the inevitability of a contra- 
diction between them. 

Thales said that the gods had originated from water. That 
dictum (as it appears, in any case, at first glance) was not ame- 
nable to evaluation in general as true or false. Theologists can- 
not help being indignant at such a naturalistic ‘theology’; atheists 
do not agree either with the recognition of the existence of gods 
or with the attempt to deduce the notion of their existence from 
some fact of nature. Nevertheless, Thales’ thesis was brilliant, 
and included truths that should seemingly be called intentional, 
because there was obvious error in it, but it included profound, 
in many ways true, ideas in covert form, and (what is no less 
important) rational methodological precepts. 

The thesis of the natural origin of the gods is evidence of 
Thales’ amazing consistency. Having recognised water, i.e. a 
certain substance of nature, as the original cause, he deduced 
not only all other natural things from it but also what was 
traditionally considered supernatural. The gods were converted 
into natural beings, and that was undoubtedly a turn in prin- 
ciple toward an atheistic outlook. There was nothing superna- 
tural; everything had natural causes and a natural explanation. 
It is worth stressing that the naturalistic world conception that 
began with Thales only triumphed in science in modern times. 

The amazing consistency of the conclusion drawn by Thales 
brings out one of the most essential features of philosophic 
thought. Readers of philosophical works are often startled by 
the extravagant conclusions that philosophers ultimately come 
to, which can only be properly understood when one traces the 
inner logic of the philosophic system that inevitably leads to 
them. From that angle, too, the inconsistency of the final con- 
clusions may prove to be a consistent canclusion from ampbigu- 
ous premisses. 

We also know that Thales discovered magnetism, or rather 
the property of certain substances to attract iron. He even tried 
to explain this property, which he apparently considered so 
essential that he thought it possible to suppose the most unbeliev- 
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able thing, namely that a magnet attracted iron filings be- 
cause it had a soul. An essential feature of philosophic thought 
comes out here, namely, sweeping analogies, intrepid extrapola- 
tions, assumptions that lack adequate grounds, and even the use 
of the prejudices of everyday consciousness. 

Thales did not know, of course, that this ‘soul’ was conscious- 
ness. But everyday experience, from which he set out, indicat- 
ed that living matter was capable of ‘attracting’ things to itself. 
A magnet did not have an adaptation in order to ‘seize’ iron 
filings; but our hands pick fruit because consciousness, the ‘soul’, 
‘tells’ them to do so. That means that it is a matter not of an 
adaptation for seizing, but of a ‘soul’ that is itself the ‘cause’ 
of the seizing movement. 

It goes without saying that our reconstruction of motives of 
Thales’ conviction about the properties of a magnet is just a 
guess. It is based on his main principle, that only natural things, 
explicable by natural causes, exist. His argument about the source 
of the properties inherent in a magnet is also remarkable 
in this respect, that it brings out the root peculiarity of theore- 
tical thought pointed out above, namely to leap from the empi- 
rical to the theoretical and from the stating of facts to their 
explanation. 

One of the jobs of epistemology is a concrete inquiry into 
the leap-like passage from the data of observations to theoretical 
generalisations. The history of science and philosophy reveals 
a diversity of such dialectical transitions, which are scientifically 
justified in some cases, but turn out to be mistakes in others, 
and in others still have a ‘mixed character’. Epistemologically 
this transition is a negation of sensuous authenticity, a mental 
assumption, stimulated by imagination, about the reality of 
what has not yet been established by observation or cannot, in 
general, be the object of observation. 

The materialists of antiquity asserted that nothing came from 
nothing. That principle, in spite of its obvious tautological char- 
acter, was full of content. Christian theologists and supporters 
of creationism in general are very well aware of that, Spinoza 
confirmed the principle of the substantiality of nature. John 
Toland and the French materialists of the eighteenth century 
put forward the principle of the self-motion of matter. Engels, 
characterising one of the great discoveries of nineteenth-century 
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science, having these results of the development of philosophy in 
mind, said: “The unity of all motion in nature is no longer a 
philosophical assertion, but a natural-scientific fact’. 

Philosophy arose in general as natural philosophy, in which 
brilliant scientific insights had already been formulated in anti- 
quity. In modern times natural philosophy, fulfilling the func- 
tion, to some extent, of theoretical science (and seemingly pre- 
paring the way for its rise), developed a number of broad na- 
tural-science generalisations. Engels pointed out that it 

could do this only by putting in place of the real but 
as yet unknown interconnections ideal, fancied ones, 
filling in the missing facts by figments of the mind 
and bridging the actual gaps merely in imagination. 
In the course of this procedure it conceived many 
brilliant ideas and foreshadowed many later discov- 
eries, but it also produced a considerable amount of 
nonsense, which indeed could not have been other- 
wise." 
The first cosmogonic theories were created by natural philoso- 
phers. Giordano Bruno’s natural philosophy was based on Co- 
pernicus’ heliocentric system and was a further development of 
it. Descartes took Copernicus’ ideas into his own cosmogony, 
based on a proposition about the origin of the solar system. The 
idea of the transformation of animal and plant species was de- 
veloped by eighteenth century natural philosophers. Schelling’s 
natural philosophy was an outstanding attempt to comprehend 
and unite, theoretically, in a single whole, the doctrine of ele- 
ctricity, the discovery of oxygen, and the achievements of biolo 
gy in the second half of the eighteenth century. The physicist 
Oersted discovered electromagnetic induction under Schelling’s 
direct influence. Lorenz Oken, a supporter of Schelling’s natu- 
ral philosophy, anticipated cell theory. 

Engels categorically condemned the unhistorc approach to 
natural philosophy, and the scornful attitude to it that was 
common among quite a few naturalists in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, pointing out that empiricist naturalists often fell into theo 
retical errors that were a step back compared with natural phi- 
losophy.1”7 It was in this connection that he stressed that natu- 
ral philosophy 

contains a great deal of nonsense and fantasy, but not 
more than the unphilosophical theories of the empi- 
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rical natural scientists contemporary with that philo- 
sophy, and that there was also in it much that was 
sensible and rational began to be perceived after the 
theory of evolution became widespread.” 


The development of the natural sciences led to their gradual 
emancipation from limited empiricism as well as to their sepa- 
ration from natural philosophy. Empiricism, by rejecting theore- 
tical generalisation, had proved incapable of comprehending 
facts that were evidence of the existence in nature herself of 
objective forms of universality that natural philosophy had tried 
to discover by speculation. The counterposing of natural philo- 
sophy to matural science became a historical anachronism be- 
cause natural science itself had taken the road of broad theore- 
tical generalisations. Engels, summing up this historical process, 
wrote: 


Today, when one needs to comprehend the results of 
natural scientific investigation only dialectically, that 
is, in the sense of their own interconnection... today 
natural philosophy is finally disposed of. Bvery at 
tempt at resurrecting it would be not only superfluous 
but a step backwards.” 


That of course did not mean that philosophy had lost its func- 
tion of anticipating natural scientific discoveries in our time. On 
the contrary, this anticipation has become the business, as a 
rule, of philosophically thinking naturalists. That circumstance 
indicates that philosophic thought is also necessary in the spe- 
cial sciences of nature, by virtue of its special theoretical char- 
acter, not to mention the social sciences in which its absolute 
need was brilliantly demonstrated by Marx’s Capital. 

Theoretical discoveries (of which forecasting is a type) are 
epistemologically a negation of direct data. The same must be 
said of theoretical errors, since there is no special capacity for 
error different from cognitive activity. Knowledge is increased 
by discovery of the truth, depending on the circumstances, or 
falls into error. Epistemological inquiry into the process of knowl- 
edge is at the same time also inquiry into error. The opposition 
of truth and error is not absolute. The dialectic of understand- 
ing does not eliminate either their opposition or their relative 
character. Unity of these opposites is (in certain conditions, of 
course) a specific phenomenon of knowledge. 
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The investigator is constantly trying to delimit and counter- 
pose truth and error but that opposition is limited, by virtue of 
necessity, to certain contexts. In natural philosophy truth and 
error are interpenetrating opposites that can only be demarcated 
by going beyond the limits of this abstract, speculative form of 
philosophising. The source of both the insights and errors of 
natural philosophers is (as Engels said) their ‘extravagant theo- 
rising’.?° This essential feature of speculative philosophising mer 
its special examination, since it expresses the nature of theore- 
tical thought, though inadequately. 

The Marxist negation of philosophy in the old sense is a re- 
pudiation of extravagant theorising. But it is a dialectical ne- 
gation, a repudiation of the force of abstraction that had be- 
come its weakness, a rejection of abstracting that had got out of 
touch with the facts and overstepped all limits. Without abstrac- 
tion there is no thinking, of course, even at the empirical lev- 
el; theoretical thinking means to pass from the facts to abstract 
objects (lines in geometry, ideal gas or an absolutely black body 
in physics), including concepts that can get empirical applica- 
tion only through their empirical interpretation. The existence 
in science of concepts that are not amenable to empirical inter- 
pretation, just like the existence of concepts that have only an 
operational significance, remains an open question as regards 
their objective content. There are also abstractions that, over- 
stepping any limitation, ignore the real properties of objects, 
claiming to know their underlying basis. The specalative philo- 
sopher, Marx pointed out, digresses from what distinguishes one 
fruit from another (e.g. an apple from a pear) and examines the 
general concept of fruit not as the result of abstracting thought 
or as abstraction, but on the contrary as the supreme reality, 
the substance of real apples and pears, which are thus the prod- 
uct of the ‘self-motion’ of fruit in general. The concept is trans- 
formed into the ontological basis of real things, i.e. is interpret- 
ed idealistically. 

The speculative philosopher, depriving real things of their 
properties, obtains an abstraction of a thing, an abstraction of 
movement that he substitutes for the real things and their mo- 
tion. As Marx wrote: 


If we abstract thus from every subject all the alleged 
accidents, animate or inanimate, men or things, we 
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are right in saying that in the final abstraction, the 
only substance left is the logical categories.” 

We must stress that the Marxist critique of extravagant ab- 
straction has nothing in common with disparagement of the sig- 
nificance of scientific abstraction or limiting of its level. For 
example, neither chemical reagents nor other means of inquiry 
of the natural sciences are applicable in political economy; it 
all admits of being replaced by the force of abstraction. That 
can also be said of certain other sciences that have attained a 
high level of abstraction. The more scientific abstractions depart 
from the empirical object of inquiry, the more they lead to deep- 
er knowledge of it. 

When Galileo was studying the laws of falling bodies, he ab- 
stracted their shape and weight and the fact that they fell in 
a certain gaseous medium. He compared the results obtained 
mathematically with the data of observation and experiment. 
The comparison indicated that the abstraction, which made a 
mathematical description of the law of falling possible, was jus- 
tified, at least within certain limits. It goes without saying that 
aerodynamics takes the shape and weight of bodies into account 
when studying their free fall, and also the medium, since this 
science studies the optimum conditions of the movement of fly- 
ing machines. 

Science did not immediately take the path of experimental- 
ly controlled abstraction. The history of scientific thought in an- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages provides many examples of unjusti- 
fied assumptions and unsubstantiated abstraction. It was only 
gradually, as reliable scientific information was amassed and the 
experimental foundation of research laid, that it became possible 
to surmount uncontrolled abstracting. And the greater the ad- 
vance made by science, and the bigger the stock of facts and 
knowledge it disposed of, the more substantiated were the ab- 
stractions employed by it and the techniques of abstraction. 

The limitations of the process of abstraction amassed by the 
content of science and the experience of its development do not 
signify any weakening of the power of abstraction. The bans re- 
late only to extravagant theorising. And even they should not 
be taken as a categorical imperative. 

The progress of science has removed scientific propositions fur- 
ther and further from everyday experience and the directly ob- 
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served phenomena. The transition from phenomenon to essence, 
from one essence to another, deeper one, is an intensification 
of the scale of abstraction, penetration of abstracting thought 
into new realms of reality, and development of the power of 
abstraction. Subordination of abstracting activity to certain 
norms signifies at the same time a change of those norms, and 
a development of the power of abstraction within new limits. 

When we draw a hard and fast line between substantiated 
and unsubstantiated theorising, extravagant abstraction, etc., 
we should not take the path of counterposing them absolutely. 
The relation of these opposites is not reducible to an antithesis 
of scientific knowledge and unscientific thinking. They exist in 
science as well, which cannot (and sometimes should not) avoid 
insufficiently unsubstantiated, risky abstraction and theorising, the 
more so that we can far from always say whether the philosoph- 
ical abstractions are substantiated or adequately substantiated. 
The initial propositions of materialist philosophy are substan- 
tiated by the whole aggregate of the data of practice. It is con- 
sequently more correct to speak only of inadequately substantiat- 
ed theorising predominating in speculative (pre Marxist and 
non-Marxist) philosophy, and sometimes even extravagant ab- 
stracting, with which the natural sciences had already 
finished in the main in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The substantiation of abstractions is always relative, of course. 
Some scientific abstractions only became truly scientific dur- 
ing the development of science; in their original form they are 
not adequately substantiated and are sometimes rejected as ar- 
bitrary assumptions. The fate of many hypotheses that have be- 
come proven theories with time fully confirms that truth. New 
ideas that revolutionise science do not win recognition for a 
long time not simply through inertia and addiction to the old, 
but also because they come into conflict with old, well substan- 
tiated, yet at the same time limited theoretical notions. It also 
often happens that new theoretical propositions are a break- 
through into a still uninvestigated field; that makes them lack 
substantiation up to a certain time. The substantiation or non- 
substantiation of a theoretical proposition does not of itself co- 
incide with its truth or falsity. The groundlessness or insufficient 
grounding of a theoretical proposition may also be due to its 
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one-sided development, absence of conditions for its practical 
application, etc. Some fully substantiated propositions become 
false through overestimation of the limits of their applicability. 
Even a truth may turn out to be error if it is pushed beyond 
certain limits, which cannot usually, however, be established in 
advance. 

Niels Bohr made a witty remark, which became widely ac- 
cepted, about the scientific fruitfulness of crazy ideas that come 
into conflict with traditional notions and convictions that have 
acquired the solidity of prejudice. He had in mind revolutionary 
scientific ideas that it was impossible to translate immediately 
into the language of common sense, to make agree with existing 
scientific knowledge, or to back by many partial inquiries. They 
therefore seem queer, though subsequent development lends them 
the character of new, generally accepted scientific standards, 
which with time also begin to be shaken (or limited) by new 
crazy ideas. 

The history of philosophy presents a host of such ideas to our 
mental gaze, most of which have subsequently become establish- 
ed as the property of everyday consciousness as well as of sci- 
ence. It should not be thought that a philosophy loses this ca- 
pacity to revolutionise theoretical thinking when it becomes a 
scientific, philosophic outlook. On the contrary, rather. The 
sciences with which philosophy becomes integrated give new 
impetus to its inquiries. 

So, when we characterise philosophy as a general theoretical 
world outlook, we thereby point out both its differentia spectfica 
and its features that are inherent in all sciences that have reach- 
ed the level of theoretical inquiry. What distinguishes philo- 
sophy trom these sciences is at the same time also common to 
both of them. The difference includes identity, because it is a 
dialectical difference. But this common element is inherent in 
philosophy and the sciences to substantially different degrees. 
The quantitative differences pass into qualitative ones. In or 
der to understand philosophy correctly, therefore (or, incident- 
ally, any phenomena in general), we have to grasp both the 
features that distinguish it from other phenomena and _ those 
they have in common. The specific and the non specific are 
linked together, as opposites whose unity is also the essence 
of the phenomenon. 
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The Marxist definition of philosophy that we want to end 
this section with must, of course, be applicable to all philosophic 
doctrines in spite of the fact that they quite often diverge not 
only in their understanding of the essence of philosophy but also 
in the direction of inquiry, which means that our definition 
should not be made a standard. It only indicates what philo- 
sophy was over the ages and what it remains in our day, in 
spite of all the changes that it has undergone. On the other 
hand, this definition may only be correct insofar as it reflects, 
on the one hand, the centuries-old counterposing of philosophic 
knowledge to unphilosophic inquiry and practice, and, on the 
other hand, registers the fact of Marxism’s overcoming of this 
opposition by creating a scientific, philosophic world outlook. 
In short, our definition should be a theoretical summing up of 
the historical, philosophic process. 

Philosophy is a system of convictions that forms a general 
theoretical outlook upon the world which comprehends, criti- 
cally analyses, amd generalises scientific knowledge, everyday 
practice, and historical experience, investigates the diversity of 
the forms of universality intrinsic in nature and society, and on 
that basis develops the principles of knowledge, evaluation, be- 
haviour, and the practical activity in general with which peo- 
ple link their vital interests in different historical epochs. 

The main concepts that our definition of philosophy was built 
up from have already been examined above. It remains for us, 
in conclusion, simply to touch briefly on two moments not con- 
sidered above. Philosophy is a system of definite convictions, and 
that distinguishes it from philosophic thought (reflection), which 
has its place in fragmentary form in any field of knowledge, ar- 
tistic creation, or everyday life. Owing to this reflection the 
unity of philosophy with all forms of mental assimilation of the 
world, and the unsoundness of counterposing it to unphilosophic 
activity becomes obvious. Philosophy, of course, presupposes phi- 
losophic thought, but the latter also exists outside philosophy, and 
sometimes independently of it, which means that it is not just 
philosophers who think philosophically. 

Philosophy must be regarded as a system not just because sys- 
tematic exposition is characteristic of most philosophies. Some, 
on the contrary, are expounded fragmentarily, aphoristically, 
since their founders categorically rejected the concept of a phi- 
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losophic system. Analysis of these doctrines nevertheless indi- 
cates that absence of the external signs of a system does no rule 
out the existence of premisses that agree with one another, and 
of philosophic deductions that also agree with them. The con- 
tradictions that are sometimes discovered in these feigned anti- 
systems are evidence in part of the inconsistency of their creat- 
ors and partly of their attempts to overcome this inconsistency. 

Dialectical materialism is the negation of traditional philo- 
sophic systems built up as closed systems of knowledge, once and 
for all completed, independent of the subsequent development 
of knowledge. The philosophic system created by Marxism is a 
developing system overcoming the limited character of each of 
the degrees of philosophic knowledge already attained. In that 
respect, consequently, the scientific, philosophic outlook on the 
world fully overcomes unsound counterposing of philosophy to 
scientific knowledge.” 

The unity of philosophic and special scientific inquiry, which 
could not be broken down by the centuries’ old counterposing 
of philosophy to non-philosophic inquiry, is convincingly demon- 
strated in the fact that philosophy constantly comprehends and 
tackles the most general epistemological problems of scientific 
quest. Philosophy performs a special ideological function that 
neither the individual, specific sciences nor the aggregate of con- 
crete, scientific knowledge in general takes on, or can take on. 

The sciences, when performing their special investigative 
tasks, do not bother to analyse the concepts they operate with, 
if these are not special ones of that field of inquiry. The sciences 
discover laws, establish certain truths, and develop hypotheses, 
theories, etc., but they do not answer the questions: what is a 
law? what is truth? what is a hypothesis, a theory, science? The 
concepts with which they operate (having in mind sensuously 
observed facts, or notions quite clear to the scientist) become 
objects of the special analysis that philosophy concerns itself 
with. The naturalist studies material bodies but does not ask 
‘what is matter?’. His theoretical activity does not in itself in- 
terest him; it serves him as a means or mode of inquiry, a spe- 
cial mental state that gives profound satisfaction. And when 
Descartes, for example, asked ‘What is thought’,#* or Fichte ask- 
ed ‘By what authority does man call a certain part of the phys- 
ical world his body?’,** they posed specifically philosophic prob- 
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lems. When philosophy answers these questions it is concerned 
with methodological matters as well as ideological problems. 
The general philosophical methodology, in contrast to the meth- 
odology of the inquiries of the special sciences, coincides in 
*the main with a world outlook. Dialectics is not only a method, 
but also a theory, viz., the theory of development. 

In our day the immense methodological and ideological sig- 
nificance of dialectical materialism is also often recognised by 
scientists in capitalist countries who, being aware of the un- 
soundness of the idealist outlook, are attracted to Marxism’s sci- 
entific, philosophic outlook upon the world, which reflects the 
real trend of development of science.?° That fact-is supremely 
indicative when one allows for the ideological atmosphere of 
capitalist society, hostile to Marxism. 

A scientific understanding of philosophy as a specific form of 
sctentific knowledge, insofar as it has in mind the philosophic 
doctrine of Marxism, helps us more deeply to comprehend the 
place of philosophy in the system of scientific knowledge, and 
its relation to practice, in particular and especially to the prac- 
tice of the socialist reconstruction of society. 


The Basic Question of Philosophy. 
The Unity and Diversity of 
the Philosophic Problematic 


The definition of a philosophy as a general theoretical outlook 
upon the world is directly linked, as Engels pointed out,. with 
the answer to the basic philosophic question, i.e. with analysis 
of the main, and at the same time most differing, forms of uni- 
versality, viz., material and ideal. The concepts of the material 
and the ideal embrace the whole aggregate of really existing and 
mental phenomena. 
These [Lenin said] are the ultimate, most compre 
hensive concepts, which epistemology has in point of 
fact so far not surpassed (apart from changes in no- 
menclature, which are always possible) .* 
That which is material is not spiritual, and vice versa. But at 
the same time the spiritual is linked with the material, does not 
exist without it, is its product and a property of highly organis- 
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ed matter. That is the basic premiss of materialist philosophy. 
Idealism, on the contrary, insists that the material is only a ma- 
nifestation of the spiritual. The main philosophical trends are 
thus agreed that the concepts material and spiritual are the ul- 
timate general concepts, signifying two main olasses of pheno-’ 
mena that have a certain causal relation with one another. 

The concepts of the material and spiritual are abstractions 
at a very high level. The line of principle between them, which 
was already drawn in antiquity, is largely an achievement of 
the philosophy and science of modern times. Plato differentiat- 
ed the material and the ideal as the corporeal and non-corpo- 
real. Aristotle suggested that form differed from matter as an 
immaterial principle. Plato also introduced the concept of a 
transcendental ‘soul’ or ‘spirit’? that only temporarily resided in 
the body, leaving it after man’s death. The main substantial 
form of the spiritual, according to Plato, was the idea, i.e. con- 
cepts of all existing things, which formed another world inde- 
pendent of them. 

In modern times the concept of the spiritual, even within 
idealist philosophy, approximates to reality. For Descartes it was 
nothing other than thought, consciousness, i.e. by no means tran- 
scendental. But he opposed it absolutely to the material, which 
he reduced to extension. For all its unsoundness that dualistic 
posing of the basic philosophic question, contained a profound 
conjecture. The opposing of the spiritual to the material in the 
context of the basic philosophic question was really absolute. 
One of the two—either the material or the spiritual—could be 
the initial, primary one. There was no third. Descartes himself 
tried to avoid this alternative. The Cartesian assumption of two 
substances was refuted by Spinoza, who demonstrated that there 
was an absolutely primary one. 


Even the antithesis of matter and mind [Lenin wrote] 
has absolute significance only within the bounds of a 
very limited field in this case exclusively within the 
bounds of the fundamental epistemological problem of 
what is to be regarded as primary and what as sec- 
ondary. Beyond these bounds the relative character 
of this antithesis is indubitable.” 


And science, in fact, after it had cleared up the substance of 
the delimitation of material processes, on the one hand, and 
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spiritual ones an the other, had already obtained the opportu- 
nity to investigate the relation of the spiritual and material, and 
their actual unity, in the biological form of existence of matter, 
which was fully realised in human life and society. Science, in- 
quiring into material processes that possessed spiritual] proper- 
ties, brought out the dependence of the latter on certain states 
of matter, changes in which caused their disappearance and a 
transition from the highest form of the development of matter 
to the lowest. Materialist philosophy is thus a more general ide- 
ological summing up of the naturalists’ inquiries. 

As Engels wrote: ‘Our consciousness and thinking, however 
suprasensuous they may seem, are the product of a material, 
bodily organ, the brain.”** The spiritual/material relation (inso- 
far as the spiritual, psychological is transformed through devel- 
opment of the biological form of existence of matter into a spe- 
cifically human, social relation of consciousness to objective rea- 
lity independent of it) becomes the cognitive process. That is the 
epistemological aspect of the basic question of philosophy, in 
contrast to its ontological aspect. And here consciousness and 
the external world (correspondingly, the subjective and the ob- 
jective) function as extremely broad concepts embracing every- 
thing existing on the one hand and everything mental on the 
other. 

Consciousness is always awareness of what is not conscious- 
ness; its existence presupposes a reality independent of it that 
it reflects. Self-consciousness, i.e. man’s consciousness of himself, 
is an indirect reflection of the external world that is directly 
represented, however, as independent of it. Descartes erected 
this directness and unmediated character of self-awareness into 
an absolute principle of philosophy (idealist, of course). But 
Kant demonstrated that it undoubtedly posited a reality, an ex- 
ternal world independent of it. 

We thus see that the basic philosophic question registers the 
fact of human existence and its main premiss, the sine qua non 
of man’s conscious, purposeful activity. Since consciousness is 
intrinsic in man, and since he is aware of objects around him, 
and distinguishes himself from the external world, he finds him- 
self in a situation that is formulated by the basic question of 
philosophy. The relation of the spiritual and the material is a 
fact that exists independently of man’s consciousness. At the 
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same time it specifically characterises human existence. Hence 
it is understandable why the question of the relation of the 
spiritual and the material (and correspondingly of the subjec- 
tive and the objective) forms the basic question of philosophy. 
Philosophers did not dream it up; it arises from the whole of 
human practice, the history of knowledge, and human history 
in general. It is also clear, however, that the diversity of people’s 
relations with the world around them is expressed in a one-si- 
ded way, abstractly and theoretically, by the basic philosophic 
question. 

The psychophysical problem, and investigation of the evolu- 
tion of life in general, are organically linked with the basic phi- 
losophic question. The materialist answer to it (realised or not) 
is the initial methodological premiss of any scientific research. 

The basic philosophic question also includes other problems 
of philosophy whose significance cannot be exaggerated. The 
problems of substance, unity of the world, the thing-in-itself, 
the subjective and the objective, practice as the specific, active 
unity of the spiritual and material—all at bottom posit it. But 
it would be wrong to deduce them from it or to reduce them 
to it. The real content of all philosophic problems is derived 
from the development of science, practical activity, and histori- 
cal experience. Attemps to interpret the problematic of philo- 
sophy as the result of logical development of the content of the 
basic philosophic question, i.e. identification of the subject-mat- 
ter of philosophy with it, are mistaken. The subject-matter of 
philosophy does not boil down to which is primary, the material 
or the ideal. That point is no longer a problem today, i.e. it is 
already a resolved matter, even if idealist theories dispute the 
answer. The subject-matter of philosophy, and of any investiga- 
tive activity, primarily comprises an aggregate of problems, i.e. 
questions subject to solution. Resolved questions are not, of 
course, excluded from the subject-matter of science, but they cease 
to be objects of inquiry. 

The materialist conception of history rejects reduction of the 
evolution of knowledge to a logical process. The epistemology 
of dialectical materialism excludes a widening interpretation of 
the main philosophic question that glosses over its real signifi- 
cance and slurs over its alternative character. Engels stressed 
that it is a matter of ‘which is primary, spirit or nature’.?® 
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Lenin attributed decisive importance to that formulation of 
Engels’ when determining the trend of a philosophic doctrine: 


Engels was right when he said that the essential 
thing is not which of the numerous schools of ma- 
terialism or idealixm a particular philosopher belongs 
to, but whether he takes nature, the external world, 
matter in motion, or spirit, reason, consciousness, etc., 
as primary.” 

Lenin consequently insisted that the spiritual/material question 

should be examined in a strictly determined aspect within the 

context of the basic philosophic question, since it was a matter 


of the antithesis between matenaliam and idealian, 
of the difference between the two fundamental lines 
in philosophy. Are we to proceed from things to sen- 
sation and thought? Or are we to proceed from 
thought and sensation to things?” 


The spiritual/material question (and the psychophysical problem 
as well) is not reducible to the basic philosophic question; it is 
much broader in its content since it presupposes inquiry into 
various forms of the psychic and spiritual on the one hand, and 
investigation of various forms of the material (e.g. diological, 
social) on the other, which usually goes well beyond the limits 
of philosophy. 

While an absolute counterposing of the spiritual and material 
has its place within the basic question of philosophy, psycholo- 
gical inquiry treats these opposites as relative. 

Extended understanding of the basic philosophic question, 
which may appear at first glance to stress its underlying import- 
ance, in reality glosses over the latter, since the profound sense 
and epistemological necessity of this question consist in its ca- 
tegorically formulated alternative: materialism aor idealism. To 
ignore that alternative is to condemn any philosophising to ec- 
lectic groping. 

Lenin wrote: 

Whether nature, matter, the physical, the external 
world should be taken as primary, and conscious- 
ness, mind, sensation (experience—as the widespread 
terminology of our time has it), the psychical, etc., 
should be regarded as secondary that is the root 


question which in fact continues to divide the phi- 
losophers into two great camps.” 
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By stressing the significance of the alternative choice, he thus 
characterised the place of the basic question of philosophy in 
each philosopher’s system of views, whether or not some was 
conscious of it or no. A materialist or an idealist answer to the 
basic philosophic question forms the starting point of philosoph- 
ic inquiry, and theoretically predetermines its direction, the 
philosopher’s position, and whether he belongs to one of the 
main philosophic doctrines. But the basic philosophic question 
does not coincide with the subject-matter of philosophy, even 
though it constitutes a very essential part of it. 

While opposing underestimation of the basic philosophic ques- 
tion, we must at the same time not forget its specific content 
and in what sense it is basic. The problematic of philosophy, the 
themes of philosophic inquiries, the content of philosophic dis- 
putes, and the philosophic ideas that predominate in any his- 
torical period are all the product of social development, knowl- 
edge (understanding), and practice. To reduce the diversity of 
the philosophic problematic to one aspect, however great its 
significance for determining the direction of philosophic inquiry, 
means to tear philosophy out of the historical conditions of its 
development and the social functions that it performs. Dialec- 
tical materialism differs from other doctrines as the science of 
the most general laws of the development of nature, society, and 
knowledge, i.e. by its subject-matter. It is clear that the Marx- 
ist understanding of the most general laws of development pos- 
its a materialist answer to the basic philosophic question. But 
it cannot be reduced to that, nor deduced from it. 

The subject-matter of philosophy, like that of any science, 
undergoes change. Problems that used to be the focus of atten- 
tion retire to the background or even disappear in general from 
philosophy. New problems arise that did not exist in the past. 
And those who suppose that all the problems facing it in va- 
rious historical periods are only variations on one and the same 
theme, wittingly or unwittingly ignore the actual development 
of philosophy, the changes in its subject-matter, the renewal of 
its problematic. To suppose that philosophers have sweated over 
solution to one and the same problem at all times, and that this 
question thus remains unchanged since it is also a subject of in- 
quiry in our day, means willy-nilly to support those opponents 
of philosophy who have always maintained that it does not an- 
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swer a single question, does not pose new problems, and there- 
fore has nothing in common either with science or with the pres- 
sing problems of social life. 

To ignore the specific nature of the basic philosophic question 
and reduce the subject-matter of philosophy to it (to one prob- 
lem, however important in general), is to forget that the doc- 
trines of various historical periods differed from one another es- 
sentially in content. Identifying them impoverishes the wealth 
of ideas of philosophical development in the spirit of a positi- 
vist slighting of ‘philosophising’ as, in essence, fruitless scholas- 
ticism. 

It is sometimes suggested that the subject-matter of philoso- 
phy should be identified with the basic philosophic question as 
a simple, unambiguous answer to a question around which dis- 
putes alleged to discredit philosophy never die. But this ‘simple’ 
answer to a very complicated questions proves on closer exami- 
nation to be a form of avoiding a real answer that has an ap- 
parent persuasiveness. As P. N. Fedoseyev has correctly 
remarked: 


There is much discussion around the question of 
the subject-matter of philosophy, and it has been 
going on for quite a long time. The impression is 
created that fruitful development of this problem is 
being prevented by a certain ‘narrowness’ and ab- 
stractness in its posing, and its consideration outside 
the concrete cultural and ideological situations in 
which the interconnection of philosophy and other 
spheres of knowledge is realised in practice.” 


Any philosophical system that is in any way developed is 
built up from several philosophic disciplines (ontology, epistemo- 
logy, logic, natural philosophy, anthropology, philosophy of his- 
tory, ethics, aesthetics, etc.). Each discipline has its own subject 
of inquiry. And philosophy as a system of definite disciplines is 
characterised by a complex field of inquiry. To consider all these 
disciplines as different aspects of the investigation of one and 
the same question is to impoverish their content. Even when we 
broaden the posing of the basic question, i.e. go beyond the lim- 
its of the alternative formulated by it and so pass to a more gen- 
eral range of questions about the redation of the whole variety 
of the spiritual to the diversity of the material, this problema- 
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tic, too, only partially covers the subject-matter of philosophic 
iquiries, 

Every philosophic system is characterised not only by its in- 
herited problematic but also by the fact that it makes new prob- 
lems the object of inquiry. The problem cogito posed by Des- 
cartes, the problem of the phenomenon and thing-in-itself that 
occupied Kant, and the problem of the substance-subject dis- 
cussed by Hegel, all went beyond the limits of the preceding 
problematic.** 

Some of those involved in the discussion of the subject-mat- 
ter of philosophy suggest that the basic philosophic question is 
becoming the sole subject-matter of philosophy as it ‘hives off’ 
sciences of nature and society, so limiting its problematic. That 
point of view has been expressed by Kopnin (with certain re- 
servations, it is true) : 


The basic question of philosophy has always been 
the subject of philosophy, but it has appeared in 
different forms in different historical periods, and 
occupied a different place in philosophy. When phi- 
losophy was a system of views about the world and 
of concepts about the phenomena and patterns of 
its motion, and there was not yet differentiation of 
scientific knowledge, the basic question really was 
only one of the problems it was concerned with. 


We cannot agree with that opinion because it is not support- 
ed (in our view) by a historical philosophic inquiry that dem- 
onstrates that philosophies that are demarcated from the sci- 
ences of nature and society have nothing in common, i.e. do 
not have the same object of inquiry. It is sufficient, for example, 
to compare the positivism of Comte and his followers and Feu- 
erbach’s philosophical anthropology, or any other doctrine taken 
at random (Hartmann’s ‘new ontology’, the philosophy of lin- 
guistic analysis, personalism, etc.), to be convinced that each 
of them has its own specific range of matters, and its own spe- 
cial theme (which does not, incidentally, of course, exclude 
their common problems; they, however, are in the background, 
i.e. do not characterise them in a specific way). Only an ab- 
stract notion of the subject-matter of philosophy, a notion that 
in fact ignores the problematic that distinguishes one doctrine 
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from another, can be satisfied by a statement that they have a 
common object of inquiry and that they differ from one another 
only in their different answers to one and the same question. 

The problematic of dialectical materialism differs essentially 
from that of modern idealist philosophy, from which it is also 
obvious that it is quite unjustified to reduce the subject-matter 
of philosophy to one basic question, or even several major ones. 
It is also important to stress that dialectical materialism is con- 
cerned with investigating problems posed by non-Marxist doc- 
trines. There are problems and themes that are common to va- 
rious (even opposing) philosophies, just as there are essentially 
different, sometimes even incompatible, philosophic themes and 
problems. One can therefore establish only a relative, common 
element in the object of inquiry, mainly within the context of 
the same trend or current, or (in other words) a common inter- 
est in one and the same objects. This heterogeneity of the sub- 
ject-matter of philosophy is not simply due to its having under- 
gone certain changes historically. In each period there has not 
only been a different understanding of this subject-matter in the 
various, opposing doctrines, but also an actual difference in the 
real object of inquiry. We are far from wanting to exaggerate 
these differences; to underestimate them, however, means to veil 
the fundamental divergences, oppositions, and contradictions 
within philosophy. 

The question of the subject-matter of philosophy is frequently 
discussed in a way that obviously does not correspond to the 
actual position of the matter, i.e. as though the methodological 
problem of the object of inquiry were a stumbling-block only 
for philosophy. But there is hardly a generally accepted, quite 
correct definition of the subject of any fundamental science, or 
at least a definition that would not need further development. 
Even when the objects subject to investigation are ascertained 
by observation, there are considerable difficulties in defining a 
science’s subject-matter. Botany, for example, studies plants. 
But it does not concern itself with a very numerous class of plant 
organisms, viz., bacteria, whose study is the business of bacte- 
riology, which is not considered a branch of botany. The point, 
clearly, is that the subject-matter of botany took shape before 
microscopic organisms were discovered, which had to be sin- 
gled out as the subject of a special science because of their es- 
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sential difference from the living substances known to and stud- 
ied by botany. 

The subject of a science is not just a description of what it 
studied and continues to study. The definition of its subject- 
matter also includes a standard element, since it has to indi- 
cate the range of the science’s possible objects of inquiry and its 
directions, governed by the inner structure of the objects stud- 
ied. It is not surprising, therefore, that scientists, while usu- 
ally distinguishing the object of their inquiry from some other 
object of investigation, do not as a rule have a definition of 
it at their disposal that is theoretically meaningful and quite 
correct. 

Many scientists consider definition of the subject of their 
science to be a secondary, even inessential matter. A science’s 
development does not, of course, depend on whether there is a 
generally accepted definition of its subject, but, to how far its 
development raises a need to inquire into its theoretical foun- 
dations, a definition of its subject becomes one of the conditions 
for its further fruitful development. Philosophy is constantly in- 
quiring into its own premisses and foundations, and its own po- 
sition in the system of scientific knowledge. It is therefore spe- 
cially necessary to comprehend the subject of its inquiry. 

While irreconcilably opposed, mutually exclusive philosophic 
systems exist, there can be no generally accepted definition of 
the subject-matter of philosophy-—either descriptive or norma- 
tive. That does not, however, imply that it is impossible to de- 
fine the concept of philosophy (although it, too, as is seen from 
the foregoing, presents considerable difficulties). It would be an 
error to identify definition of the concept of philosophy with 
definition of its subject-matter. The latter is conceivable only 
as a dialectical surmounting, a positive rejection of an unlimit- 
ed variety of possible objects of inquiry. As for the former, it 
has, on the contrary, to show this diversity (including the di- 
versity of doctrines), since it characterises the more than 2,000- 
year evolution of philosophy. From that angle the definition of 
the concept of philosophy formulated in the previous section 
can be supplemented by the following explanatory one: 


philosophy is inquiry into the fundamental diver- 


sity of the universal whole of reality independent 
of humanity, and of reality transformed by man and 
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human activity, and of their mutual relation, unity, 
and basis from a standpoint of historically determin- 
ed interests and sense of values. 


The diversity of philosophic doctrines convincingly demon- 
strates that the subject-matter of philosophy is not amenable to 
rigid delimitation. Each doctrine limits its investigative tasks to 
a context set by the historical situation, the situation in science, 
and the character of the clashes in philosophy of its time. The 
line between philosophy and the special sciences, which exclud- 
ed problems from philosophy that had become their subject 
by no means signified that philosophy rejected examination of 
the general problems that were divided among the sciences and 
so converted into special problems tackled by special methods. 
These general questions do not always drop out of philosophy; 
some of them retain their significance in that field. The psyche, 
for example, became the subject of a special science, psychology, 
but the problem of the psychic (consciousness, the unconscious) 
still engages philosophy. It is occupied with this problem now, 
of course, on the basis of the data of psychology, neurophysiolo- 
gy, and other sciences, and singles out its specifically philoso- 
phic, in particular epistemological content. 

The problem of man has also ceased to be just a philosoph- 
ic one. Man has become the object of inquiry of a whole series 
of sciences, whose data enable philosophy to repose this problem 
and find ways of answering it in a scientific, philosophic way.** 

Philosophy has long discussed cosmological problems. The 
concept of cosmos was developed by it. The problem of the 
Universe, i.e. of the world as a whole, was also posed by philo- 
sophy. The question of the finiteness or infinity of the world in 
time and space is historically linked with the basic philosophic 
problem. Today philosophy is again discussing all these prob- 
lems, drawing on the advances of astronomy and astrophysics. 

The subject of philosophy is very closely linked with the ob- 
ject of inquiry of the fundamental sciences. That does not, of 
course, mean, that it takes their place in any degree, or that, 
by studying the problems of other sciences from its own spe- 
cial standpoint, it thereby intervenes in their competency. Their 
general propositions, summing up their special inquiries, are large- 
ly ideological generalisations. They consequently cannot help 
interesting philosophy, since they provide the grounds for a new 
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posing of philosophic problems, and for developing and chang- 
ing its form. That way new paths of interaction between philo- 
sophy and the special sciences are opened up. 

The special, or particular, sciences divide the universal object 
of inquiry (nature and society) into separate frelds and parts, 
each of which is thus turned into the subject of a special science. 
The number of sciences is counted in four figures in our day. 
So it is understandable that the progressive parcelling out of 
the universal object of inquiry is creating many difficulties for 
understanding the interdependence and unity of the qualitative- 
ly different forms of the universal, each of which is shared 
among various scientific departments. While the differentiation 
of the sciences originally corresponded in the main to objective- 
ly existing qualitative differences (animate and inanimate, 
plants, animals, man, minerals, heavenly bodies, etc.), the sub- 
sequent rise of new scientific disciplines was largely due to the 
creation of new scientific methods and instrumentation (micro- 
scopes, spectral analysis, radioactive methods, ultrasonics, la- 
sers, etc.), the diversity of practical tasks, and so on. The clas- 
sification of the sciences is becoming more and more remote 
from reflection of the objective, qualitative difference of natu- 
ral and social processes. It is also multiplying the difficulties in 
the way of integrating sciences, the need for which is no less 
obvious than the fact of their progressive and progressing dif- 
ferentiation. As Max Planck said: 


Science now forms objectively an inner closed uni 
ty. Its division into different fields is really not ground 
ed in the nature of things but springs only from 
the limitations of human capacities, which leads of 
necessity to a division of labour. As a matter of 
fact a continuous band stretches from physics and 
chemistry through biology and anthropology to the 
social sciences and the arts, a band that cannot be 
cut at a point without seeming arbitrary.” 


The processes of integration in science reflect these facts of the 
unity of the world stated by Planck, which must be adequately 
reflected in divided, yet, at the same time, united science. And 
the subject of philosophy, above all of dialectical materialism, 
js organically linked with the powerful process of integration 
developing in science, 
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Philosophy strives to understand as a single whole what the 
sciences of nature and society have divided on one basis or 
another into various parts that are studied parallelly by various, 
usually inadaquately interconnected disciplines (sometimes quite 
unconnected). The traditional: problem of the world as a whole, 
which had a central place in pre-Marxist philosophy, rises again 
in a quite new way when philosophy (scientific philosophy, 
of course) bases itself on the whole aggregate of scientific data. 

The concept of the world as a whole appeared together with 
the rise of philosophy itself. Engels stressed that Greek philo- 
sophy treated the world as a single whole, and that this was 
its superiority over the metaphysical outlook (and method) built 
up in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which had 
lost sight of the whole universal link of phenomena by orienting 
itself on inquiry into the separate and particular (which was 
undoubtedly aecessary).** Theoretical natural science, on the one 
hand, and the dialectical materialist outlook on the world, on 
the other, are overcoming this limitation of the science and 
philosophy of the past, and so creating a synthetic picture of re- 
ality that brings out the unity of the individual and the uni- 
versal, the part and the whole, the finite and- the infinite. In 
that connection Engels stressed that theoretical science was not 
a science of final objects but ‘a science of the processes, of the 
origin and development of these things and of the interconnec- 
tion which binds all these natural processes into one great 
whole’.*® In order to investigate phenomena scientifically it is 
necessary to pull them out of their general connection, isolate 
and study each one separately, and single out its special prop- 
erties, inherent in it alone. But that task can only be realised 
insofar as the phenomena are examined not in isolation but in 
their connection and interdependences that ultimately determine 
the properties of the separate phenomena as well. Solution of 
this dual task within the limits of a separate field of phenomena 
is the task of a special science, its global posing and solution are 
the job of philosophy. Thus philosophy, as a scientific, philosoph- 
ic world outlook, tackles the contradiction that inevitably 
arises and is repeated at all stages of the evolution of scientific 
knowledge. The dialectic of the whole and the part consists in 
these opposites’ causing and determining each other. Under- 
standing of the whole consequently not only becomes possible 
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through investigation of the parts forming it, but understand- 
ing of the parts also presupposes investigation of the whole, 
whose character is manifested in the properties of its parts, as- 
pects, etc. If, as Engels stressed, ‘all the processes of nature are 
systematically connected’,“° i.e. nature as a whole forms a 
system, then the latter cannot help determining the elements 
composing it. 

Engels argued against Kekule, the distinguished chemist, 
who said (seemingly under the influence of the agnosticism 
prevalent in his day) that only knowledge of the individual, 
limited, and transient was accessible to science. In opposition to 
that metaphysical view Engels substantiated the dialectical the- 
sis that, in understanding the individual, finite, and transient, 
we also thus understand the universal, infinite, and eternal, 
That, of course, does not imply that investigation of the indi- 
vidual directly signifies grasping of the general, that knowledge 
of the finite is equivalent to knowledge of the infinite. The dialec- 
tic of opposites does not wipe out the qualitative difference be- 
tween them. The infinite is both knowable and unknowable, but 
understandable only in the sense that understanding never 
reaches the ultimate boundary, never attains the infinite whole. 
That is why Engels streased, on the one side, that science and 
dialectical materialist philosophy developed the cancept of the 
world as a whole, and insisted, on the other side, that this sci- 
entific (and scientific philosophic) concept always remained in- 
complete, unfinished, subject to further development, correc- 
tion, and partial reconsideration, etc. He wrote that 

[one] can present in an approximately systematic 
form a comprehensive view of the interconnection 
in nature by means of the facts provided by empiri- 
cal natural science itself.“ 
But, while warning against making an absolute of the existing 
results of knowledge, and against interpreting them in an an- 
tidialectical manner, he also pointed out that, in knowing the 
world as a whole, we never achieve a full and final solution of 
the task. In that sense the task may be interpreted as an ideal 


to which we come closer and closer without ever reaching it 
completely. 


The world clearly constitutes a single system, i.e, a 
coherent whole, but the knowledge of this system 
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presupposes a knowledge of ail nature and history, 
which man will never attain.* 

So Engels critised the extremes equally inherent in the meta- 
physical mode of thought, viz., denial of the real content of the 
concept ‘world as a whole’, on the one hand, and making an 
absolute of the real, but historically limited content of 
this concept, on the other. Kant, of course, had considered 
this concept an a priori idea of pure reason, of regulative sig- 
nificance for natural science but lacking any empirical content 
whatsoever. Present-day positivism has gone even further in 
subjectivist-agnostic interpretation of it. Victor Kraft declares that 

the whole of the world remains outside science. 
There is therefore an insurmountable dualism of 
mechanism and determinism in nature on the one 
hand and creative development and freedom in life 
and consciousness on the other.® 
In fact, from the standpoint of the metaphysically thinking phil- 
osopher, freedom is incompatible with objective necessity, and 
the mechanisms of human actions exclude subjectivity. To save 
freedom and subjectivity, Kraft suggests, it is necessary to re- 
ject the idea of the world as a whole. In fact he rejects the 
idea of unity of the world which by no means coincides with rejec- 
tion of the concept ‘world as a whole’. A dualist, pluralist concep- 
tion of the world, in contrast to monism, also repre- 
sents a certain interpretation of the world as a whole.** 

Dialectical materialist monism differs in principle from met- 
aphysical monism, whose premiss is a conception of abstract 
identity in accordance with which the whole world is interpreted 
as its homogeneity or very limited diversity. But the differen- 
ses are diverse and essential, as with the forms of universality and 
identity. The diversity is not only the result of all proces- 
ses of development, but also their precondition. The world as 
a whole, from the standpoint of dialectical materialism, is a 
contradictory unity of the diversity of phenomena of nature and 
society. In that connection it is appropriate to cite the follow- 
ing profoundly correct remark of S. I. Vavilov’s (outstanding 
physicist and ex-President of the USSR Academy of Sciences): 

One can hardly think of the world as a colourless 
conglomeration of one and the same essential na- 


ture in a great many copies. One can hardly imag- 
ine the world as a huge pile of identical objects.% 
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The concept of the world as a whole is consequently an intensive 
one and not extensive; the world is not a simple totality of coexist- 
ing things. It is a matter of universal connections and interdepen- 
dence of phenomena, of the unity of the world, which consists in 
its material nature, of the objective forms of universality that 
are investigated by the special sciences and philosophy. The 
concept of the world as a whole is one of the most important 
aspects of the subject-matter of philosophy. The problem of be- 
ing, which is central to all philosophic doctrines, is above all 
that of the world as a whole and, furthermore, of the unity 
of the world. Philosophy has never been limited simply to a recog- 
nition that people, animals, plants, metals, minerals, stars, 
atoms, etc., exist. It has always striven to bring out the connec- 
tion between the most varied phenomena, to single out what is 
common to them all, and to investigate their basis. Does sub- 
stance exist? Are there primordial elementary particles from 
which all things are formed? Does the world have a beginning 
in time and space? Is the causal connection between things ab- 
solutely universal? Or are there phenomena that are not de- 
termined by others? All these questions are directly linked with 
the concept of the world as a whole. Its development is one of 
the most important expressions of the change in the subject- 
matter of philosophy and of the enrichment of its problematic. 

A belief predominated in pre-Marxist philosophy that the 
world as a whole constituted the subject of philosophy alone. 
That belief was linked with the empirical character of natural 
science and with the opposing of philosophic inquiry to non-phi- 
losophic investigation. The development of theoretical science 
on the one hand, and the creation of dialectical and historical 
materialism on the other, dispelled that over-simplified notion. 
It became obvious that all sciences study the world as a whole 
within the context of their field. The progressing specialisation 
of research only seemed to oppose understanding of the world 


as a whole. In fact, both these lines of inquiry are interconnect- 
ed. As S. I. Vavilov stressed: 


It is impossible without differentiation of the scien- 
ces to deepen knowledge and also without under 
standing of the wholeness, and interconnected char 
acter of all the phenomena and processes of nature 
and society.“ 
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The philosophy of Marxism only continues, in that sense, com- 
pletes, and sums up (within the context of the historically de- 
termined level of knowledge) the work being done in all fields 
of research. The task that philosophy tackles in this is not re- 
ducible simply to generalisation of the various scientific data. 
It is a matter of reproducing and theoretically reconstructing 
natural and social reality as a single whole. Suffice it, in this 
connection, to point to the problem of the unity of society 
and nature, which has acquired an importance in our day in- 
comparable with the past, in order to make the truth obvious 
that philosophic inquiry in this field is directed to achieving 
new results, That is why the concept of the world as a whole 
has an epistemological-ontological character in Marxist 
philosophy, i.e. includes those notions of forms of univer- 
sality, intrinsic in reality, that have already been developed 
by science, without excluding notions of other, still unknown 
forms of universality, whose discovery leads to the development 
of knowledge. From that angle the world as a whole is not, 
of course, the whole world. ‘Being, said Engels, ‘... is always 
an open question beyond the point where our sphere of obser- 
vation ends,’*7 But the centuries-old experience of knowledge 
has already shown (and continues to demonstrate by each new 
scientific discovery and achievement of practice) that the mate- 
rial unity of the world is not an abstraction or a speculative idea 
but the real essence of the whole diversity of processes taking 
place in it. The drawing of a line between philosophy and the 
special sciences by no means eliminates the problem of the 
world as a whole from philosophy, but rather the contrary. It 
is because philosophy has ceased to concern itself with the spe 
cial matters of natural history and social studies that the most 
general questions of the sciences of nature and society are acquir- 
ing a predominant place in it. The problem of the world as a 
whole no longer faces philosophy now in the form in which it 
was discussed in antiquity. The philosophers of that time start- 
ed from everyday experience; we have in mind the universal 
patterns discovered by sciences (the law of the transformation 
of energy discovered by Mayer, the principle of the equivalence 
of mass and energy discovered by Einstein, which relate not only 
to already studied natural processes but also to all other proces- 
ses taking place in nature). Science does not permit us to say 
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that perpetuum mobile is possible somewhere beyond the limits 
of the known, the studied, the investigated. In other words, 
existing knowledge enables us, within certain limits, of course, 
to say both what there is and what there is not, and also what 
is in general impossible. The concrete formulations of the uni- 
versal laws already discovered by science may undoubtedly be 
altered, deepened, or concretised, but their main content will 
be retained. We have the right to say that on the basis of the 
whole aggregate of knowledge, experience, and practice, since 
their basic, most important content cannot be refuted precisely 
because it is confirmed daily by practice. As R. 8. Karpinskaya 
has correctly noted: 


The ‘world as a whole’ is not a fiction, nor an out- 
moded concept borrowed from previous natural 
philosophic systems.... It is as relative as the whole 
aggregate of scientific knowledge in each historical 
interval of time but as absolute in its integrative role 
expressing the undoubted existence of the Universe, 
as opposed to man and his science.“ 


The development of scientific knowledge, especially today, is a 
unity of processes of differentiation (specialisation) and integra- 
tion. Both these processes are equally necessary; they are oppo- 
sites that pass into one another. 

The integration of scientific disciplines is due, above all, to 
the fact that new problems, usually the most important ones, 
arise at the boundaries of the various sciences, and also new 
possibilities of tackling old problems that had previously been 
impossible. Hybrid sciences thus arise that unite sciences in a 
single whole that had previously been independent of one anoth- 
er. This ‘merging’ is one of the bases of the process of form- 
ing general scientific disciplines with a direct relation to the 
theoretical foundations in many sciences. Such,’ for example, is 
the general theory of systems, whose integrating function is gen- 
erally recognised. 

Integrational processes in science have found expression, a3 
well, in new objects of inquiry that by virtue of their comple- 
xity and many-sidedness may be called complex objects of in- 
vestigation. In other words natural and social processes them- 
selves that used to be divided into parts in order to become the 
subject-matter of separate disciplines, are now, on the contrary, 
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being united, i.e. considered in unity, as a real whole, whose 
laws are beyond the comprehension of the separate disciplines, 
which have been successfully concerned with investigating its 
separate parts and aspects. The task of this integral research 
into the whole process is realised only through co-operation of 
different sciences, sometimes very remote from one another. 
This is interdisciplinary research, thanks to which not only are 
many tasks of the special sciences resolved that used to remain 
untackled, but also many complex ones. Gybernetics, for exam- 
ple, arose on the paths of interdisciplinary research; by studying 
self-governing systems that exist both in nature and in society, 
it has made a significant contribution to the integrating of sci- 
entific knowledge. 

Since each fundamental science of necessity comes to certain 
ideological generalisations that in tum become an object of in- 
quiry, there are undoubtedly problems that belong equally to 
these special sciences and to philosophy. The general problems 
posed, for example, by cybernetics, the theory of information, 
and the general theory of systems, are necessarily included in the 
subject-matter of philosophy when it, of course, is a scientific- 
philosophic world outlook. This outlook is becoming an active 
part of interdisciplinary inquiries, pursuing quite broad tasks of 
ideological significance. The role of philosophy in fundamental 
interdisciplinary research must grow as its subject-matter em- 
braces more and more complex problems, in particular those 
that cannot be tackled by the natural sciences alone or the social 
sciences alone. B. M. Kedrov correctly wrote that 


there are several problems that need to concern all 
sciences together in their interaction on one anoth- 
er, philosophy among them. These problems are 
not specifically philosophical or specifically scientific; 
they are general scientific ones in the full sense of 
the term. They include the following: the painting 
of a general picture of the world or ‘system of na- 
ture as a whole’ and the classification of the sci- 
ences; the general history of scientific knowledge; 
the doctrine of science and scientific knowledge; the 
doctrine of creativity and its various forms, etc. In- 
vestigation of the so-called ‘world as a whole’ (in 
its intensive aspect), or rather ‘the unity of the 
world’, is also numbered among this kind of prob- 
lem.” 
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Philosophy, converted into a scientific, philosophic outlook 
(called dialectical and historical materialism in our day), unites 
the ideological problems of both natural sciences and the social 
sciences. 

Consideration of the subject-matter of philosophy has already 
enabled us to single out such a typical feature of it as its mul- 
tidimensional character, which fully corresponds to the nature 
of a general, theoretical world outlook. This feature, however, is 
not only a characteristic of the subject-matter of philosophy but 
is also an expression of the diversity of philosophic interests, by 
virtue of which any attempt to limit the subject-matter of phi- 
losophy to some rigid framework comes into conflict with the 
‘practice’ of philosophy. True, there is a constant tendency in 
both mathematics and natural sciences to go beyond the lim- 
its of their established field of inquiry. The limits of the appli- 
cation of mathematics have been so broadened, not only in nat- 
ural sciences but also in the humanitarian sciences, that some 
workers consider it not so much a science with its own special 
subject of inquiry, as a universal scientific method. Physico- 
chemical methods of research have revolutionised biology and 
the technology of production, i.e. a very broad sphere of prac- 
tical activity. All that indicates that philosophy’s tendency to 
convert all sufficiently general problems of the special sciences 
and social practice into the object of its consideration is quite 
analogous to the tendency that is more and more distinguish- 
able in the fundamental sciences. 

Philosophy is converting non-philosophic problems into prob- 
lems of philosophy insofar as it discovers ideological aspects in- 
herent in them. Philosophic inquiry into scientific and technical 
progress, the problems of ecology, molecular genetics, cyberne- 
tics, and nuclear physics is an examination of scientific advances 
within the context of a critical analysis of the history of knowl- 
edge, and human history in general, from the aspect of today’s 
level of social development and the outlook for mankind. 

Philosophy is thus constantly going beyond the bounds of phi- 
losophy; in other words it is constantly incorporating new, non- 
philosophic problems into its field of inquiry. That fact should 
not cause surprise, let alone raise objections. Physics studies phys- 
ical processes, chemistry chemical processes, but philosophic 
processes do not exist, at least in objective reality. There are 
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also, of course, no ‘philosophic’ laws, yet the diversity of the 
laws of nature and society is undoubtedly characterised by iden- 
tity as well as by relations of difference. Philosophy by its very 
nature thus cannot help tuming to various spheres of objective 
reality and different fields of knowledge. But unlike the other 
sciences, which also turn to various fields of knowledge and prac- 
tical activity, philosophy is distinguished by a tendency to uni- 
versalise the means of inquiry proper to it, and to comprehend 
phenomena, and that signifies the conversion of any sufficiently 
broad range of problems of science or of the personal life of 
man, and socio-political, historical, ideological, and other mat- 
ters into an object of philosophic examination. Philosophers, for 
example, are engaged in inquiring into science and religion, mo- 
rality and art, man’s individual development and the socio-his- 
torical process, problems of the family, nation, war, peace, etc. 

It is difficult to name any quite broad range of matters that 
could not (in certain conditions, of course) become the subject- 
matter of philosophy, but that does not mean they would. It is 
apparently necessary to delimit the subject of philosophy as the 
field of its sustained interests, and its application as a universal 
methodology to other fields of knowledge and practical activity. 
While the application of mathematics in biology, i.e. the conver- 
sion of certain biological processes into an object of mathemati- 
cal inquiry, does not mean their incorporation in the subject- 
matter of mathematics as a science, the same can seemingly be 
said of philosophy in order to prevent muddling of its subject- 
matter with the various fields of its application as a method of 
inquiry. 

No matter how important this demarcation of the subject- 
matter and sphere of application of science is, it should not be 
forgotten, just the same, that it has a relative character, since 
the application of a science outside the limits outlined by its 
subject-matter signifies that other objects are becoming the sub- 
ject-matter of its inquiry. The point, however, is that these other 
objects are the special subject of another science, which has 
property rights in them, as it were. In other words, a philosoph- 
er can join in discussion of problems of cybernetics, molecular 
biology, or defence of the environment only with the help of 
specialists in cybernetics, biology, or ecology, and in collabora- 
tion with them. That is what distinguishes his concern with phi- 
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losophic aspect of non-philosophic fields of knowledge from his 
‘purely’ philosophic inquiries. 

The general conclusion to which exposition of the above con- 
siderations has led us comes to this, that philosophy, in addition 
to the problems comprising its specific subject-matter, is con- 
cerned with many other problems, insofar as they interest phil- 
osophers, present philosophic interest, prompt the posing of phil- 
osophical problems or philosophical discussion of non-philosoph- 
ic questions. In that sense philosophy has a right of choice, 
which it is constantly exercising. The grounds for its right to dis- 
cuss non-philosophic matters are also obvious from the fact that 
non-philosopher scientists themselves discuss philosophical prob- 
lems of atomic physics, molecular biology, cybernetics, ecology, 
the scientific and technical revolution, etc. That fact should be 
considered an invitation to philosophers, and a proposal for 
joint discussion of these questions. The alliance of philosophy 
and other sciences, just like its involvement in socio-political 
practice, undoubtedly presupposes a corresponding evaluation 
of its subject-matter, one that takes into account the diversity of 
possible objects of philosophic inquiry. The last point, however, 
does not so much characterise philosophy in general as the sci- 
entific-philosophic world outlook of Marxism. 
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a leading role to play in the complex of all the sciences that are con 
cerned with this kind of task and problem’ (Jbid., p. 43). 


3 
The Origin of Philosophy 


Philosophy took shape as a general theoretical outlook upon the 
world through generalisation of the knowledge and practice of 
a certain epoch, and synthesis of existing knowledge of nature, 
society, and mankind. But a certain level of development of 
knowledge was necessary in order to effect that synthesis, and 
also a certain social need for it. The problem of the origin of 
philosophy therefore implies at least three aspects; viz. ques- 
tions of the social need for an ideological synthesis, of the avail- 
able knowledge synthesised into a theoretical world outlook 
and of the character of synthesis itself. 

The problem of the origin of philosophy is therefore one that 
has yet to be fully resolved by the history of philosophy. (1) It 
is difficult, if not, impossible, to define the ‘moment’ of the rise 
of philosophy. Although it is clear in general that its origin im- 
plied a cardinal tuming point in the history of human thought 
and a real mental revolution, it is hard to draw a line between 
the first philosophies and pre-philosophic concepts that included 
ideological elements, all the more so that quite a lot of material 
promoting understanding of pre-philosophic and non-philosoph- 
ic phenomena (mythological, religious, artistic, concrete sci- 
entific, etc.) has been amassed as philosophic phenomena over 
the millennia that have passed since its rise. (2) The objective 
vagueness of what is understood by philosophy also makes itself 
felt here. The undoubted continuity that exists between pre-phi- 
losophic and philosophic mental concepts, which comes out in 
their close kinship, or very near identity as a consequence of 
mythological and religious outlooks’ developing both parallel to 
philosophy and interwoven with it, often prompt the scholar to 
blur the boundaries between these qualitatively heterogeneous 
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series of phenomena. (3) The almost complete loss of texts of 
the first philosophers has also had its effect. The difficulties of 
restoring them from extant fragments contained in texts of la- 
ter authors, and therefore already interpreted more than once, 
have given birth to endless arguments among scholars, even as 
regards the reading of fragments that admits a host of versions 
(depending on the reader’s initial precepts). 

The complexity of the problem is also linked with the fact 
that we know three centres where philosophic thought began to 
form, leading to the rise of schools quite differentiated on the 
problem plane, and divided into different trends. These centres 
were Greece, India, and China, countries differing essentially in 
their cultural features, which naturally put its stamp on philo- 
sophy. Nevertheless we can discover certain common patterns 
in the moulding of philosophy, though it arose in purest form 
in ancient Greece, where a tradition took shape that led to the 
conception of philosophy which we have taken as our starting 
point. 

When defining philosophy as a general theoretical outlook 
upon the world we wanted thereby to stress that it belongs to 
that mode of spiritual assimilation of the world, to that con- 
sciousness ‘which regards the comprehending mind as the real 
man, and hence the comprehended world as such as the only 
real world’.t. Unlike other modes of thought, ‘the artistic, 
religious, and practically intelligent assimilation of this 
world’,? the theoretical thought of philosophy starts from an in- 
dependently existing world and reproduces it as a certain whole. 
That does not, however, by any means signify that the rich, col- 
ourful, moving world takes the place of the ‘pure suject’ of 
the theoretical outlook as something ‘given’ and recorded on the 
tabula rasa of its consciousness. The fact that this world is giv- 
en to our vision as a premiss is evidence in the first place of 
the social character of this premiss (and this premiss of a gen- 
eral, theoretical, ideological comprehension itself comes for- 
ward as the result of forms of assimilation historically and lo- 
gically antecedent to it, viz, material and practical, evaluative- 
emotional, religious-mythological, artistic, primordially scientific. 
At the same time this vision was expressed verbally, and ap- 
peared as linguistic assimilation and the ‘verbal being’ of the 
world. 
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The fact that philosophy signified a new form of spiritual as- 
similation of the social and natural world also meant a conflict 
between it and the old forms, and a critique of them. To every- 
day consciousness this critique was only an alienation of the 
‘patrimony’, i.e. a breach of accustomed forms of thinking and 
life such as myth, religion, art, even language. But it was for- 
gotten, as a rule, that these previous forms were far from always 
in harmony. Art, for instance, made the habitual objects of myth 
and religious cults strange to the point of unrecognisability; reli- 
gion, with its organisation and cults, somehow regulated and 
formally structured, and so deformed and obscured the initial 
myth. 

The rise of new forms of assimilating the world, furthemore, 
did not yet mean the automatic dying out of the old. Even in 
the sphere of material, practical assimilation and of direct so- 
cial practice we meet a long coexistence of various structures 
in the socio-economic formations that succeed one another. 
Suffice it to point to the peasant community, that universal ele- 
ment of the gentile system, which was nevertheless preserved 
during the whole history of class society right down to the early 
stages of the development of capitalism. Even more natural is 
the coexistence of different forms of mental assimilation of the 
world and different forms of social consciousness arising at va- 
rious times but performing their social functions in society and 
satisfying its differentiated spiritual needs. And when we take 
into account that these forms do not occupy strictly limited com- 
partments in the aggregate body of spiritual culture but cut ac- 
ross and overlap one another, the difficulties surrounding inquiry 
into the early stages of the evolution of philosophy (and its ori- 
gin, in particular) become obvious. 

Theoretical analysis of the origin of philosophy therefore pre- 
supposes a high degree of abstraction from the concrete material 
of the history of culture, abstraction aimed at singling out the 
elements of progressive development from this complex whole 
that point to a perspective of theoretical, ideological, philosoph- 
ic assimilation of the world. 

Let us begin with the objective basis of this assimilation, viz., 
real life, within whose context, and in connection with whose 
changes, philosophy was born. 
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in€ Social Koots ot Philosophic Thought 


Whether it was by chance or not, philosophy originated almost 
simultanennely in Areere Tndin and Abin. oo 


It goes without saying that, when defining philosophy simply 
as a world outlook, we have still not indicated thereby its dif- 
ferentia specifica, since not every world outlook is a philosophy.° 
The concept ‘world outlook’ is broader than that of philosophy, 
which (unlike other forms of outlook) represents primarily a 
general outlook upon the world. 

Engels pointed out that materialism was ‘a general world out- 
look resting upon a definite conception of the relation between 
matter and mind’, There in no need to demonstrate that the 
same can be said about idealism. The concept of a general 
world outlook is brought out through analysis of the fact of 
the existence of various forms of outlook. Some are a system 
of generalisations from the natural sciences; others relate to 
social reality. Philosophy, by its very nature, cannot be just a 
natural-science outlook or only a social one. The philosophy of 
nature, just like the philosophy of history, is simply a section 
of philosophic systems. 

It may seem that, when we characterise a philosophic doc- 
trine as bourgeois (or feudal), we limit the object of its inquiry 
to one social reality only, i. e. exclude the concept of a general 
world outlook from the definition of philosophy. In fact one 
has in mind here the ideological form and ideological function 
of the philosophy, which does not, of course, exhaust its whole 
content. It is also that the historically determined (e.g. bour- 
geois) character of a philosophy is not only discovered in its 
doctrine about society but also comes out in its natural philo- 
sophy, epistemology, etc. Philosophy does not just synthesise vari- 
ous types of outlook; it finds its place through its attitude to 
soMe one outlook (e.g. religion) and also generalises, within the 
limits of its bias about the world, the facts and knowledge, 
events and awareness of them that form the basis of qualitatively 
different outlooks. That means that philosophy sums up histori- 
cal experience theoretically (in the first place, the most impor- 
tant social changes), and also mankind’s everyday experience, 
and the scientific data and sometimes even aesthetic perception 
of the world of its time. While differing essentially from reli- 
gion as a theoretical outlook, philosophy comprehends the basis 
of religious consciousness, i.e. the dominance of blind, sponta- 
neous forces of nature and society over people, often without 
an adequate notion of their essence, ie. considering them a 


affairs, the development of trade, which gave rise to money and 
the powerfully stimulated by it money capital, interest, and usu- 
ry, private ownership of land, and mortgages, all fostered the 
development of class struggle between the landowning and mil- 
itary aristocracy on the one hand and the free urban popula- 
tion on the other. The latter, in turn, was far from homogeneous. 
It was in those conditions that philosophy took shape (not just 
once and as a single act, but during a long and complex pro- 
cess) in Greece, India, and China, and also in precolonial Me- 
xico, where the process was interrupted (like the whole develop- 
ment of Mexican culture) by the Spanish conquest.® 

The origin of philosophy in its classical form was not acci- 
dentally linked with Greek culture. Engels specially stressed 
that ‘the manifold forms of Greek philosophy contain in em- 
bryo, in the nascent state, almost all later modes of outlook on 
the world’? Without in any way counterposing Greek and Ori- 
ental cultures, we nevertheless have the right (on the plane not 
of empirical, historical study but of theoretical, logical exami- 
nation, which naturally takes priority in these matters) to take 
Greece as the ‘purest’ form of the social development within 
which philosophy was born, and the origin of Greek philosophy 
as the most general model of that process. The latter most fully 
expresses the patterns of the making of philosophy as such. That, 
of course, is an abstraction that does not rule out the possibili- 
ty of a certain distortion, and calls for certain corrections or 
amendments when we come to approach Oriental philosophy. 

The history of human society knows three forms of the ali- 
enation of man, born of antagonistic social relations: namely 
(a) alienation of the individual, when the leading form is the 
exploitation of slaves belonging personally to the ruling class 
and its representatives, based on capture (captivity) and _ sale, 
debt, or birth into a certain social group (class, caste, estate) ; 
(b) alienation of land, when the personal dependence and ex- 
ploitation of the immediate producer is based on feudal lord’s 
possessing large landed property; and (c) alienation of labour. 
They correspond to the three main socio-economic formations 
of antagonistic society, viz., slaveowning, feudal, and capitalist, 
qualified according to the predominant form of property and ex- 
ploitation. In each of these formations, of course, there are also 
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Philosophy is possible as a general outlook only insofar as it is 
a theoretical world outlook. Natural-science and social outlooks, 


other, more or less developed forms of alienation, be it survi- 
vals or reminiscences, or anticipations. The image of a forma- 
tion is determined, however, precisely by what organisation and 
mode of production are the leading ones determining the super- 
structure of society (including social consciousness). 

We have no possibility here, of course, to go into the compli- 
cated and far from resolved problem of the formational classifi- 
cation of precapitalist societies. But the point of view based on 
the theory of the historical process developed in the works of 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels published in their lifetimes, 
and by Lenin, seems to us the soundest and most justified. Its 
essence was summarised in Lenin’s lecture on the state, in which 
he singled out ‘patriarchal, primitive society’, then ‘a society 
based on slavery’, serfdom, capitalism, and socialism. The three 
middle forms make stages in the development of antagonistic 
society connected with its division into antagonistic classes. 


Each of these great periods in the history of man- 
kind, slaveowning, feudal, and capitalist... presents 
such a mass of political forms, such a variety of po- 
litical doctrines, opinions and revolutions, that this 
extreme diversity and immense variety (especially 
in connection with the political, philosophical and 
other doctrines of bourgeois scholars and politicians) 
can be understood only by firmly holding, as to a 
guiding thread, to this division of society into clas- 
ses, this change in the forms of class rule, and from 
this standpoint examining all social questions—econo- 
mic, political, spiritual, religious, etc.” 


In dealing with our task, viz., clarification of the conditions 
and social causes of the origin of philosophy as a branch of 
spizitua] production, Marx’s singling out of two stages of de- 
velopment in slaveowning society (already mentioned), viz., 
an early, patriarchal system of slavery and a mature system of 
slaveowning, is of substantial help. The key to solution of the 
problem of the ‘Asiatic mode of production’, it would seem, is 
also contained in this difference; the ‘Asiatic mode’ is in fact 
only an early slaveowning society, which rapidly became obso- 
lete in Greece and Rome, but which was preserved to one de- 
gree or another in the Orient.’ But here we also obserse sub- 
stantial social changes in the period under consideration that 
have perhaps not been sufficiently characterised historically (be- 
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cause of the extremely limited nature of the factual material), 
but that have been distinctly fixed during comprehensive analy- 
sis that combines investigation of all the main factors characte- 
rising the level of social development, i.e. the productive forces, 
social relations, and above all property relations, the class struc- 
ture and ‘political superstructure of society, and ideology. 

The seventh and sixth centuries B.C. in Greece were marked, 
in fact, by a real turning point in development of the produc- 
tive forces, which ‘went at such rapid rates that a picture of 
an abrupt break and a high flight was created, whose equal was 
not observed even in the Hellenistic period’.1* Approximately at 
the same time; the consequences of India’s passage to the ‘iron 
age’ made themselves fully felt (Walter Ruben dates this to the 
eighth century B.C.).72 The progress of the productive forces 
in China in the sixth to fourth centuries B.C. displayed, accord- 
ing to V. N. Nikiforov, 


‘such a stormy growth of production (transition from 

stone and bronze to ifon, opening up of virgin lands, 
growth of towns and commerce, and money rela 
tions) that one can, with every right, speak of a 
revolution occurring in those centuries in the pro 
ductive forces.* 


This revolution so raised the productivity of labour that a new 
type of exploitation proved possible, namely exploitation of slave 
labour so as to obtain surplus value. That also signified, natu- 
rally, a substantial shift in social relations and an even more 
substantial shift in ideology. 

Early slaveowning society was still permeated through and 
through by survivals of the primitive communal, gentile system. 
The description of the social structure of Athens given in Aristo- 
tle’s book on the Athenian constitution allows us to say that the 
basic structural unit of Attic society in the seventh century B.C. 
was still the agricultural community, which was breaking up 
rapidly as a result of concentration of land in the hands 
of the big gentile nobility, the Eupatridae. Their lands 
were worked by poor sharecroppers, who were known as Hec- 
temori (i.e. those who paid a sixth portion), ‘because they culti- 
vated the lands of the rich at the rent of a sixth part of 
the produced’“*; in the event-of non-payment of the rent they 
were converted into debt-slaves. Non-payment of a loan also led 
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to debt-bondage, or sale of the debtor or member of his family. 
Between the Eupatridae and the poor and slaves dependent on 
them were the peasant Geomori, i.e. small proprietors and 
craftsmen-demiurgi who were gradually losing their connection 
with the land. Alien elements, who remained free but had no 
political rights and few property ones (they could not own land 
on the territory of Attica, or their own house in Athens, etc.), 
occupied a special place in society.1® 

The social system of Sparta, Thessaly, and Boeotia was even 
more archaic. The dominant class in Sparta’ was divided into 
three phratries of gentile groups, then into five territorial groups 
or ‘villages’. The Spartans, as a single, united, military-political- 
economic organisation, exploited the rightless helots, the Perio- 
eki (who lacked full rights) and the slaves proper. 

However complicated it is to restore the picture of the social 
system in Oriental countries at that time, there are indications 
that something similar was observable there. G. M. Bongard- 
Levin and G. F. Ilyin note the existence in India (when char- 
acterising the first stage of the development of class society there 
as a slaveowning one) of such categories of immediate produ- 
cers as free menrbers of peasant communities, slaves, and hired 
labourers. The last-named were workers who lacked means of 
production and were therefore forced to work for others, but 
had not yet become slaves.1® In other words, this social structure 
(quite clearly distinguishable even from the scanty data on the 
history of social relations in India) corresponded essentially to 
what we see in Greece. For there, too, there were free members 
of the peasant community, slaves, and wage labourers, whose po 
sition was very close to slavery.. 

A similar situation is apparently observable in China, Nikifo- 
rov writes: 


For all the incompleteness of modern knowledge of 
the history of the Western Chou Dynasty and Mid- 
dle Kingdom [seventh to fifth centuries B.C.—Ed.] 
a certain minimum of facts can be taken as indis- 
putable. First of all, there are the existence of slaves, 
recognised by all historians; and then the sig- 
nificant role of the communal-clan organisation; and 
finally, the high degree of direct coercion in exploi 
tation of the immediate producers.” 
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While slaves were still employed in a patriarchal way in early 
slaveowning society, mainly in the household, freeing the hands 
of the owner for more important, honourable employments or 
agricultural work demanding personal self-interest, the number 
of slaves occupied in crafts, mining, building, and later agricul- 
ture, increased with the transition to developed slavery.%® 

The clearest, and fastest transition to developed slaveowning 
society and production in Greece, however, was in the colonies. 
Colonisation was carried out by the most active elements of the 
Greek polis, often dissatisfied by canservative social orders of 
the metropolises (mother cities). In the colony cities, therefore, 
especially those in Asia Minor like Ephesus, Kolophon, and 
Klazomenai, non-traditional employments of the population de- 
veloped rapidly, viz., crafts, shipping, and commerce, and that 
means, also, shipbuilding and the iron industry. In colonies 
where agriculture was mainly developed, as in Magna Graecia, 
the produce was intended mainly for export, which called for 
development of commerce. The craft and commerce encourag- 
ed the establishing of closer links with the countries and peoples 
around, and broadening of the social outlook of the Ancient 
Greek, and an undermining of established stereotypes of cul- 
ture, behaviour, social relations, and thought. The beeaking of old 
stereotypes and forming of new ones naturally took place in 
acute struggle, and caused conflicts in all spheres of public life, 
from primary class and social ones to the ideological. 

With the aggravation of social contradictions all former illu- 
sions about the ‘naturalness’ of the traditional society associated 
with the gentile system, and already in fact outlived, collapsed. 
The development of civilisation was being accomplished through 
contradictions; it 

has accomplished things with which the old gentile 
society was totally unable to cope. But it accomplish- 
ed them by playing on the most sordid instincts and 
passions of man, and by developing them at the 
expense of all his other faculties. Naked greed has 
been the moving spirit of civilisation from the first 
day of its existence to the present time; wealth, 
more wealth and wealth again; wealth, not of so- 


ciety, but of this shabby individual was its sole and 
determining aim.” 


All that found rapid reflection in social consciousness, 
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It is typical that in the extant Greek literature we primarily 
find condemnation of money and of wealth, which demoralized 
nobility. The poet Theognis (second half of the sixth century 
B.C). expressively bewailed the old order: 


The nobleman does not scruple to marry a low 
born wife, so long as she brings him money, nor will 
a woman refuse a low-born suitor, preferring riches 
to nobility. What they value is money. The nobles 
marry into base families, the base into noble. Wealth 
has blended birth.” 


As if in answer to him Cleobulus of Lindus said: ‘marry [a 
girl] from an equal [clan]; because if you take fram a noble 
clan, you acquire lords and not relatives’.*4 

The ancient Indian epic, the direct forerunner of philosophy, 
is full of reflections on changing times and morals, on the calami- 
ties and contradictions of earthly life associated with wealth and 
poverty. People were the same; they consisted of ‘five elements’ 
(space, earth, water, air, and fire); they had the same cognitive 
capacities or indrijas (hearing, smell, taste, sight, and touch); 
none were free of weariness, hunger, worry, sorrow, fear, and 
anger; they all alike excreted sweat, urine, faeces, blood, bile, 
and mucus, Why then did varnas exist? The Mahabharata, re- 
jecting the mythological explanation of the origin of varnas by 
their formation from various parts of the body of the first man, 
purusha (Rig-Veda, X, 117), says that Brahma created this 
world without varnas, but people who were all Brahman, devi- 
ated from the laws of morality and their deeds split them up 
into varnas. Thus the lovers of violence and lust who forgot 
their duty and stained their hands with blood fell into the state 
of Kshatrtyas, the avid and the unrighteous, who lost their pu- 
rity, became Sudras. 

The thinking man is even more defeated by the contradic- 
tion between the eternity and inviolability of the law proclaim- 
ed by the Vedas, and the fact that it is being constantly bro- 
ken in fact at every step. 

The absolute answer of the Mahabharata would seem to be 
found in the ‘golden rule’ of morality: the thug robs, the thief 
rejoices in the absence of law when he robs a stranger, but 
when someone else fleeces him, he appeals to the rajah for de- 
fence. The law says: “Thou shalt not steal’, but the strong con- 
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sider that it was the weak who thought it up. ‘Help one ano- 
ther’ says the law, but the rich consider that the have-nots proc- 
laimed it. And only when they become powerless or fall into pov- 
erty do they begin to understand these laws. There is only one 
thing to do: to accept the moral law that demands of man that 
he do unto others as he would have others do unto him. 

Nevertheless lawlessness existed and it had to be explained. 
So reflection or meditation was born, i.e. anvishiki, philosophy 
as originally called, which was condemned as false wisdom com- 
peting with the Scripture. For the Scripture gave a universal 
principle of behaviour, not subject to discussion; reflection, con- 
stantly meeting breaches of that principle, asked and answered the 
question, by developing an argument that inserted human ac- 
tion into theological and cosmological laws. But did it get a 
real explanation? 

From that standpoint one of the most important sources of 
the birth of Indian philosophy, the Bhagavad-Geeta, presents 
great interest. Its start, expressed in its oldest part (Chapters 
I-III, line 35) tells of the ‘despair of Arjuna’ before the battle 
in which two related tribes, the Pandavas and the Kauravas 
fought as enemies. 


And Arjuna saw, face to face, fathers, uncles and 
grandfathers old, 
Teachers, cousins, sons, grandsons and comrades 
bold. 
And friends and fathers-in-law in armies both, 
Arrayed for battle... 
Arjuna said: 
‘Seeing these kinsmen, O Krishna, with their hands 
on the arrow, 
‘My limbs fail, dry is my mouth and my body 
shivers 
‘My hair stands on end and my hand unconsciously 
quivers. 
‘Gaandeeva, the goodly bow, seems to slip from my 
hand, 
‘With the skin burning and mind reeling, I am 
unable to stand. 
‘I see evil omens, O Krishna, nor do I foresee 
‘In killing kinsmen in battle any glory or glee. 
‘For I desire not victory, O Krishna, nor kingdom 
: nor pleasure, 
‘What is kingdom to us, O Krishna, or joys of a 
life of leisure? 
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‘If those, for whom we seek power and joys of life, 
‘Giving up all stand ready to die in battle and 

strife... 
‘To death I shall not put these, though myselt 


: | 
‘Not even, O Krishna, to become the mighty 


suzerain... 

‘It is not right to kill the Kurus and others of our 
kin, 

‘Peace shall we forfeit, O Krishna, and earn only 
‘With family destroyed, all time-honoured traditions 
perish, 

‘With traditions gone, lawlessness leaves nothing to 
cherish... 


‘Alas, we are engaged in committing a great ain, 
‘Thirsting for power and pelf by killing our kin.” 


Sometimes ‘thoughts about the inner realities’ are seen in this, 
stimulated by the tragic character of the moment when ‘spiritu- 
ally disposed minds acquire the tension neceasary to break the 
barricades of sense and touch the inner reality’.** But Krishna’s 
direct answer did not touch on any ‘inner realities’, but concern- 
ed only duty and, moreover, class duty: 


Realize thy duty and let not trembling thy prospects 

mar 

What’s more welcome to a warrior than a righteous 

war?... 

But from this righteous war if thou turnest away, 

Forgetting thy duty and fame, with sin shalt thou 

pay.” 

Thus spoke Krishna, the ideal Kshatriya, the cousin and support- 

er of the Pandavas, the brother-in-law and driver of Arjuna, 

and at the same time the avatar of the god Vishnu. It is only 

this reply that is important, all the rest of the arguments is clear- 

ly a later philosophical-theological discussion unnatural and 

out of place before a battle. And it culminates on an unexpect- 
ed chord: it does not help to refuse battle because, 


Even that which thou desirest not to do, 

Thou shalt helplessly perform without ado, 

Thy own nature, O Arjuna, shall compel! thee 
Bound by the ties of thy duty, whatever it be.” 


The issue was resolved: Arjuna was ready to do battle. 
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Arjuna’s inner conflict was thus a conflict generated by the 
clash of the systems of morality: the ethic of the gens had ine- 
vitably to give way to the ethic of the class, varna, and the duty 
of the Kshatriya had been converted into a world law that 
would prevail even against the will of the individual. That, of 
course, did not in the least lessen either the significance of the 
conflict or the depth of the man’s sufferings. But the main point 
was still that new and powerful social impulse to compre- 
hend the world and the fate of man in it, which gave rise to 
profound reflection and a critical attitude towards the world, and 
underlay philosophy. The fact that Arjuna took the road point- 
ed out by the ideal Kshatriya, Krishna, without special resistance 
and without being embarrassed by the latter’s sophistical justifi- 
cation of murder,** is evidence of two things: (1) that we have 
here not the primitive communal, gentile system, but its survi- 
vals in a class society that did not correspond in its structure 
either to the gentile system itself or to its morals,?7 (2) that 
here there was still not philosophy as such—it was only being 
born and posing questions whose answers would be found in 
the religious-mythological sphere.?* 

The history of China gives us roughly the same social pic- 
ture. For all the scantiness of the historical data, scholars agree 
that 


a counterposing of ‘noble’ people and ‘base’ is con- 
stantly met in the works of Chinese thinkers of the 
sixth to third centuries B.C., and communications 
about a significant social differentiation and sharp 
clashes of the interests of the various strata.” 


But there, too, there were considerable survivals of the gentile 
system, in particular preservation of the cult of ancestors, these 
being ancestors of one’s own clan, since the spirits of other clans 
did not accept one’s sacrifices. At that period a codification of 
law arose similar to that created by the written laws in Greece 
or the Manu laws in India. Bykov, describing the theoretical sub- 
stantiation of these legislative acts in China, wrote: 


Two opposing conceptions built up in the realm of 
law. One of them defended old norms of ruling the 
people in the interests of the aristrocracy, based on 
observation of the principle of ‘li (a complicated 
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set of unrecorded traditional norms of behaviour 
and mutual relations of the ‘nobles’ and the ‘base’. 
The other conception was aimed at justifying the in- 
terests of the new social strata taking shape during 
the development of norms of private property. In 
accordance with this conception, the introduction 
of unified laws was envisaged, and legal registration 
of the new relations.” 


The economic, social, and legal changes required them to be 
given an ideological dress—a critique or justification, a repudia- 
tion of them or their legitimation. Philosophy, too, arose in the 
struggle of these opposing trends as a rational comprehension 
of the new, changing, and internally contradictory world. But 
the heterogeneity and contradictoriness of philosophic thought 
itself was already coming out. Mankind never breaks with its 
past in a simple way, damning the old and lauding the new, or 
vice versa. The images of the ‘whining’ Herakleitos and the ‘laugh- 
ing’ Demokritos did not become typical of philosophy by chance. 
Its ambivalence expresses an initial striving to hear the oth- 
er side, to develop as comprehensive an analysis as possible, 
which would lead the thinker to an unambiguous stand on ‘earth- 
ly’ and ‘heavenly’ matters. 

But social transformations only created the conditions for the 
rise of philosophy, posing the task of justifying and legitimising 
the nascent social relations. At the same time there was an ob- 
jectifying and consolidation of the latter in the social institutions 
and structures of society and the state.** Initially, in early slave- 
owning society, a nation of the divine origin of these struc- 
tures and institutions prevailed. The ‘genealogies’ of the nobility 
and ‘noble families’, tracing them back to gods or heroes, were 
the clearest expression of that. In developed slaveowning society 
ideological legitimation of institutions predominated by way of 
bringing out their ‘natural’ character, their physts (nature or 
angin); only subsequently was that replaced by their correlation 
with the human sphere (‘custom’, ‘law’, ‘art’). 

The corresponding content-wise aspect of the rise of philosophy 
was linked one way or another with the existing abstract mate- 
mal. In the period when philosophy arose, its origin was special- 
ly affected by the fact that this ‘prehistoric stock, found already 
in existence by and taken over in the historical period’,®* was 
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not only reinterpreted but also assimilated and preserved in the 
naseent philosophy. But that is also the question of the sources 
of philosophy. 


Myth, Epic, and Scientific Knowledge. 
The Problem of the Sources of Philosophy 


The ‘prehistoric stock’ that Engels spoke about was represent- 
ed mainly as myth when philosophical thought was still only 
awakening. This unusually complicated, contradictory, and vari- 
ously explained phenomenon interests us mainly in its ideologi- 
cal and ‘epistemological’ aspects, as a world outlook and as a 
specific form of thought. But at its mse philosophy did not find 
myths any longer in their original form. Myth had already been 
transformed, systematised, and largely reinterpreted in the epic 
and theogonies, which give us the direct image of the myth that 
preceded philosophy. Furthermore, that image was being more 
and more transformed through the effect of the development of 
art and of the elementary scientific knowledge that characteris- 
ed the epoch. The interaction of these main elements also gave 
rise to philosophy of content as a new form of socia) conscious- 
ness. 

To sum up, philosophy originated through resolution of the 
contradiction between the mythological outlook upon the world 
and the forming system of developing elementary scientific 
knowledge of nature and society. It was a quite long process, 
during which myth gradually decomposed as a result of its na- 
turalistic, allegorical, and symbolic interpretation. Though using 
all these means in the struggle against myth, philosophy never- 
theless preserved its integral, world outlook direction, but rea- 
lising it on the basis of new, elementary, scientific facts and main- 
ly of new conceptual forms of thoughts not reducible to the old 
form, mythological in the narrow sense of the term, or to the 
allegorical-artistic, or symbolic-religious, or concrete, scientific 
forms, although containing something from each of those styles 
of perception. 

Myth is a multilayered, multifunctional product. Taking shape 
in the conditions of the primitive communal formation, whose 
undivided, elementary collectivism gave rise to a transference 
of the relations of gentile society to all reality, it was present- 
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ed as a description of a certain, ordered set of fantastic beings. 
Myth can therefore be defined as ‘a generalised reflection of 
reality ... in the fantastic form of animate creatures of some 
kind’.** The latter were put into order in a certain way, form- 
ing ‘a community of blood relationship and embodying certain 
natural-cosmic, social, and production function.** 

The mythical subject takes the mythical narrative as true, no 
matter how improbable it was. In other words the world of 
myth appears real to him but, at the same time, is an alienated 
world, separate from the everyday world. It is simultaneously 
graphically and sensually given, and is magic, miraculous, unu- 
sual; individually sensuous, and abstractly generalised; obviously 
authentic and supernatural. Its main function is to regulate the 
corresponding society, and it functions in society as life itself, 
in which the production, social, ideological, and even biological 
aspects are merged together. But this syncretism of the primi- 
tive myth implies the implicit presence of other aspects in it, 
viz., symbolism allegorisation, generalisation. Myth thus con- 
tains the preconditions for the development from it of religion, 
relying in the main on the symbolic function, of art related to 
the allegorisation, and of a philosophic outlock based on gene- 
ralisation. 

Precisely that occurred over the long period that completed 
the evolution of the primitive communal formation and opened 
the epoch of early slaveowning. There was then a transition from 
a food-gathering and hunting economy to a producing one, from 
stone to metal, from matriarchate to patriarchate, and from 
fetishism to animism and chthonian mythology to the heroic.** 
The further development of myth and passage to other forms of 
social consciousness more proper to developed slaveowning also 
necessitated the accumulation of man’s manifold experience 
(within myths and outside them), including positive knowl- 
edge of natural and production processes and of society and its 
conflicts. On the other hand this knowledge needed to be distin- 
guished from reality itself, which was still missing in myth, i.e. 
the possibility, consequently, of seeing in myth, too, an imperfect 
(if not quite false) ‘explanation’ of nature and society, a sym- 
bol of ‘supernatural’ reality, and an allegory of real human qua- 
lities and social relations. 

The decomposition of myth and transition to other forms of 
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social consciousness is most clearly traceable in Greece. Its start- 
ing point was mythology, represented already in substantially 
transformed epic form (the heroic epic of Homer, the didactic 
epic of Hesiod, and the latter’s Theogony, with which the many 
extant fragments of the theogonies of other authors are associat- 
ed). The general image of his mythology is as follows: the 
world (earthly, heavenly, subterranean, and marine phenomena 
and elements, and likewise man’s production and social actions) 
is ruled by the Olympian gods. They themselves are already the 
third generation, with their own pedigrees, originating either 
from Okeanos and his wife Thethys (Homer) or from Chaos 
(Hesiod). Okeanos is the quite well personified beginning, the 
‘ancestor of the gods’, ‘from whom all we gods proceed’.*” Chaos 
is an unpersonified beginning. While the theogonic process does 
not come out clearly enough in Homer, it is depicted in an order- 
ed way by Hesiod: ‘First of all Chaos came into being, and next 
broad-bosomed Earth (Gaia), everlasting foundation of all 
things, and misty Tartaros, and Love (Eros), fairest among the 
immortal gods.’** A consistent pantheon was developed as an 
outcome from that stage. The heroes were born from the amor- 
ous relations of the gods and goddesses with mortals. 

Hesiod depicted the life of human society in his Works and 
Days as a succession of four ‘ages’; golden, silver, bronze, and 
iron. The reasons for the death of the people of the golden age 
were not known; the silver age came to an end because its peo- 
ple paid no due honours to the blessed gods*®; the people of 
the bronze age perished in internecine struggle. It is not clear 
whether the fourth generation, ‘the generation of hero-men’ be- 
longed to the bronze age or opened the iron age. The people of 
that generation perished in the fighting at Troy and Thebes of 
the seven gates. 


For here now is the age of iron. Never by daytime 
will there be an end to hard work and pain, nor 
in the night.* 


It was an age of cares, discord, envy, and violence. 

Several characteristic features distinguish the image of an- 
cient Greek mythology. (1) The Olympian mythology was an in- 
ternally ordered system that had the function, vitaHy important 


for society, of preserving, utilising, and accumulating skills, prac- 
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tical habits, social relations, and natural-cosmic aetiological ex- 

planations. 
A possibility of doing without the Olympian system 
of names could only develop after the formation of 
a new semiotic system capable, like Olympus, of 
preserving, utilising, and amassing knowledge and 
habits,“ 

i.e. the new system represented by philosophy. 

(2) This system had already been subjected to a high degree 
of literary treatment. Hence its imagery, which apparently forc- 
ed not just the contemporary reader of Homer and Hesiod to 
see in ‘rose-fingered Eos’ a poetic image of the dawn rather than 
a beautiful goddess. But the embryo of allegorisation was already 
rooted there in the conception of myth, i.e. its interpretation as 
a designation of the general through the particular, and, more- 
over, a sensually visual particular. At the same time relations 
between the gods were too like the ordinary relations of people, 
i.e. had been converted into something strange and unaccustom- 
ed. The initial mythological reality proved strange precisely 
because of its similarity to the everyday life of people, so creat- 
ing a need to see in the mythological image not reality but a 
symbol of it, and to see in the sensual image an idea directly 
merged with it but still different from it. 

(3) The epic and theogonistic notion of the gods and their 
mutual relations had already reached a considerable degree of 
unequivocal, formal order, and that on a double plane, genetic 
and rational. The genetic orderliness of the epic mythologising 
was already opposed to the primordial myth and its notion that 
everything could spring from everything. The universal ‘deter- 
minism’ of the myth, and of the magic notions and actions asso- 
ciated with it, was already a thing of the past.** The rational or- 
derliness was linked with limitation of the functions of the di- 
vine creatures and the orderliness of their mutual semantic re- 
lations, since the elemental plural semantics of the myth were 
more and more giving way to a simple, synonymous one. Be- 
cause 


Pallas Athene had previously been what you liked; 
now, however, she was the goddess of war, artistic 
and technical wisdom, and a firmly organised patri- 
archal community. Now she was no longer the owl 
and the snake, but the one and the other had be- 
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come her attributes. Zeus was no longer thunder and 
lightning; he was the custodian of the heroic order, 
and thunder and Lightning were mmply his attri- 
butes.* 
These ordered semantic relations gave rise to a possibility of ety- 
mological comparison and a striving thereby to bring out the 
‘true’ content, corresponding to common sense, of the improb- 
able stories told by the ancients. 

(4) Finally, the epic works, especially those of a didactic na- 
ture, contain immense material characterising production—han- 
dicrafts, farming, hunting; later war, commerce, and household 
affairs; Jater still, the gradually accumulating physical, medical, 
geographic, historical, and other knowledge was clearly coun- 
temposed to mythological, magical notions. 


Medicine is already at a high level of development 
in the Homeric poems. Only once are magical for- 
mulas for staunching blood recalled in them (The 
Odyssey, XTX, 457); in all other cases quite rational 
means are employed to treat wounds... The many 
descriptions of the wounds ... are evidence not only 
of precise knowledge, based on experience, of how 
dangerous various wounds are but also of such exact 
observations and such astonishing acquaintance with 
the anatomy of the principal organs of the human 
body that a German military surgeon quite seriously 
hailed the author of the Iliad as his colleague.“ 


Farming, cattle-raising, and handicrafts are described in detail 
in the Homeric poems.“ More than 300 verses in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days (386-723) describe production processes, quite 
unrelated to magic of any sort; only from stanza 724 do magical 
formulas begin, of the type of ‘never pour a libation of the dark 
wine to Zeus at dawn’, but they are alternated with simple hy- 
gienic prescriptions—the phrase quoted is completed by ‘with 
unwashed hands’.“* The obvious, mutual ‘indifference’ of these 
opposing elements, i.e. practical, production prescriptions and 
mythical, magical formulas could not be stable; with time their 
demarcation became necessary, and that already meant a de- 
composition of the myth and the forming of new mental 
concepts. 

Myth, which was, still in the epic form, a syncretic, generalis- 
ed reflection of reality as an assemblage of fantastic beings, 
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was only potentially allegoric, symbolic, and semantically orga- 
nised.. The actualisation of these possibilities meant not only 
their development but also decomposition of the myth and the 
establishing of other forms of social consciousness differing from 
the latter, viz. art, religion, elementary science, and finally phi- 
losophy. The process is clearly traceable in the history of Greek 
culture in the eighth to fourth centuries B.C. 

Take art. The rise of a literature reproducing mythological 
subjects in abundance, precisely as subjects developed by means 
of specific literary techniques, led to a new understanding of 
‘word’, ‘talk’ (mythos). The use of allegory, metaphor, typifica- 
tion, and personification had already led, as artistic tropes, to a 
differentiation of myth and reality to the point of their coun- 
terposing instead of their identification. In literature, for instance 
(especially in a genre like the fable), allegory was widely 
employed, i.e. the attributing of a meaning to the story only 
conventionally related to it. Am allegorical interpretation of the 
myths arose at once. Initially it ‘was a kind of literary, critical 
technique that came to be called ‘means of defence [of the 
poet]’—tropos apologias. Tradition linked it with the name of 
Theagenes of Rhegium, who ‘lived in the time of Cambyses’ (at 
the end of the sixth century B.C.), who used it to defend Ho- 
mer against an accusation of the ‘obscenity’ of his stories of the 
gods and heroes. Homer’s depiction of the mutual hostility of 
the gods in Book 20 of the Iliad, which they vented in battle 
in which they took sides with belligerent human tribes, prompt- 
ed Theagenes to represent the gods of the Greek pantheon as 
opposed natural forces—he personalised the elements, calling 
‘fire Apollo, and Helios, and Hephaestos, water Poseidon and 
Skamandros, next the moon Artemis, air Hera, and so on’. Then 
comes the direct allegory: “The names of the gods are then con- 
sidered as designations: (name) Athena—wisdom, Ares—impru- 
dence, Aphrodite—passion, Hermes—talk).’*” 

What had been a technique of inquiry with the ‘literary schol- 
ar’ Theagenes, and a justification of the writer’s creativity, got 
another sense in the writing of history, which was also born in 
Greece in the sixth century B.C. Behind the stories of events 
supposedly happening to gods or heroes, and taking the form 
of ‘tall stories’, history saw a distortion of hastorical events. Alle- 
gorisation passed into what has come to de called the rationa- 
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list interpretation of myth. Its sense lies in attributing a meaning 
to a myth acceptable to common sense; a myth is taken to be a 
historical event, a mistakenly interpreted allegory or metaphor, 
a deification of a historical person, and so on. The originator 
of this approach, the historian Hekateios of Miletos, proudly de- 
clared at the beginning of one of his works (seemingly in his 
Genealogies): ‘I write what seems to me to be true. Because the 
stories of the Hellenes, it seems to me, are contradictory and 
laughable.’*® 

Hekateios considered it impossible to present the true history 
of the past and the genealogies of the clans of his people without 
a critical approach to its myths, legends, and traditions by means 
of ‘rational’ guesses. For bim the stories about Herakles and 
Kerberos, for instance, represented a reflection of the fact that 
Herakles killed and delivered to Eurystheus a snake living in 
the neighbourhood of Tainaron. There, according to legend, 
was the entrance to Aides (Hades), and the snake had dispatch- 
ed many people there by its bite, for which reason it was dub- 
bed the watch-dog of hell.‘® Geryoneus, whose cows Herakles was 
said to have stolen, was a king living in the region of Ambracia 
whom Herakles defeated with the aid of Epirian troaops,®° and 
so on. Herodotus, the historian of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C., can be considered a continuer of the work of Hekateios. 
When interpreting the myth of Prometheus, Herodotus saw in 
him a Scythian king whose land suffered from the floods of the 
river Aéton. 

Herakles turned this river into the sea and saved 
the land of Prometheus from flooding. And because 
Aéton means ‘eagle’ in Greek, that is why they be- 
gan to speak of Herekles’ killing of the eagle that 
was allegedly eating Prometheus’ liver.’ 

The rationalist interpretation of myth was further reflected 
in Palaephatus’ criticism of mythology (fourth century, B.C.), 
which he consistently tore to pieces in his book On Incredible 
Things (peri apiston), and in Euhemerus, who saw in the gods 
kings who had been deified either when alive or after death. 

A scornful attitude toward the allegorical and rationalist in- 
terpretations of myths is often met in the literature. S. Y. Lu- 
rye, for example, thinks that myths, through this shallow rationa- 
lisation 
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have lost ... their artistic value while science has 
gained nothing from it; to bring out the true pic- 
ture of events it is much better rather to discard 
a myth than to rationalise it.* 


(1) The modern analysis of myths, however, is an extremely 
complicated reduction of their rationalisation to a really scien- 
tific character. We therefore cannot help seeing in the early alle- 
gorisation and rationalisation, which is itself an important source 
for modern interpretations, the basis of a scientific critique of 
mythology. (2) Allegorisation and rationalisation were of great 
significance because of their breaking down of the unity of the 
mythological outlook upon the world, which still retained its 
conservative ideological function. The transmutation of myth 
as ‘word’, ‘narrative’ (and moreover the ‘true word’, the func- 
tion it had in Homer) into tradition, legend, and later hearsay, 
fairytale and fable, did not happen without the involvement of 
an allegorical and rationalist interpretation of myths. It was not 
fortuitous that this last meaning of the word ‘myth’ began to 
predominate in the fourth century B.C. But the road to another 
conception of outlook upon the world was inevitably laid there- 


by. 

A qualitatively different road was opened up through the sym- 
bolic interpretation of myth. Symbolism is not allegorisation, in 
which the mythical names and events represent only sensuous 
forms of reflecting some kind of other, quite real, abstract sense; 
nor is it rationalisation that sees rea] historical events or nat- 
ural phenomena behind the myth. A symbol is a unity of mean- 
ing and the sensual image, but a unity in which there is a con- 
ventionality reinforced as a rule by a cult (in religion) or a rule 
(in science), that makes impossible adequacy of the reflected and 
symbol in the sense of conceptual reflection. A symbol in art and 
religion (in contrast to science, in which it is converted simply 
into a sign) generally has a many-sided meaning capable of 
being converted simply into a polyseme. Symbolism plays an im- 
portant role during the religious conversion of myths, and their 
conversion in a cult from the direct, living ‘reality’ into a sym- 
bol of another, otherworld existence. 

In Greece the process of symbolic interpretation and cult con- 
solidation of myth took place in Orphism. It is usually treated 
in the literature as a kind of religious renaissance, but some- 
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times as a reaction against the rise of philosophy, which threatened 
to sweep away the whole religious life of the Greeks by ‘the 
wave of naturalism’."* Orphism resorted widely to symbolism. The 
Orphics developed the tendency already noted in Hesiod, to in- 
terpret divine names etymologically, into a whole system known 
to us from later memorials. Zeus, for instance, ‘from whom al] 
we gods proceed’, was called such for the following reason: 


In fact, Zeus wanted to generate life (zd6ia) and there- 
fore they call him Zeus (Zén), and also Zeus 
(Dia), because everything proceeds from him (dia) .“ 


Kronos was correlated with time (chronos) and was directly 
converted into it, so that Kronos-Chronos began to play a sig- 
nificant, and according to some sources paramount, role in the 
‘Orphic theogony’.° Aphrodite was assodiated with sea foam 
(aphros), from which she was born (A phrodité-aphrogené). Pan 
was the symbol of ‘all’ (pan); Demeter was the ‘mother of the 
earth’ (gé méter-Démetér); Pallas was from pallein), because 
‘Athena, who concealed the heart of Dionysos, is called Pallas 
from [the word] “shake” (pallein) the heart’, and so on.** 

Nestle saw simple allegorisation in these examples."’ But Or- 
phism went much further, although there was not only such an 
element in it, but also a play on words, as in the etymology of 
Aphrodite. The name of Zeus was not an allegorical designa- 
tion of life; it was precisely a symbol of the unity of life and 
its “‘beginning’, which made it possible to see in Zeus ‘the begin- 
ning, middle, and end’ of everything existing, the unity of the 
world whole, ‘Only one Zeus, one Helios, one Dionysos, one 
god in all. How is one to name them separately?’** And that 
means that it is a claim not simply to ‘decode’ the divine names, 
and discover their etymology, but also to something more, 
viz., a profound reconstructing of the mythological heritage that 
implies belief in another world. Hence, too, the opposing of the 
believer and the object of belief, still foreign to mythology itself. 
Orphism existed at the beginning of the religious reworking of 
myth; for that reason it must be regarded as a movement distinct 
from philosophy. 

The symbolism of the ‘Orphic’ theology (very differing ideas 
have come down to us under that name), like the content of 
the ‘Orphic’ and other ancient theogonies and cosmogonies that 
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arose in the seventh to sixth centuries B.C., shows that it was 
not a philosophical movement, but a religious one. Take the 
content of the ‘Orphic’ theogony of Hieronymus and Hellani- 
kos, and the ‘Holy Doctrines’, which have come down to us in 
various versions assoqiated with the name of the Alexandnan 
scholar Apion, cited by Clement of Rome (end of the Ist cen- 
tury. A.D. and early second), the Christian writer Athenagoras 
(2nd cent. A‘D.), Damascius, the Neoplatonist of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. The winged snake Chronos or Herakles arose from 
water and slime, with the heads of a lion and a bull, and the 
divine face between them; with it was united the incorporeal 
Adrasteia-Ananke (necessity). According to Athenagoras, Chro- 
nos generated a huge egg from which Earth (Ge) and Heaven 
(Uranos) were formed. According to Apion, a spherical body or 
shell (sphairoides kytos) was formed from animated matter in 
a boundless chasm through the combining of life-creating prin- 
ciples. Like a bubble in boiling water it rose, and from it, as 
from an egg, was born the god Phanes. According to Dama- 
scius Chronos begot Aither (the Sky) and Chaos (the Void), 
then.an egg, from which. Phanes was born, alias Metis (Wisdom) 
and Erikepaios (Strength) .°° 

- Then follows an almost identical picture of the birth of the 
gods: Phanes (Love), who personified the undivided Universe, 
contained in embryo all separate worlds and gods, all things 
and creatures. He begot Night as his opposite; from their mar- 
riage were born Gaia and Uranos, and from them the Moirai, 
Kyklopes, Hekatoncheiren, and Titans, then the Oylmpian gods. 
Zeus, having swallowed Phanes, and inherited his strength, over- 
threw Kronos and became the supreme god, ‘the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end’ of everything existing. From the marriage of Zeus 
and his mother, Rhea-Demeter, was born Kore-Persephone, and 
from his marriage with her, Dionysos. The Titans killed and 
devoured Dionysos, but Athena saved his heart, and Zeus resur- 
rected him. From the ashes of the Titans blasted by Zeus in 
which particles of Dionysos devoured by them were preserved, 
men were created. 

We would draw attention to the fact that, being a theogony, 
ie. ‘history’ of divine beings, the birth of the gods was an irre- 
versible process. Even the understanding of ‘beginning’ or ‘first 
principle’ (arche) as an exclusively natural one of the type of 
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water and slime, or animated matter (hylés empsychoy) did not 
imply a returning to it of what had arisen, just as Hesiod’s 
gods did not return to Chaos after they had been overthrown 
by the next generation. We see a similar picture in the theocos- 
mogony of Pherekydes, which begins with the eternal existence 
of a ‘trinity’ of gods—Zas (Zeus), Chthonié (Gaia, i.e. Earth, 
after marriage with Zas, who gave her the earth), and Chronos 
(Time). Chronos produced fire, water, and air from his seed.” 
Later the snake Ophioneus was born and a fight developed be- 
tween the hosts of Kronos and Ophioneus, like the struggle be- 
tween the gods and the Titans in Hesiod and that of Horns 
and Typho (Seth) in Egyptian mythology.*? The merging of 
Chronos and Kronos in the accounts of Diogenes Laertius and 
Damascius on the one hand and of Origenes on the other is 
indicative. Allegorisation seemingly had an effect here, rather 
modernistically expressed by Hermeias, who described Phereky- 
des’ system as follows: 
In the beginning were Zeus, Chthonié, and Kronos: 
Zeus is ether, Chthonié earth, Kronos time; ether is 
the active clement, earth the passive, and time the 
principle of becoming.* 

Without going into a further discussion of the various theogo- 
nies we can conclude that, although the profound changes pro- 
duced in the myths by allegorisation, symbolisation, and cosmo- 
gonic and theogonic reworking furthered their decomposition, 
yet philosophy still did not arise as a result. The theocosmogo- 
nies, beginning with Hesiod and ending with Pherekydes, did not 
nse above ‘prephilosophy’, and contained only rudiments of pht- 
losophic thought. Furthermore, their leading orientation on an- 
thropomorphic and sociomorphic genesis, and orientation on in- 
terpretation of myth in a spirit of religious symbolism, which 
was particularly manifest in the Orphics, while they prepared 
the way for the rise of philosophy, at the same time established 
an impassable boundary between it and them. 

This boundary was breached to some extent by the activity 
of ‘the Seven Wise Men’ for whom generalisation of social ex- 
perience and folk wisdom, and deducting of moral and social 
precepts from them, acquired very great significance. The folk 
wisdom fixed and generalised in the work of the ‘sages’ was the 
basis for manifold stories, verses, proverbs, and saws. Their state- 
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ments, inscnbed on stones set up along main roads, became 
part of the people’s education, a kind of popular philosophy of 
the Greeks. Its vitality, logical character, and striving for a ra- 
‘ tional explanation of phenomena produced an irresistible impres- 
sion. The fact that this was not divine wisdom, derived from 
myths or religion, but human wisdom intended for people, was 
also no less important. There is no doubt that the sayings of 
the ‘sages’ reflected a new basis and a new spiritual climate 
of the rising civilisation that ultimately gave rise also to philo- 
sophy. The moral maxims, moral and political prescriptions, 
and the worldly wisdom were not developed in them, however, in 
a well-founded system. And only in Thales, who is ascribed, 
not by accident, both to the ‘Seven Wise Men’ and to the first 
philosophers, do we see a vast breadth of thought associated 
with linking up cosmological questions with morality. 

Here are the gnomes of Thales as transmitted by Plutarch. 


(a) ‘What is the eldest thing?’ ‘God,’ said Thales, 
‘for God is something that has no beginning,’ 

(b) ‘What is the greatest?’ ‘Space; for while the 
universe contains within it all else, this contains the 
universe.’ 

(c) ‘What is the most beautiful?’ ‘The oe 
for everything that is ordered as it should be is 
part of it.’ 

(d) ‘What is the wisest?’ ‘Time; for it has discov- 
evered some things already, and shall discover all the 
rest.’ 

(e) ‘What is the most common?’ ‘Hope; for those 
who have nothing else have that ever with them.’ 
(f) ‘What is most helpful?’ ‘Virtue: for it makes 
everything else helpful by putting it to good use.’ 
(g) ‘What is most harmful?’ ‘Vice; for it harms the 
greatest number of things by its presence.’ 

(h) ‘What is strongest?’ ‘Necesuty; for that alone 
is insuperable.’ 

(i) ‘What ia easiest?? ‘To follow Nature’s course; 
because people often weary of pleamure.“ 


Before us we have a very ordinary Greek agon or contest in solv- 
ing riddles; it was a common type of Greek folklore that already 
included quite complicated ideological problems. A transi- 
tion from ‘wisdom’ (sophia) to philosophy, i.e. to ‘love of wis- 
dom’, will readily be seen here- -both in content and in form, 
which already includes a rational argument in favour of the stat- 
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ed answer. The ancients already saw a great difference in that. 
Diogenes Laertius related an argument said to be that of Py- 
thagoras: 
All too quickly the study was called wisdom and 
its professor a sage, to denote his attainment of men- 
tal perfection; while the student who took it up 
was a philosopher or lover of wisdom.* 

The distinguishing mark of philosophy was thus a bent for 
and aspiration to wisdom, to comprehension of the world 
and of man’s place in it. But this attribute was also shared, to 
some extent, by science. 

The problem of the origin of science and its interconnection 
with philosophy is quite complex. Where cognitive scientific cre- 
ative effort begins, where science appears as a more or less form- 
ed system of knowledge, it is practically impossible to distin- 
guish it from philosophy: the same personages, the same doctrines, 
in which the elements of scientific knowledge are embedded 
in an ideological generalisation. It is not surprising that an idea 
of the concurrence of philosophy and science, of philosophy as 
an initial undivided science from which the concrete sciences 
were later differentiated and ‘hived off’, is so common. There 
is no little truth in it, yet it is not the- whole truth. Even when 
we take the earliest period, that of the rise of philosophy, we 
can already speak of a relatively separate existence of philosophic 
and concrete scientific knowledge. Three considerations allow 
us to say that. (1) The origin of science and philosophy in Greece 
had a basis in the form of concrete scientific knowledge bor- 
rowed from oriental cultures, above all those of Egypt and Ba- 
bylonia. (2) Parallel with the establishing of philosophy we see 
a development of quite separate, independent knowledge, i.e. 
mathematical, astronomical, medical, anatomical and physiolo- 
gical, geographical, etc. (3) In the first doctrines of philosophy 
there was sometimes also a quite clear demarcation between spe- 
cific knowledge and ideological (sometimes bordering on the re- 
ligious-mythological), -ie. philosophic propositions proper. 

When speaking here of concrete scientific knowledge and the 
elements of such, in brief of science in the historically determin- 
ed and limited sense in which one can speak of it in relation 
to antiquity, we mean by it the aggregate of systematic knowl- 
edge based on observation and experience that made it possi- 
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ble to tackle and solve certain standard, practical tasks. That 
knowledge bad already been separated off from myth and ma- 
gic, though it might outwardly be linked with them. In any case, 
the absence of such an organic connection made it possible 
to separate specific scientific propositions from mythological ones, 
without disturbing the integrity of the one or the other. On the 
other hand, this knowledge did not rise to the level of ideolo- 
gical generalisations and could be exactly separated from them. 
It is in that sense that we speak of Near Eastern science—Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian mathematics and astronomy, Phoenician 
geography and navigation, medicine, etc. 

The essential difference of Greek science from Near Eastern 
is usually seen in its striving to give knowledge a logical, con- 
clusive, ‘theoretical’ character, and to elevate the empirical to 
the level of theoretical knowledge. Greek science and philosophy 
are therefore so close together as to be sometimes inseparable. 
There was, however, another movement, properly scientific, in 
Greece, that opposed philosophy to some extent. In other words, 
the link between specifically scientific and philosophic knowledge 
in Greek thought of the seventh to fourth centuries B.C. was 
far from as synonymous and unambiguous as it seems to scholars 
who see in Greek philosophy a ‘single, undifferentiated science’. 

Take mathematics, for instance. It might be thought, from 
the evidence of the mathematical studies of Thales and the other 
Milesians, that there was a certain link between their doctrines 
and mathematics, but their ‘physical’ picture of the world had 
a quite qualitative character, and the link was mainly methodo- 
logical, consisting in a quest for logically connected rational ex- 
planations. Pythagoras? If we take the most optimistic conclu- 
sions about the time of the origin of Pythagorean philosophy, 
the position in regard to it is quite complicated. The ethical, re- 
ligious part of the Pythagorean doctrines had no link at all 
with mathematics: the ‘sayings of the master’, the so-called Acu- 
Smata, were a collection of magical prescriptions and moral prin- 
ciples based on a mythology of the transmigration of souls, Learn- 
ing proper, mathémata, is not reducible to mathematics. 

If we take it, in accordance with ancient tradition, that the 
early Pythagoreans recognised that ‘all is number’, it is obvious 
that this thesis was not a mathematical, but a philosophical, gen- 
eral ideological one. There is an enormous distance between 
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the Pythagoreans’ mathematical studies, which did not go fur- 
ther in their earliest period than a recording of separate mathe- 
matical (numerical) patterns and regulanties, and the ideologic- 
al doctrine of ‘number’ as the ‘principle and element’ of the real. 
One must agree with P. P. Gaidenko when she writes: 


Before mathematics developed at a theoretical sys 
tem, there arose a doctrine of number as a kind of 
divine principle of the world, and this ... philo- 
sophical, theoretical doctrine played the role of me- 
diator between ancient oriental mathematics [which 
also composed the initial material of Greek mathe- 
matics—Ed.] as a collection of examples or models 
for solving separate practical tasks and Greek ma 
thematics as a system of propositions strictly connect- 
ed with one another by proof." 
But if philosophy played the role of ‘mediator’ here between 
practical-applied and theoretical knowledge, i.e. between the 
empirical and the theoretical, it was the ‘mediator’ on the ide- 
ological plane between specific, scientific, empirical, and practi- 
cally oriented knowledge and socially, regulatively oriented 
myth—-or rather, an ideological structure that removed their 
contradiction. 

As an example confirming and explaining this idea we can 
take the famous ‘table of opposites’ ascribed by Aristotle to the 
‘Pythagoreans’, i.e. the contemporaries of Alkmaion of Kroton 
(first half of the sixth century): 


Limit Unlimited 
Odd Even 

One Many 
Right Left 

Male Female 
Motionless Moving 
Straight Crooked 
Light Darkness 
Good Evil 
Square Oblong” 


Only three of the ten pairs of opposites (2, 3, and 10) are purely 
mathematical; all the rest have a ‘physical’ or ‘ethical’ sense, 
the ethical colouring being laid on both the ‘physical’ and the 
‘mathematical, and vice versa. It is typical that even the ‘ma- 
thematical’ opposites do not in the least represent mathematical 
statements; they can be presented, rather, as partial ‘pro- 
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grammes’ of mathematical inquiry. Odd and even, for instance, 
are understood as ‘elements’ (stoicheta) of number; the former is 
comparable with the unlimited and the latter with the limited, 
and so on. The Pythagoreans’ general statement that ‘all is num- 
ber’ can be presented in the same way. Let us just say that this 
‘scientific programme’ of theirs® is no more ‘efficient’ in mathe- 
matics than the similar ‘programmes’ that ‘all is water’ or ‘all 
is fire’ in antique physics. The reason for ‘inefficiency’ will read- 
ily be seen when we go into the contradiction of the analysis 
that Aristotle made of the Pythagoreans’ thesis, viz., number and 
principle; the principle (arché) of all things and the things 
themselves; it is the matter and the form of the real; it is their 
essence and their property; it is the active and passive cause, 
etc. But one cannot agree with Makovelsky that the cause of 
these contradictions was that Aristotle took formulas on the one 
hand relating to different stages of the development of Pytha- 
gorism, but on the other hand was unable to express Pythagoras’ 
doctrine in terms of his own philosophy.”° The Pythagoreans’ 
‘number’ was really all that (there was no formal contradiction 
in it) when viewed as a collection of syncretically merged possi- 
bilities of realising the general principle. Only in the course of 
time, under the criticism in particular of the Eleatics, did Pyth- 
agorism develop a new, less ambiguous and more ‘efficient’ 
programme, apprehended also by Platonism: ‘things are like 
numbers’, 

That such a ‘programme’ was built up in philosophy cannot 
convince us of the actual indistinguishableness of philosophy and 
mathematics, although we, too, have studied the classifying of 
mathematics among the philosophic disciplines common in an- 
tiquity (philosophiait thedretikai): the historian of mathematics 
easily distinguishes Archytas, Eudoxos of Knidus, and Euclid 
from Zenon of Elea, Demokritos, and Plato; and above all, be- 
cause the former were engaged in practical mathematics, seek- 
ing means of solving mathematical problems, while the latter 
turned to problems of substantiating science and clarification and 
development of its basic concepts. 

Antique ‘physics’ had a different relation to philosophy than 
mathematics. Physics in the modern sense, as the science of the 
general properties, structures, interactions, and motion of mate- 
rial bodies, properly speaking did not in fact exist outside philo- 
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sophy, being governed by general consideraions of natural phi- 
losophy that included, for example, quite speculative, though 
not alien to observation, descriptions of concrete mechanisms of 
the mutual conversion of ‘elements’, Take Anaximenes’ ‘con- 
densing’ and ‘rarifying’ of air (correspondingly, cooling and heat- 
ling).’t Arguments of an astronomical and meteorological char- 
acter, are relatively independent of these considerations, e.g. 
Thales’ description of the structure of the universe,’? or Anaxi- 
mander’s explanation of thunder and the phenomena accompa- 
nying it.” 

It is indicative that structural descriptions and causal expla- 
nations that assumed direct observation and explanation of the 
observed by obvious analogies were to some degree independent 
of the principal orientations on a ‘first principle’. In antique 
‘physics’, however, it was the concept-images, verbally expressed 
general notions, that still played the determinant role and not 
concepts, while structural-causal analogies gradually gave way 
to metaphors, especially in the ideological problematic. Metaph- 
or, as a means of artistic (and mythological) thinking, was never 
unambiguous. As a result antique ‘physicists’ gave ambiguous 
explanations that did not agree with one another, being unable 
to prove them, while at the same time not relying on authority 
or mythological tradition. 

That is why they were criticised from various standpoints. 
The mythologist, for example, did not accept the ‘physicists’, 
‘who prate about heavenly matters’, since they offended the 
grandeur of divinity by explaining natural phenomena by irra- 
tional principles and necessity.’* The naturalists condemned their 
appeals to ‘principles’, neglecting the concrete facts. 

We see this an medicine. The ‘Hippocratic Collection’, in 
which the state of the Greeks’ medical science of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C. was recorded, incidentally reveals both the 
existence of doctrines that depended essentially on philosophy 
and teachings consciously opposed to it. In the former we see 
a deliberate likening of the theoretical procedures of medicine 
to philosophic ones. Both the first philosophers and the physi- 
cians of this trend considered man a microcosm and demanded 
that he be approached from the standpoint of the relation be- 
tween things and the elements of the real in general. The idea 
contained in the treatise Airs, Waters and Places that ‘the main 
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element of the organism is air. Sicknesses amount to a lack of 
air’ corresponds to the thesis of Anaximenes and Diogenes of 
Apollonia that each thing, according to its quality, is a certain 
quantity of air. In other treatises the approach is different. 

The authors of the treatises On Anctent Medicine, The Sci- 
ence of Medicine, Epidemics, and on The Nature of Man ex- 
pressed marked disapproval of abstract theories that scorned spe- 
cific symptoms and tried to explain diseases and their treatment 
by references to general ‘postulates’ or ‘elements’. 


In all previous attempts to speak or to write about 
medicine, the authors have introduced certain ar- 
bitary suppositions into their arguments, and have 
reduced the causes of death and the maladies that 
affect mankind to a narrow compass. They have 
supposed that there are but one or two causes; heat 
or cold, moisture, dryness or anything else they 
may fancy. From many considerations their mistake 
is obvious... They are specially to be censured since 
they are concerned with no bogus science, but one 
which all employ in a matter of the greatest im- 
portance, and one of which the good professors and 
practitioners are held in high repute.” 


Futhermore medicine is not simply a craft but is also a science, 

since it 
has for long possessed the qualities necessary to make 
a science. These are original observations and a 
known method [arché kai hodos eyremen@—Ed.] ac- 
cording to which many valuable discoveries have 
been made over a long period of time. By such a 
method, too, the rest of the science will be discov- 
ered if anyone who is clever enough is versed in 
the observations of the past and makes these the 
starting point of his researches.” 

The opposing of medical practice to abstract theorising, back- 
ed up by ‘arguments and proofs... all of which mean noth- 
ing’,*® was consolidated by claims to possess ‘original obser- 
vations and a known method’ that enabled medicine to develop 
its researches and practical tenets independently. By refuting 
natural philosophical assertions 

that there is one basic substance which is unique 
and the basis of everything; but they call it by dif- 


ferent names, one insisting that it is air, another 
that it is fire, another water, another earth,” 
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the author of the treatise on The Nature of Man appealed to 
substances really visibly discoverable in man, viz., blood, phlegm, 
and two types of bile (yellow and black). And although his ar- 
guments were no less speculative than those of the natural phi- 
losopher doctors, he constantly strove to link argument with ob- 
servation, experience, and the result of medical activity against 
one disease or another and its symptoms. 

Greek historical science had even greater independence in re- 
lation to philosophy. We have mentioned its role above in the 
decomposition of mythology, a rationalist interpretation of which 
was primarily the affair of historians. The fact that history did 
not base itself on the authority of religion in this had already 
been specially stressed in antiquity by Josephus Flavius, for 
example. That was the strength of Greek historical science. 
While still far from freed from the influence of mythology and 
legend, it nevertheless approached a historical event from the 
standpoint of reason, understood as the human capacity to achieve 
truth. Furthermore, it not only interpreted myths but also 
recorded historical facts. 

While history (historia inquiry, questioning, information and 
facts obtained from others, stories of the past) was initially ba- 
sed on mythology, purging it of absurdities and contradictions, 
and searching for the ‘historical fact’ in a mythical tale, it grad- 
ually began to draw on legends, lists of officials in their his- 
torical order, and lists of the victors at the Olympic and other 
Games. As a result it became possible to fix the chronology of 
events more accurately. The notes and tales of travellers, mili- 
tary campaigners, etc., were drawn upon. Hekateios of Miletos, 
Charon of Lampsakos, and Hellanikos of Mitylene laid the 
basis of Greek historical science. Alongside mythography there 
appeared the historical chronicle (Charon’s Lampsakian Tab- 
lets, Hellanikos’ Atthides, Victors of the Karneian Games, and 
The Priestesses of Hera at Argos), and historical ethnographic 
decsriptions (Hellanikos’ Lesbiaka, Argolika, Persika, Scythica, 
etc.). 

These works paved the way for the appearance of Herodotus’ 
History. It was not by chance that Herodotus (circa 485-425 
B.C.) was already called the ‘father of history’ in antiquity. Hav- 
ing borrowed the main forms and techniques of narration of 
past events and rationalist interpretation of myths from his pre- 
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decessars the Ionic logographers, and a keen interest in every- 
thing ‘human’ in history from the Sophists, and also belief in 
the relativity and equal value of the customs, values, and knowl- 
edge of various peoples,®° Herodotus combined them with lite- 
tary techniques characteristic of the literature of the Orient. 
Herodotus formulated not unimportant scientific principles in 
a few methodological remarks dotted here and there in his 
book. Above all there was a clear aim: the book was written so 
that time would not efface men’s deeds from people’s memories, 
so that the reasons for the war between the Greeks (Hellenes) 
and the Persians would not be forgotten. He saw the historian’s 
work, furthermore, as an obligation to pass on what had been 
said, though he was not obliged to believe everything said.® 
Wilhelm Nestle has justly written that 


this orientation on substantiating causes and winkl- 
ing out reality from mythical and anecdotal tradi- 
tion is the characteristic of the scientific spirit and 
is already enough by itself to prove Herodotus wor- 
thy of the honourable title of ‘Father of History’.* 


We would add, however, that there was still no scientific criti- 
que of sources with Herodotus; at best there was an attempt to 
correlate reports with common sense. In the History the histo- 
rical evidence, accepted without any attempt to correlate it, is 
often contradictory; there are no precise chronological indica- 
tions. And even the orientation on disclosing the true causes of 
historic events suffers from superficiality and naiveté, in parti- 
cular in the first book of the History, in which the causes of 
the war between the Greeks and the Persians are reduced to 
mutual hate. 

Herodotus was little interested in philosophy. As regards his 
world outlook he was traditional, recognising gods and their in- 
tervention in human affairs, fate, divination, miracles, etc., but 
that did not prevent him from attesting bribery of the priests 
of the temple of Delphi, and evaluating the oracle’s recommen- 
dations critically. 

We still find among Greek historians, as among the spokesmen 
of other fields of knowledge, a preponderance of factological in- 
quiry characteristic of science (even though still only nascent), 
i.e. observation, recording and critical, rational interpretation of 
facts, and establishing of causal links between phenomena. The 
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main feature that distinguished ancient science from philosophy, 
which was developing parallel with it, and sometimes integrally 
linked with it, was precisely the empirical component of knowl- 
edge. Ancient science was characterised by reliance on exper- 
jence and practice, and a striving to verify visually and sensu- 
ally the general principles and hypotheses formulated in the 
course of cognitive activity, and to develop cognition based in 
its own ‘principles and method’ without the speculative theor- 
ising. 

There were naturally still few reliable observations of the pro- 
cesses of nature and society. As the development of scientific 
knowledge in modern times has indicated, observation as such 
and contemplative experience were still inadequate. Experiment 
was still needed, which became the specific difference between 
the empirical, observational component of ancient science and 
the science of modern times. But this empirical component it- 
self already formed that component of developing human knowl- 
edge as an integral whole in antiquity which pointed ahead 
and came into sharp contradiction with mythological explana- 
tion. There is no doubt, in fact, about the explanatory, aetiolo- 
gical function of mythology, especially late mythology. But it was 
an illusory explanation. The global ‘determinism’ of mythologi- 
cal thought on the principle of ‘all from all in fact explained 
nothing, and the relating of the ‘explained’ event to a divine 
force responsible for its appearance was in essence a tautology 
that did not go further than the semantic system of the myth. 
Scientific explanation, on the contrary, drew on reality itself and 
on objective factors. Empirical authenticity arose from it, oppos- 
ed to the ‘authenticity’ of myth based on custom and tradition. 
The absence of a priestly caste or estate, and of a unified dog- 
matics in Greece, moreover, weakened custom and tradition. For 
the Greek, therefore, even the believer, Tertullian’s ‘credo quia 
absurdum’ (I believe it because it és absurd) was in practice in- 
conceivable; even the object of belief must be plausible and be- 
lievable in contrast to the ‘unbelievable’ that myth perpetually 
narrated. 

It therefore seems that the ‘principle and method’ of knowl- 
edge recorded in written form in medicine and history had al- 
ready come into decisive contradiction with mythology in the 
fifth century. Their characteristic features were requirement of 
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plausibile knowledge, not diverging from living practice, acces- 
sible to ‘ordinary people’, checkable by observation, ‘inquiry’, 
and adien to any ‘empty hypothesis’; rejection of authority, and 
reference to the ‘divine’ nature of the phenomena investigated; 
a quest for a real, causal explanation. It was this contradiction, 
which of course arose long before it was put into writing, that 
was the starting point for the formation of philosophy—a long 
process that took more than two centuries in Greece, from the 
end of the seventh to the beginning of the fourth century. Sci- 
entific knowledge above all threw doubts on the aetiologic func- 
tion of myth. But the specific knowledge of the sciences, while 
giving partial explanations, was unable, because of its fragmen- 
tary character, but at the same time its orientation on specific 
explanations of phenomena, to perform that ideological func- 
tion which myth had performed before, and still did. At the same 
time, the initial ordering, formalising, and ‘rationalising’ of 
myth in the epic undermined its ideological significance. A kind 
of ‘ideological vacuum’ was formed as a result, that called to 
be filled. And it was filled by the philosophic outlook, which put 
forward a dialectical resolution of this contradiction and a di- 
alectical synthesis of the opposites, viz. a general, ideological 
orientation, derived essentially from mythology, and a scientific 
orientation requiring plausible explanation, amenable in prin- 
ciple to observational empirical explication. 

That raised the contradictory relation of philosophy to myth, 
on the one hand, and to specific scientific knowledge, on the 
other, to the highest degree. The philosopher, inclined on the 
whole to scientific thought, nevertheless not only did not for- 
get myth but employed it to his own ends, as a source of ‘knowl- 
edge’, material for thorough revision and meditation, and a mode 
of thought. He not only made use of scientific knowledge, 
which he sometimes himself added to, but also polemicised 
against a one-sided, specific-empirical ‘multiknowledge’. Hence the 
two one-sided attitudes to the first philosophers which succeeded 
one another. One was that the thinkers of Hellas down to Plato 
were not philosophers but scholars, and Greek philosophy essen- 
tially was a single, undifferentiated science. The other was that 
all Greek philosophy, starting with Thales, was a mystical ex- 
perience blossoming into a luxuriant myth, and development of 
an initial symbolic Concept-Myth. 
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As a matter of fact we are faced with two programmes of 
inquiry into the forming of philosophy, and the development of 
the history of philosophy has shown that neither could be pur- 
sued without diverging in any marked way from the facts. It is 
not a matter just of their one-sidedness, but that they are un- 
dialectical, reducing philosophy in fact to some of its sources. 


The Moulding of Philosophy 


The initial contradiction whose resolution started the moulding 
of philosophy can be expressed another way. Myth ‘explains’ the 
world (nature, society, and man) through a transition from an 
unknown, amenable to explanation, to an even less known di- 
vinity or divinities, that are perhaps even unfathomable in prin- 
ciple. It thus imposes a system of social regulations for ordered 
guidance of appropriate social institutes. With the development 
of specific scientific knowledge and the practical know-how and 
skills based on it, more and more significant fragments of this 
system came to be doubted, and its integrity was more and more 
disrupted. But the absence of a new, integrated system (or 
rather the impossibility of one in principle at that time) based 
on specific scientific knowledge posed the task of developing a 
system that would give the social individual a general ideologi- 
cal orientation on the one hand, and would be based on certain 
knowledge rather than myth on the other hand. Since undeve- 
loped, highly fragmentary specific knowledge could not be such 
a system, the contradiction could only be resolved through the 
rise of an ideological system that combined a general ideologi- 
cal intention with a rational approach that called for (and in 
principle achieved) a reliable (‘natural’) explanation. 

Philosophy became this ideological system as a dialectical syn- 
thesis that removed the initial contradiction. The latter re-ap- 
peared, it is true, but already in another form, in philosophy it- 
self and the struggle of its two opposed trends, materialism and 
idealism. 

We have already mentioned the two attitudes to the first 
philosophers. One was essentially an absolutising of the scienti- 
fic character of philosophy. It was created by the positivists of 
the end of the nineteenth century, and amounted to saying that 
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before Plato almost all Greek thinkers were not phi- 
losophers in the sense one gives the term today, but 
physiologers, as they said, i.e. scientists... The ker- 
nel of the ancient physiologers’ system was never a 
metaphysical idea but rather a general conception 
that each of them formed of the world from the ag- 
gregate of his own partial knowledge.” 


In the Foreword to the third edition of his Early Greek Philo- 
sophy (in 1920) Burnet expressed his view categorically as fol- 
lows: 


My aim has been to show that a new thing came 
into the world with the early Ionian teachers—the 
thing we call science—and that they first pointed 
the way which Europe has followed ever since, s0 
that, as I have said elsewhere, it is an adequate 
description of science to say that it is ‘thinking 
about the world in the Greek way.’ That is why 
science has never existed except among ptople who 
have come under the influence of Greece.™ 


The main feature of science is its empirical, inductive character. 

The view of Greek philosophy began to change gradually in 
the twentieth century, inclining more and more to a stress on its 
link with and continuity of mythology. F. M. Cornford, for 
example, held that there was ‘nothing but theology’ behind the 
‘dogmatic systems of the first philosophers’, while ‘science has 
its principal root in magical art’.®° In its rise philosophy fully 
preserved the model of mythological cosmogony, and the cos- 
mogony of the Milesians, in particular of Anaximander, worked 
‘on a scheme of cosmogony already provided by Hesiod and other 
poetical cosmogonies’.*® Philosophy only rationalised myth, eli- 
minating the mythical imagery. Losev went even further in his 
early works, dissolving philosophic thought in fact in mythology. 


Thales’ thought is not science, religion, or abstract 
philosophy. It is mystical experience, mildewed with 
a lush cover of myth... Everything that is said 
about him applies to all Greek philosophy irrespec- 
tive of its naturalism or idealism.” 


So the idea of the unity and indestructibility of everything, the 
antithesis of individual things and impersonal elemental forces, 
the idea of universal animation and universal divinity merged 
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in ‘a doctrine of the identity of God, World, Reason, and Soul 
as the common, initial, dialectical Goncept-Myth’.®* 

All the same it proved impossible to follow that position con- 
sistently. In his Greek Philosophy, published in 1914, 22 years 
after his first book, Burnet wrote: ‘But, while philosophy is thus 
intimately bound up with positive science, it is not to be iden- 
tified with it.°° Why? Because the main problem of philosophy 
is that of reality, and it cannot be answered without allowing 
for man’s relation to existence, ‘which at once takes us beyond 
pure science’. The evolution of Losev’s views is no less indi- 
cative, Although he continues to see a close link between an- 
tique philosophy and myth, he represents the former now as a 
negation of the latter, the transition of the latter to its opposite. 
‘Instead of gods this new thought now strives to penetrate the 
laws of material nature and cosmos,’*! True, he sees a resolution 
in that of the contradiction of myth and thought, of the mythi- 
cal, unsullied nature of existence and its understanding, rationa- 
lity, and objective comprehensibility, in that mythical reality is 
translated into the language of consciousness, reason, and thought, 
while the general ideology of the slaveowning formation is 
treated as 

a conscious counterposing of the thinking subject 
and objective, absolute myth, a consistent constru- 
ing of the ancient mythology in art, philosophy, and 
science by the means of subjective consciousness.” 
But it is no longer the initial myth by which the man of gentile 
society lived, but rather its philosophical reconstruction. 

We have no space for a detailed polemic here against that 
view; we shall only say that this undoubted exaggeration of the 
role of myth and underestimation of the role of specific knowl- 
edge in the origin of philosophy are connected with the fact 
that Losev (in accordance with his field, aesthetics) mainly 
pays attention to art, in which the thesis of the translation of 
myth into another language as a means of resolving the contra- 
diction between it and rationality has a much greater grain of 
truth than in the case of philosophy. It is more important for 
us that neither the identification of nascent philosophy with 
science in general nor its rapprochement with mythology be- 
came an adequately substantiated orientation. 

The qualitative distinction between philosophy and the re- 
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ligious-mythological outlook on the one hand, and empirical 
knowledge on the other, is sometimes employed to describe phi- 
losophy as a ‘No Man’s Land, exposed to attack from both 
sides’.°> That view, formulated in the main by philosophers close 
to positivism, starts from the assumption that philosophy (‘me- 
taphysics’) tries, by means of reason, to deal with ideological 
question of the meaning of the world and life, which is unat- 
tainable by exact scientific knowledge. As a result philosophy 
seemns to be the product of two factors: traditional religious 
and ethical conceptions on the one hand and scientific investi- 
gation (in the broad sense) on the other. 
Individual philosophers have differed widely in re- 
gard to the proportions in which these two factors 
entered into their systems, but it is the presence of 
both, in some degree, that characterizes philo- 
sophy.™ 

Bertrand Russell thus grasped the interaction of the religious 
(and mythological) and scientific factors in the forming 
of philosophy, but he understood it metaphysically. The fact 
is that these two factors, entering the doctrines of philosophers 
in different proportions, no longer function in their old role, as 
religious and scientific conceptions respectively. The synthesis 
of the general ideological orientation taken from myth by phi- 
losophy and the rational, observational orientation of scientific 
knowledge is not their simple combination but a thought opera- 
tion from which there arises something new in principle on the 
one hand, and in which the initial elements themselves are 
reworked, altered, ‘sublated’ in a new thought formation on 
the other, getting a meaning distinct from what they originally 
and separately had. This something is philosophy. 

In the Soviet literature there has been a strengthening of 
the view that philosophy arose as its intimate unity with spe- 
cific scientific knowledge. Kessidi, for example, who gives the 
most circumstantial grounds for this view, writes: 

The natural sciences and philosophy were born si- 
multaneously in Greece (at the turn from the sev- 
enth century B.C.); from the moment of their 
birth to roughly the end of the fifth century, they 
were not differentiated, and constituted the struc 


ture of the theoretical knowledge of that time in 
general, i.e. a single whole that was subsequently 
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called natural philosophy. What is said about the 
distinction between the natural philosophic explana- 
tion of the world and the religious mythological one 
refers primarily to the specific sciences and scientific 
knowledge.* 


We have already said above that one can hardly accept the 
claim that there was no differentiation between philosophy and 
specific scientific knowledge before the fifth century B.C. It fol- 
lows, furthermore, from our quotation from Kessidi that the 
theoretical knowledge of the seventh and sixth centuries was 
precisely philosophy (‘natural philosophy’, ‘physiology’), i.e. what 
we call the theoretical outlook upon the world, and not some 
undifferentiated whole. Kessidi’s remark that the radical dis- 
tinction between the religious-mythological explanation of the 
world refers not to the ‘natural philosophic’ one as a whole, but 
primarily to the specific sciences, is evidence, if not of differen- 
tiation, then at least of the differentiability of the ideological 
and specific scientific elements in the ‘theoretical knowledge’ of 
the epoch. One must not forget, moreover, that this specific 
scientific knowledge differed radically from philosophic precepts 
as well. 

The answer to the question of the origin of philosophy calls 
for consideration of the distinction between the object of phi- 
losophic inquiry and that of specific scientific investigation. 
When we consider the doctrines of the first philosophers en 
bloc, of course, as an ‘undifferentiated whole’, we see in them 
a combination of the most varied information—from very broad 
ideological generalisations to very specific descriptions of the 
simplest phenomena. But the historian of philosophy cannot 
take a special interest in, say, how Thales understood the caus- 
es of the flooding of the Nile or what geometrical discoveries 
were his, Those matters belong to the history of geography or 
mathematics, and it is historical chance that Thales concerned 
himself with them. Thales interests the history of philosophy as 
one of the first philosophers, who tackled the problem of the 
nature of what exists in his own way. And his specific scientific 
knowledge and discoveries had a sense of a special kind in it, 
not in themselves but for their value for substantiating the 
new, theoretical outlook upon the world, in contrast to both the 
old religious-mythological one and specific scientific knowl- 
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edge proper, yet, at the same time, for their role as deductive 
conclusions from general, ideological propositions and so as ‘ve- 
rification’ of the latter. 

It thus makes sense to speak of the origin of philosophy in 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. only when we consider 
the doctrines of the first philosophers in their legitimate tenden- 
cy to elucidate the universal ideological principles or ‘begin- 
nings’. But then the question immediately arises of the specific 
method of philosophy meant to promote elucidation of these 
‘principles’. Here we see a fundamental difference between phi- 
losophic method—what has been called dialectics or theoria 
(we use this latter term together with Losev) from the ‘prin- 
ciples and method’ of the specific sciences on the one hand and 
religious-mythological orientations on the other. While the form- 
er were orientated on directly observable and tested facts, con- 
sciously rejecting ‘void hypotheses’, and the latter were based 
on tradition and authority, philosophy laid claim to a special 
kind of contemplation of what is, in its essence, supportable by 
means of rational thought as ‘dialectics’, i.e. the art of dispute, 
and clarification and resolution of the contradictions of 
thinking about the world. Behind this ‘contemplation’ often 
mystified, there lay of course the complex, many-sided activity 
of human thought, syncretically merging into a kind of intel- 
lectual intuition, gradual consciousness of the essence of which 
has been gradually realised during the whole history of philo- 
sophy. But that is a special, very complicated theoretical ques- 
tion that calis for special inquiry.” 

Let us examine the forming of the subject-matter and method 
of philosophy during the activity of the so-called Presocratics, 
turning to the key concepts of antique philosophy, viz., ‘nature’ 
and ‘existence’, ‘dialectics’ and ‘theory’ (theoria). 

A process of ‘sublating’ the ideological precepts of myth and 
the factological maxims of awakening science in the doctrines 
of the first philosophers is clearly traceable in the development 
of the antique concept of ‘nature’ (physis), the subject-matter 
and key concept of nascent philosophy. This word, and the ex- 
pressions related to it—derived from the verb phyo, to bear, 
grow, etc., and correspondingly to be born, develop, arise—have 
a dual sense. On the one hand, it is birth, origin, genesis. On 
the other, it is what is generated in this process, primarily prop- 
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erties, appearance, ‘breed’. In Homer, and Theognis, for 
instance, and later in Pindar, the word phya or phyé is often 
used to mean a noble appearance, carriage or bearing, beauty, 
attended with a ‘noble’ origin. At the same time there is one 
place in Homer (Odyssey, X 303), where we meet the word 
physis, meaning rather just ‘properties’: 

He pulled the herb out of the ground and showed 

me what it was like [physis]. The root was black, 

while the flower was as white as milk; the gods call 


it Moly, and mortal men cannot uproot it, but the 
gods can do whatever they like.” 


Shuisky used ‘properties’ (Russian svoistva); other translators 
use the word ‘nature’ (Russian priroda), which complicates 
and confuses the matter. What is meant here is simply the ma- 
gical properties of the plant that Hermes gave to Odysseus to 
save him from the enchantress Kirkeé.* 

In mythology the world physis acquired a mythical sense on- 
ly quite later, when it was used for the abstract personifica- 
tion of ‘Nature’, i.e. the father, mother, and wet-nurse (tithéné, 
trophos) of all things.®°® But its meaning as ‘genesis’ had para- 
mount place in mythology. The idea of genesis is a concept 
of the origin of mythological beings—the gods as both the world 
and everything that is in it—from a certain ‘beginning’ or 
‘principle’ (like the Chaos of the ancient Greeks), or from oth- 
er divine creatures. The myths of the creation of the world by 
the act or word of a divinity are seemingly later ideas that re- 
quired a higher level of development, when food-gathering and 
hunting had been succeeded by production proper, and when 
man began to produce and later to order and command. 

‘Gentile’ ideas of genesis were particularly strengthened in 
the slaveowning period when the class differentiation of socie- 
ty and singling out of ‘noble’ clans evoked a need to legitimise 
their advantages; that was done by claiming their origin from 
gods or heroes. Certain clans were thus included in the world 
order and in the hierarchy of the social world as a necessary, 
recognised link. 

The idea of the origin, ‘birth and death’ of all things thus 
took first place in philosophy from the very outset, but already 
not as in myth. While mythology and the theogonic doctrines 
spoke primarily of the birth of ‘immortal’ gods, it was a matter 
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of all things in general in the first philosophic doctrines, and 

that on a special plane. The oldest witness, Aristotle, wrote: 
Most of those who first philosophized regarded the 
material kinds of principles as the principles of all 
things; for that of which things consist, and the first 
from which things come to be and into which they 
are finally resolved after destruction ... this they 
say is the element and the principle of things.’” 


At least two moments catch our attention in this testimony. (1) 
The ‘element and principle’ is converted into a substratum or 
substance, ‘that of which things consist’ (or ‘that from which 
all existing things are’).*°* But could one say that beings gene- 
rated from Chaos ‘consist of chaos’? Of course, not! (2) It is 
recognition of the reversibility of genesis: ‘the element and the 
principle’ (arché kat stotcheton) is that ‘out of which things 
come to be and into which they are resolved in the end’,’? 
having completed their age. But could one say that Gaia, Tar- 
taros, and Eros, and Erebos and Nyx, begotten by Chaos, and 
their descendants, and the progeny of Gaia and Uranos and the 
other ‘immortals’ returned again to Chaos? Naturally not; such 
a posing of the question within the context of the mythological 
world outlook was quite inconceivable. Theogenesis was trre- 
versible. 

But philosophy and its general ideological orientation on 
deducing the genesis of all existing things from a common, gen- 
eral ‘principle’ also contradicted the specific scientific notions 
in which the investigator's interest turned on the particular 
and not the general. The author of the treatise The Nature of 
Man wrote: 


I am not going to assert that man is all air, or fire, 
or water, or earth, or in fact anything but what ma 
nifestly composes his body [our italics—Ed.]; let 
those who like discuss such matters. Nevertheless, 
when these things are discussed I perceive a certain 
discrepancy in the analyses for, although the same 
theory is employed, the conclusions do not agree. 
They all, theorizing draw the same deduction, aasert- 
ing that there is one basic substance which is uni 
que and the basis of everything; but they call it by 
different names, one insisting that it is air, another 
that it is fire, another water, another earth. Each 
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adds arguments and proofs to support his conten- 
tion, all of which mean nothing. Now, whenever 
people arguing on the same theory do not reach the 
same conclusion, you may be sure that they do not 
know what they are talking about.” 


Why did he deem it unjustified to judge the nature of man from 
his origin from such an original principle? Precisely because it 
was not ‘what manifestly composes his body’. The doctor, more- 
over, considered it obvious that 


in the first place, generation cannot arise from a 
single substance. For how could one thing generate 
another unless it copulated with some other.’ 


The manifest existence of an initial element and principle 
in the human body, and its union, combination, and ‘mixing’ 
with other principles, seemed necessary to the doctor for an 
opinion on the genesis and ‘nature’ of the human body, on the 
principles of its health and sickness. In each case, moreover, it 
was necessary to discover the specific mechanism of their opera- 
tion, a requirement that did not emerge in clear form with the 
first philosophers. The author of the Hippocratic treatise The 
Nature of Man counterposed an empirical orientation requir- 
ing discovery of ‘principles’ observable and sensuously and 
directly existing in the human body to the philosophical ap- 
proach based on discovery of a single ‘principle’ or single ‘na- 
ture’ of all human properties and qualities, viz., air, or fire, or 
water, or earth. It is indicative that he did not even introduce 
a common term for these observable ‘principles’, limiting him- 
self to listing them: blood, phlegm, and two kinds of bile. “The 
human body contains blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile. 
These are the things that make up its constitution and cause 
its pains and health’.1° Health was a balanced combination 
of these components of the body; sickness or disease was the 
result ‘of a disturbance of this balance or discharge of one of 
the components, and correspondingly a wasting of one part of 
the body and overfilling of another. That allowed the author 
not only to explain sickness but also to describe the effect of 
medicines, and the influence on the body of diet, the seasons, 
climate, physical exercise, work and leisure, etc. 

The point is not, of course, that there were no speculative 
arguments and conjectures in that; an empirical approach could 
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not yet yield reliable results without an experimenal scienti- 
fic approach, but there was already an exclusive orientation on 
observation and on what was directly given in experience. As 
a result, the composition and constitution of the body as the 
observable result of genesis, was what was meant by ‘nature’ 
(physis) in those fields of specific scientific knowledge that 
were independent branches of knowledge, in contrast to ‘physics’ 
and were thus models for the physical science of the future.’ 
Philosophy had simultaneously in mind both the origin and 
genesis of existing things and the results of this genesis, sense 
objects, and their turning back into the single element and prin- 
ciple. But there were also other elements, no less substantial, 
in it. 

Jaeger, when characterising the first Greek philosophers and 
their understanding of ‘nature’ wrote: 


In the Greek conception of physics two subjects are 
coafused: the inquiry into the origin of the uni- 
verse (which compels reason to more beyond pheno- 
mena observed by the senses), and the comprehen- 
sion of everything which proceeds from that origin 
and now exists, by empirical investigation.” 


On the whole he was right; his mistake was simply that these 
two subjects were not ‘confused’, but synthesised in a single 
ideological orientation of philosophy. The first philosophers’ 
investigation of ‘nature’ was primarily, of course, a philosophi- 
cal one, an investigation of the ‘nature of things’ that necessi- 
tated going beyond the sensually observed to the ‘elements and 
principle’ of everything that exists. In the ideological set-up 
of the times it was an appeal to the divine attributes of the 
first principle. But investigation of ‘nature’ also had an empi- 
rical aspect, which implied an understanding of the ‘divine’ 
qualitatively distinct from myth; the general ideological under- 
standing of ‘principle’ had to admit in principle of an empi- 
rica] explication and a rational transition from the general to 
the particular and single. 

As we have already remarked, the nature-physts of the first 
philosophers implied the process of birth (genesis), and consti- 
tution, structure, and extstence of what existed. It is interest- 
ing that there was a splitting of the whole in the literature of 
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the end of the nineteenth century. Burnet, basing himself on 
the derivation of physts from the Greek root phy- (Lat. fu-, 
English be), which meant ‘to be’, saw in the ancient ‘nature’ 
something permanent of which the world had been made’? 
Several authors (W. A. Heidel, A. O. Lovejoy), when opposing 
him, linked it with the ideas of ‘growth’ and ‘origin’.'°° The 
dispute that developed led to the second view being almost uni- 
versally accepted, but neither Burnet nor his opponents consid- 
ered this evolution of the term sufficiently, though they recog- 
nised that new meanings arose as it developed. Let us consid- 
er this evolution as regards philosophy. 

The evolution of the term physis was summed up by Aristo- 
tle, who gave a set of definitions of ‘nature’ in his Metaphysics: 

(1) ‘the generation [genesis] of growing objects; 
(2) ‘the first constituent from which a growing ob- 
ject grows’, and which is retained in the composi- 
tion of the growing object; 

(3) ‘the source, from which motion first begins in 
each natural thing’; 

(4) ‘the first constituent (Aylé), which is in a na- 
tural thing or from which a natural thing is generat- 
ed, and which is without shape or incapable of 
changing from its own potentiality’; 

(5) ‘the substance [oysia] of natural things’ their 
form or shape; 

(6) ‘every substance in general’, including the sub- 
stance of things made artificially.’ 

Aristotle’s own conception of the substance of things was that 
‘nature spoken of in the primary and main sense is the substance 
of things which have a principle of motion in themselves 
qua what they are.14* That definition, of course, by no means 
answers how the first philosophers understood ‘nature’. Aristo- 
tle’s definition was based on a differentiation and opposing of 
the ‘matter’ and ‘form’ (substance) of things, the form posses- 
sing self-motion, but the matter not. Nevertheless one cannot 
reject his definition, since his conception is the legitimate fruit 
of the evolution of the preceding doctrines. Let us try to disent- 
angle the content of the early Greek philosophies that treated 
the concept of ‘nature’ from Aristotle’s analysis of it. 

(1) It is quite evident that the first Greek philosophers’ con- 
cept of nature-physts included the origin and destruction, life 
and death of all things, but naturally not of it itself. In fact 
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we find in Anaximander’s doxography*™ the epithets ‘deathless’ 
(‘immortal’) and ‘ageless’ (‘unaging’)—aidion kat agéré in 
reference to the first principle(apetron) however he himself un- 
derstood it, while in Euripides ‘immortal and unaging’ appear 
as direct epithets for ‘nature’.1** (2) It is clear therefore that 
among the early philosophers the concept ‘nature’ included re- 
cognition of a certain constancy lying ‘behind’ changes and chang- 
ing things and ‘in’ the changes. ‘Nature’ was thus logically not 
yet a differentiated unity in diversity, stable in changes, being 
preserved in the changing and the arising. One can say that 
it was a compound, a synthesis, whose components were closely, 
indistinguishably fused. 

Aristotle tried to give a logically clear picture of how ‘nature’ 
should be understood. He thus clarified the nub of the mat- 
ter to some extent, but at the same time broke down the ini- 
tial syncretic unity of the intuition of ‘nature’ characteristic of 
the first philosophers, and undermined the naive dialectic of 
the concept. As a result it came about that the singling out in 
‘nature’ of an abstract ‘genesis’ (1) and later of an equally ab- 
stract moment of stability and constancy (2) already led Aris- 
totle himself into contradictions.’* But the fact that he employed 
the expression ‘principle and elements’ (arché kat stotcheton) 
to signify the ‘beginning’ or ‘initial principle’ of the early phi- 
losophers suggests that an understanding of this unity of the 
dynamic and stability in early Greek ‘nature’ was no foreign 
to him. In that conjunction are expressed the temporal moment 
of the natural process (‘from which’ it began) and the substan- 
tial moment (from what it was formed and composed). We 
can quite rightly say that the understanding of ‘nature’ as the 
self-motion of everything existing came from that (3), i.e. the 
moment that directed and moved (by ‘which’ nature was ini- 
tiated and governed as a process).1° The first philosopher’s 
quite well attested authorship of the term ‘embracing’ or ‘enve- 
loping (pertechon)"* suggests the existence here, too, of a spa- 
tial aspect (‘whence’ things originated). 

The nature-physis of the first philosophers thus appears as 
a universal intuition of a dynamic, self-moving whole that gen- 
erates its existing parts (ta onta). The recording and bringing 
to the fore of the substantial aspect (not yet counterposed at all 
to everything else) led to ‘nature’ beginning to be understood 
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primarily as ‘element’. The influence of the specific scientific, 
empirical orientations, which suggested the idea of the leading 
role of objective, material factors of reality, apparently, made 
itself felt in this. But the philosopher erected this thought into 
a specific ideological orientation. Plato reminded us of that when 
analysing the doctrines of his predecessors. 


Does not he who talks in this way conceive fire 
and water and earth and air to be the first elements 
of all things? these he calls nature.” 


They were not simply the ‘material’ from which things were 
created, but active, creative forces combining all the above- 
mentioned aspects of nature-physis, and at the same time discov- 
ered visually and empirically in it. The nature-physis of the 
early Greek philosophers therefore cannot be understood in the 
sense of the Aristotelian ‘material principle’ (hylé) in sense 
(4). And Aristotle constantly employed this understanding of 
his of ‘matter’ as incapable of self-development for a critique 
of the naive materialism of antiquity. 

As we have seen, the main thing in the concept ‘nature’ for 
Aristotle was ‘substance’. How did matters stand as regards 
it among the first philosophers? Theoretical, philosophical com- 
prehension of it was only beginning. Herakleitos, for instance, 
added yet another aspect to ‘nature’ besides those already 
discovered, viz., ‘Nature loves to hide herself?.11° That is an 
unmistakable approach to understanding ‘nature’ as substance, 
i.e. as the inner content and structure of reality, counterposed 
in some way to the external, to phenomena, to ‘what manifest- 
ly composes’ it (in the words of the author of the treatise on 
The Nature of Man).1° This content and structure of what 
exists was treated by Herakleitos as ‘hidden harmony’ (harmo- 
nié aphanés) in opposition to visible harmony.*?? The Pytha- 
goreans tried to find the mathematical expression of this har- 
mony, which appeared on the ideological plane as harmony of 
the limit and unlimited." 

The next step in the evolution of the concept of nature-phy- 
sis was made by the Eleatics. The single ‘nature’ of the Mi- 
lesians and Herakleitos was divided by them into an unchang- 
ing eternal ‘existence’, the ‘Way of Truth’ and a changeable, 
inconstant, ephemeral ‘Way of Seeming’.'*’ Naturally, physts 
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now characterised only the world of appearance; in the sphere 
of unaltered existence (being) there was no place for origin, 
becoming, or genesis.’?*> Empedokles, under the undoubted in- 
fluence of the Eleatic school, limited the meaning of nature- 
physts to one only; 

This too Tl] tell thee: 

No nature is there of a mortal thing 

Nor any curst fatality of death. 

Mixture alone there is and dissolution 

Of things commingled, and men call them nature.’ 

The teaching of Demokritos was the end point in this evo- 
lution of physis. While retaining a meaning, in most cases, that 
coincided with the natural science one, above all the medical 
meaning as the constitution of man, he introduced an under- 
standing of nature as an aggregate of natural (phystka) bodies, 
or atoms. Burnet, drawing attention to this, drew a conclusion 
from it in favour of his own understanding of nature physis 
as existence, that which exists; counterposing it to ‘nature’ as 
genesis, he said: ‘to my mind the fact that the Atomists called 
(the atoms physis is conclusive... Atoms do not “grow.” ’1?° 
But if that is conclusive, it is only so for understanding the re- 
sults of the evolution of ‘nature’ in one of the trends of an- 
tique philosophy, viz, within the materialist trend, which was 
completed in it by rejection of biomorphic, organistic analogies 
and a transition to ‘mechanistic’, largely ‘technomorphic’ ex- 
planations.1?° Instead of ‘birth’ and ‘growth’ came a mixing, and 
a separation of what was mixed, a ‘sorting out’ or sieving 
(diakrists) while combining of material particles into ordered 
bodies as ‘in the disposal of pebbles, washed up by waves on 
the beach’, or the sieving of lentils, or grains of wheat or 
barley.72” 

The concept was developed in another direction within the 
idealists trend, which was completed by the idealism of Plato 
and Aristotle. Plato had already accused the old and new ‘phy- 
siologers’ of materialism and atheism through the mouth of 
the Athenian in the Laws. 


Then I suppose that I must repeat the singular ar- 
gument of those who manufacture the soul according 
to their own impious notions; they affinn that which 
is the first cause of the generation and destruction 
of all things, to be not first but last, and that which 
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is last to be first, and hence they have fallen into 
error about the true nature of God.” 


They proclaimed that fire or air, water or earth was the prime 
element. 
But if the soul turn out to be the primeval element, 
and not fire or air, then in the truest sense and 
beyond other things the soul may be said to exist 
by nature.** 

Thus, not only Aristotle, but also Plato, put the first philosoph- 
ers- -‘physicists’-—essentially in the materialist line in philo- 
sophy. Analysis of the concept of nature-physis has led us, con- 
sequently, to the cardinal problem of philosophy, its basic ques- 
tion, already quite distinctly posed, as we see, by Plato, but 
developed one way or another over the whole course of the 
forming of philosophy; in that connection the shaping of phi- 
losophy was correspondingly the forming of the two main trends 
in it, differentiated by their answer to this cardinal philosophi- 
cal question. It was completed by the rise of the doctrines as- 
sociated with the names of Demokritos and Plato. It was not 
fortuitous that Lenin spoke of ‘the lines of Plato and Democri- 
tus in philosophy’’*°; materialism and idealism appeared in the 
history of philosophy for the first time in relatively complete 
form. 

It follows from that, at the same time, that we cannot speak 
of the existence of two consistent trends ‘from the very begin- 
ning’ of philosophy distinguished by a distinct, unambiguous 
answer to the basic question. As philosophy arose and took shape 
there were discovered rather to be two interacting tenden- 
cies in which materialist or idealist aspects and moments pre- 
dominated. The point, moreover, is not that there were remi- 
niscences of mythology in the ‘materialistic’ doctrines of the 
first philosophers that made them deviate toward idealism, or 
the existence of a ‘physical’ orientation in the ‘idealistic’ ones 
that related them to teachings that had on the whole a mate- 
rialist trend. That is well known; suffice it to cite the constant 
use of the term ‘soul’ to designate and explain the moving 
principle of things, or the use of the word and concept ‘god’ 
for various purposes, which was undoubtedly taken over from 
mythology. What is important is something else, namely that these 
concepts were blended with the philosophical, ideological prob- 
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lematic, taking it beyond the limits of specific, scientific 
knowledge into the sphere of ideological speculation about the 
world. 

When Thales said ‘that ‘all things are full of gods’ or called 
the soul ‘a certain moving element’!*! we see here not a state- 
ment of natural science but an ideological proposition, differ- 
ent in principle from such a statement, whose purpose was to 
express an idea about life, self-movement, and the universal dy- 
namism of nature. At the same time it is already not the ‘soul’ 
and ‘god’ of mythology. Anaximander’s ‘born gods’,* and 
even more Anaximenes’ gods that arose from air,’** speak for 
themselves. Just as their ‘gods’ were produced from ‘nature’, so 
too the ‘theology’ of the Milesian philosophers came from their 
‘physics’. Is it not that duality which is the source of the enig- 
matic dictum of Herakleitos that ‘wisdom is one thing only, wil- 
ling and unwilling to be called by the name of Zeus’ ?**4 

On the other hand, among the Pythagoreans, whose ‘number’, 
taken as the primary principle, definitely indicated the origin 
of the idealist trend, we find elements of ‘physics’ resembling the 
Milesian or Herakleitean in many ways. Hippasos of Metapon 
tion, an older contemporary of Herakleitos, saw the primary 
principle (like the latter) in fire1®° The ‘pneuma’ which, ac- 
cording to Aristotle’s ‘so-called Pythagoreans’, the world drew 
into itself from the unlimited,"** was closely related to ‘air’ 
(pneuma kat aér) of Anaximenes. Xenophanes, who can be 
placed in a certain sense at the source of the Eleatic school, 
for all his ‘pantheism’ saw the prime material in earth and wa- 
ter.‘°7 Even Parmenides, incidentally, pictured his ‘Way of Seem- 
ing’ after the model of the antique phystka, producing every- 
thing that exists from fire (light) and earth (night or dark- 
ness) .1°8 

In general the first philosophic doctrines, like any nascent 
phenomenon, contain various, in some way directly opposed 
possibilities of development. The clearest example of this is 
the teaching of Xenophanes. This pantheist philosopher was 
the first to proclaim that ‘God is one’.1°° He was a critic of 
religion who knew that men created gods in their own image, 


a profound thinker who understood that 
truly the gods have not revealed to mortals all things 
from the beginning; but mortals by long seeking 
discover what is better,'“ 
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and a hopeless sceptic, who believed that if any man 


succeeds to the full in saying what is completely 
true, he himself is nevertheless unaware of it; and 
Opinion (seeming) is fired by fate upon all things.“ 
One can hardly (all the more so in the absence of any com- 
plete text of his works) discover a single logic in this. Rather 
it is a spectrum of the possible paths of development of thought 
realised in some way in antique philosophy. 
The possibilities that existed in obviously united philosophic 
conceptions are no less striking. We have already spoken of 
Anaximenes’ distinct materialist tendency. But his teaching 
about ‘enveloping’ air,1** expressed in the words ‘As our soul, 
being air, holds us together, so do breath and air surround the 
whole universe’,’** clearly led to the idea that air as the prin- 
ciple of life had a nature related to thought as the leading prop- 
erty of the living. That possibility was partially realised in 
the doctrine of Diogenes of Apollonia. Having taken Anaxi- 
menes’ teaching about the primacy of air, he endowed it with 
rational capacities: 
men and the other animals live on air, by breathing, 
and this is to them both soul and mind... And I 
hold that that which has intelligence is what men 
call air. All men are guided by it, and it masters 
all things. I hold that this same thing is God, and 
that it reaches everything and disposes all things 
and is in everything.’ 

An opposite view is that of Hippon, who revived the teaching 

of Thales in the middle of the fifth century B.C. Although Tha- 

les’ ‘water’ was permeated by divine forces,"** Hippon was 
& materialist in the strict, literal meaning of the 
word. He deduced everything from one substance, 
without resorting to anything else whatever. He 
recognised water as such as the prime matter, with- 
out ascribing spiritual properties to it. Hippon 
has a special place in history because of his attempt 
to derive the world from pure matter.’ 

All that, of course, is a modern appreciation, made from 
long, instructive experience of inquiry into the history of phi- 
losophy. But we can probably state one thing firmly. The ba- 
sic question of philosophy took shape and was resolved in a 
complex interaction of mythological and specific, scientific ori- 
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entations. As Engels remarked, this question ‘has, no less than 
all religion, its roots in the narrow-minded and ignorant no- 
tions of savagery’,'*” in diverse primitive notions about human 
consciousness (‘soul’), the sense and character of human cog- 
nitive activity, and so on. But it could only arise as a question 
or problem when alternative answers were proposed, and as- 
sociated with primitive notions about nature and man, but 
already having a different, primeval scientific character. Na- 
scent philosophy could not help posing this basic ideological 
problem in the traditional religious, mythological form of a 
question about the sense and essence of the divine; it answered 
it, resolved the problem, by rational means (though far from 
always scientific ones, it is true). 

An_ ideological factor inseparable from the world outlook 
and belonging to its essence thus inevitably invaded philoso- 
phy. Both the philosophers themselves and the spokesmen of 
religious ideology very quickly recognised this. We have alrea- 
dy cited the testimony of Plato that recognition of the primacy 
of the material principle led to ‘impiety’. But even earlier, du- 
ring the Peloponnesian War, the religious fanatic Diopeithes 
introduced a special bill against ‘those who do not acknowledge 
divine things or who give instruction about celestial pheno- 
mena’.*#® This psephism of Diopeithes’ provided the basis for 
a charge against Anaxagoras; Sokrates was accused of breaking 
the law and of searching ‘into things under the earth and in 
heaven’.'** 

What we have said is evidence that philosophical knowledge, 
in contrast to that of the specific sciences, went beyond the 
empirical, furthermore, its road to ideological generalisation 
itself proved unreducible to empirical consideration. But it al- 
so did not boil down to religious ‘knowledge’ based on myth 
and tradition. Furthermore, having begun with ‘nature’, phi- 
losophy consistently deepened its inquiries, passing to essence 
and ‘existence’ in contrast to ‘phenomena’ and ‘appearance’. 
This process, moreover, went on within both the materialist 
and idealist tendencies. But whereas the deepening in the form- 
er was mainly through a change in understanding of ‘nature’ 
itself, in the latter it was through a counterposing of ‘exist- 
ence’ to ‘nature’. In the Eleatic school we already see this coun- 
terposing of ‘psysics’, which was the changing and moving ‘prin- 
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ciple and element’ to the logic of a single, unchanging, unmov- 
ing ‘One Being’. 

It was that which determined the basic idealist tendency of 
the Eleatic school; only the tendency, since it was the clearest, 
and later most consistently realised possibility of a complicat- 
ed, contradictory doctrine. The founder of the Eleatic school, 
strictly speaking, was Parmenides. His system yields to reconst- 
ruction and interpretation with difficulty, but a counterposing 
and demarcation of an ontological, ‘metaphysical’ orientation 
and a ‘physical’ one are clearly observable in it. We refer to 
the differentiation of ‘being’ already mentioned as a Way of 
Truth and a Way of Seeming. But there was a contradiction, 
too, in the very analysis of ‘being’. 

Parmenides tried to make a logical analysis of the concept 
‘being’ as that which existed and could be comprehended by 
reason; his analysis led to the conclusion that it did not arise 
and did not suffer death, that it was whole, homogeneous, and 
unmoving. Consequently it somehow possessed spatial character- 
istics, i.e. physical ones: it was unmoving, in the sense of spa- 
tial movement; it was spherical, i.e. had geometrical shape; it 
was filled, which meant it had no void, i.e. it had characterist- 
ics proper to a material body; their negation was somehow 
their confirmation. Consequently ‘metaphysical’ (philosophical) 
reality was not yet differentiated from ‘physical’ reality in Par- 
menides’ teaching. His ‘being’ was not pure idea, but also not 
an empirical thing, not substance. 

Parmenides’ one is material-ideal being. It is not 
surprising therefore that his doctrine of being was 
the principled premiss both for the materialist doc- 


trine of Demoktritos and the idealist theory of 
Plato.’ 


While agreeing with this idea of Kessidi’s, we must stress, 
however, that the path to idealism lay precisely through the 
‘metaphysical’, ontological content of Parmenides’ doctrine, i.e. 
through the most important, essential determinant in it. Be- 
cause isolating of ‘being’ from what immediately exists, from 
the real things of the actual world, is also the path to idealism. 
Parmenides could still not follow it to the end since the term 
‘being’ or the existence (to on) itself did not exist for him, and 
the corresponding concept was given as ‘that which exists’ (to 
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eon, ta eonta), or simply as the infinitive einai. The possi 
bilities of hypostatising this concept (‘being’ to counter-balance 
things ‘that exist’, and the ontological to counter-balance the 
physical) were consequently still substantially narrowed. Only 
Plato proved able, in his abstraction of ‘that which exists’ (to 
ontos on), to develop a system of absolute idealism consistent- 
ly. 

The counterposing of ‘that which exists’ to the real, ‘physical’ 
existence of things of the empirical world influenced Plato’s 
understanding of philosophy in its fundamental distinction from 
the specific sciences. 


There was also supposed to be a difference in sci 
ences; some of them regarding only the transient and 
perishing, and others the permanent and imperish- 
able and everlasting and immutable; and when judged 
by the standard of truth, the latter, as we thought, 
were truer than the former. 


But in that case a physical interpretation of being proved lo- 
gically impossible: the ‘being’ of ideas contradicted the ‘non- 
being’ of matter, and this ‘naught’ (mé on) could only possess 
mythological characteristics. At best it was given the mytholo 
gised, biomorphic and anthropomorphic characteristics of ‘the 
mother and receptacle’; this ‘is an invisible and formless being 
which receives all things and in some mysterious way partakes 
of the intelligible and is most incomprehensible’.1** Those scien- 
tists are right who see the main content of the Timaeus in a myth- 
ological dialectic of cosmos; it is consequently the only proba- 
ble, plausible, approximate construction that served as the basis 
of Pythagorean mathematising.1** 

Melissos, on the contrary, gave Parmenides’ argumentation 
a ‘physical’ sense. The main idea of his philosophising, viz. the 
unlimited temporal and spatial character of what exists (to 
eon), was probably directly linked with Anaximander’s argu- 
ment about unlimited ‘nature’. Melissos believed that at the 
basis of the four elements there was some general essence, the 
Boundless (apeiron) which ‘has no beginning and no end’, and 
which his successors called ‘matter’, but he could not prove 
that. He called that essence ‘the One’ (hén kat pan). But what 
could Melissos have understood by matter as ‘the One’? Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, his ‘One’, or unity ‘in relation to matter’ 
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(kata ten hylén), was also eternal, like itself, homogeneous, full, 
and unmoving, but already unlimited in contrast to the limited 
‘One’ of Parmenides.?* ‘If then [Melissos said] it were to alt- 
er by a single hair in ten thousand years, in the fullness of time 
it would perish entirely.°* In that case, however, any oth- 
er picture, in the nature of Parmenides’ ‘Way of Seeming’ was 
impossible; it became simply impossible. Any attempt to repre- 
sent what existed otherwise than by the principles of the Elea- 
tics was fraught with contradiction—in it ‘the statements are 
not consistent with one another’.’°’ 

While Plato was the continuer (and completer) of the ideal- 
ist tendency in the doctrine of the Eleatics, Demokritos develop- 
ed the materialist trend. But the development was effected 
through negation. Karl Popper has aptly depicted Parmenides’ 
system (incidentally, not distinguishing between the ontological 
and ‘physical’ in it), in the form of a deductive scheme: 


1, Only what is, is. 

2. What is not does not exist. 

3. Non-being, that is, the void, does not exist. 

4. The world is full. 

5. The world has no parts; it is one huge block 
(because it is full). 

6. Motion is impossible (since there is no empty 
space into which anything could move) .™ 


Such is Parmenides’ ‘Way of Truth’, interpreted, however, 
‘physically—Parmenides himself would not have interpreted 
‘non-being’ as void. Since conclusions 6 and 5 were obviously 
contradicted by observable facts, says Popper, Demokritos, when 
rejecting them, introduced alternative premisses and obtained 
the following scheme: 


6. There is motion (thus motion is possible). 
5. The world has parts; it is not one, but many. 
4. Thus the world cannot be full. 

3. The void (or non-being) exists.** 


Popper completed Demokritos’ set of statements with that, but 
it should be supplemented by the following alternatives to the 
Parmenidean system: 


2. What is not (not-being) exists; 
1. What is, exists. 
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These two points have special significance for us. Existing 
in precisely that form in the fragments of Demokritos, they are 
evidence that we do not simply have a physical picture of the 
world in the philosophy of Atomism, but also an ontological 
picture of it. According to Plutarch, it was Demokritos who 

established that ‘the thing exists no more than the 
nothing’ meaning by the term ‘thing’ (den) body 
and by the term ‘nothing’ (méden) void, since the 
latter has some nature and independent exstence.’” 


Aristotle wrote even more definitely, though not in the words 
of Demokritos: 


Leucippus and his associate Democritus say that be- 
ing (to on) exists no more than not-being.™ 


At the same time he gave it a physical interpretation, identify 
ing ‘being’ with atoms and ‘not-being’ with void.’ 

There was consequently already a terminological distinction 
in Demokritos between the ontological consideration of the op- 
position of being (den, the thing; in the fragments it is also 
to on) and not-being (méden, oyden, nothing; also found as 
to mé on), and the physical one (of atoms and void). The on- 
tological and the physical, moreover, in contrast to the Platonic 
treatment of them, which not only greatly complicated passa- 
ge from the one to the other, but also reduced ‘physics’ to the 
level of ‘appearance’, or seeming, were not simply differentiat- 
ed among the Atomists but also had a close, reciprocal con- 
nection. That enabled latter to pass freely from the philosoph- 
ical level to the specific scientific one, and vice versa. From that 
arose the distinct opposition of materialism to idealism in the 
treatment of the main philosophic problems: viz., material, ob- 
jective being vs the ideal ‘existent’; determinism vs teleology; 
the ‘physical’ interpretation vs the ‘metaphysical’, and ulti- 
mately the theological-methodological. 

Philosophy differs qualitatively from mythology and grow- 
ing specific scientific knowledge, as well, as regards method. We 
can hardly speak of ‘method’ in mythology. The fundamental 
distinction of myth, that ‘it is not logical and rational but evo- 
cative and emotional’, %°* excluded such a posing of the problem 
in general, relating myth-making to the realm of the socio-psy- 
chological rather than the logical and methodological. That 
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meant, of course, not that there were no specific patterns or 
principles of myth-making, but that, had they become the ob- 
ject of subjective reflection and later of conscious application, 
myth would have ceased to be myth, ‘divine word’, amenable 
to precise transmission and not created and altered by man’s 
will. Myth was, therefore, in principle beyond method. 

On the other hand, specific scientific knowledge was aware 
of itself from the outset as systematic knowledge, built up ac- 
cording to certain rules. The rudiments of mathematics alrea- 
dy presupposed that it was necessary to develop certain rules 
of calculation that must govern all calculations of a given type, 
so ensuring a single true result. That requirement was la- 
ter extrapolated to all knowledge. In that respect the high, 
even proud evaluation of the ‘principles and methods’ proper 
to his science of the author of the treatise One Ancient Me- 
dicine is not surprising; we have already mentioned it above. 
And when the author of another Hippocratic treatise, on The 
Nature of Man, spoke of the disputes of people who claimed 
that man’s nature was a kind of unity, he saw the weakness 
of their arguments precisely in their conclusions’ differing from 
one another, and that, in their disputes, 


the same man never wins the argument three times 
running, it is first one and then the other and some- 
times the one who happens to have the glibbest 
tongue. Yet it would be expected that the man who 
asserts that he can provide the correct explanation 
of the subject, if that is, he really knows what he 
is talking about and demonstrates it correctly, should 
always win the argument." 


That could be taken as an ordinary sneer at ‘philosophers’ 
who do not properly know what they are talking about, if it 
were not a direct counterposing of the scientific methods of 
medicine to this ‘dialectic’. But it will readily be seen that philo- 
sophical reflection on philosophic methods was much later, since 
awareness of dialectics as this method did not come earlier 
than with Sokrates and Plato. The following initial meanings 
of dialectics are, moreover, clearly distinguishable in the various 
definitions and aspects of antique dialectics that we find in 
Plato*®®: ability to conduct a talk or dispute; ability to pose 
and answer questions so as to reach the truth in a clash of con- 
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tradictory ideas. When Aristotle (according to Diogenes Laert- 
ius'®*) called Zenon of Elea ‘the inventor of dialectics’, he had 
in mind, it would seem, Zenon’s aphorisms which amounted to 
negation of an opponent’s thesis by bringing out its contradict- 
ory character, and consequently to demonstration of the anti- 
thesis ‘from the contrary’. Distinct approaches to dialectics in 
that sense were already visible in Parmenides, and perhaps in 
Xenophanes*” and had their roots in the old Greek agon, the 
public dispute and contest (in this case mental contest). 

But even the movement toward developing the logical theo- 
ry of dialectics as a method of combining and separating con- 
cepts, initiated by Sokrates and Plato, did not lead to dialectics 
as ‘a rigorous science’. All Plato’s claims in that respect broke 
down on the contemplative and speculative character of the 
initial constructs—the ‘ideas’ that he advanced as the mental 
basis, principles, laws, or ‘hypostases’ of things. The complexity 
and contradictoriness of dialectics itself, in Plato’s understand- 
ing of it, and at the same time in the antique conception in gene- 
ral, is displayed in that. Dialectics was at once discursive and 
emotional, speculative and intuitive, and artistic and graphic 
(and not just in Plato), which means that it could not be un- 
ambiguous in principle, permitting of both a certain indefinite- 
ness of premisses and adequate freedom of ideological con- 
clusions. 

When Aristotle interpreted dialectics as a kind of argument 
based on probable (plausible) premisses, he considered its use- 
fulness for philosophy to be that its 

ability to raise searching difficulties on both sides 
of a subject will make us detect more easily the 


truth and error about the several points that 
arise.’@ 


Doubt (given the backwardness of scientific knowledge) was 
almost universal, and behind the ‘indubitable’ premisses there 
lay either an indefinite intuition, substantiated by analogies, or 
a myth, substantiated by tradition and custom; either probable, 
plausible knowledge or faith hallowed by history. The latest 
scepticism began to examine any knowledge from those stand- 
points. 

One point here, however, is important for us, viz., the con- 
templative character of ancient philosophy, expressed on the 
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methodological plane by the concepts ‘contemplation’ (theéria) 
and ‘contemplative life’. 
Karl Marx, characterising the old philosophy, wrote: 


The chief defect of all previous materialism—that 
of Feuerbach included—is that things [Gegenstand], 
reality, sensuousness are conceived only in the form 
of the object, or of contemplation, but not as 
human sensuous activity, practice, not subjectively. 
‘Hence it happened that the active side, in contra- 
distinction to materialism, was set forth by idealism 
—but only abstractly, since, of course, idealism does 
not know real, sensuous activity as such.” 


That explains not only the contemplative character of the ma- 
terialism of the past but also the corresponding weakness of 
idealism. And it all has its roots in the antique conception of 
philosophy, and in analysis of the relation of the ‘theoretical’ and 
the ‘practical’ understanding of life. What is philosophy? An 
active, living ideal aimed at mental and practical assimilation 
of the world? Or an ideal of ‘theoretical life’, alien to nature 
and social life, and oriented on the ‘divine’? 

The formation of philosophy in Ancient Greece discovered 
the specific development of the philosopher’s life ideal, viz., 
‘theoretical life’, as it was called in general. Just as any knowl- 
edge comes from people’s business and practical activity, 
sophia, wisdom, and philosophy also originate from it. Bruno 
Snell, investigating the expressions employed in Preplatonic phi- 
losophy for the concept of knowledge, wrote that five grades 
could be distinguished in the evolution of the concept sophos: 
(1) the artisan or craftsman; (2) the artist; (3) the ‘wise man’; 
(4) the natural philosopher (physiké theoria); (5) the meta- 
physician (whose objects were: divine principles, supercosmic 
and absolutely immutable).**° The last two grades—natural 
philosophy (‘physics’) and metaphysics—were closely linked 
with the concepts of ‘theory’ and ‘theoretical life’. 

The etymology of the Greek word theoria is not wholly clear, 
and is usually reduced to two moments. Since thedros, the ini- 
tial word of this family, meant a public official who performed 
commissions of a cult character (e.g. to be present at a reli- 
gious festival), it was considered as the simultaneous derivative 
of theos (god) and thed (to look ‘at, to see, to visit, etc.). But 
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a number of convincing considerations led Redlow to the con- 
viction that there was another aspect to it. Thedria in the sense 
cited never meant presence at a religious festival in one’s own 
city; it was always associated with a journey to a place of divi- 
nation, divine worship, religious festival, etc.’’* Herodotus’ use 
of this word, in Redlow’s view, led to recognition of a close 
link between thedria as contemplation of the world in order to 
get to know it and journeys that had, moreover, practical aims. 
According to Herodotus Solon occupied himself with that; Plu- 
tarch considered trade to be the direct aim of the journeys to 
Egypt of the philosopher Thales, the mathematician Hippok- 
rates, and even of Plato. 


The social grounds for the transformation of thed 
ria from a journey to the venue of panhellenic 
games into one for business purposes, linked with 
an active seeing and acquiring of the new and fore- 
ign, into knowledge and experience gained from tra- 
velling, and into contemplation and seeing of the 
outside world, were the development of industry 
and commerce in sixth-century Athens, and the estab- 
lishment of democracy. That also applies to the 
Ionic colonies.... Scientific théoria, scientific reHec- 
tion of the external world, arose not from cutting off 
the world but from greater sensitivity to the world.’” 


Nevertheless physitké theoria, the first philosophers’ study of 
nature, signified a certain separation and alienation of ‘theory’ 
from immediate practical affairs. It was, of course, not just an 
ignoring of practical activity, which from commerce to politics, 
was not foreign to the philosophers, but ‘that their ambition is 
of another sort’, as Aristotle said of Thales.'7* Thedria was there- 
fore rather contemplation and speculation as a specific feature of 
the method of philosophic inquiry. 

The science studies of recent decades have shown quite con- 
vincingly that science as such cannot be interpreted in a 
narrow empirical way as an accumulation of knowledge ob- 
tained by purely inductive generalisations. Intuition, guesses, 
and extrapolation constantly operate in the specific sciences, 
for, (as Engels stressed long ago) hypothesis is a form of devel- 
opment of science. In other words it is impossible to draw a 
hard and fast line between philosophical knowledge and that 
of the specific sciences. Nevertheless both the objective content 
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and social function of philosophical principles, and philosoph- 
ers’ and scientists’ subjective comprehension of the relation of 
the knowledge of the specific sciences and of philosophy sug- 
gest the legitimacy of certain typological delimitations. 

We spoke above of subject demarcations connected with 
philosophy’s appealing to universal, ideological principles as a 
counter-weight to the factological in the general trend of a spe- 
cific science, generalisations of which still had in mind appli- 
cation of the appropriate knowledge to a single object. No mat- 
ter how mistaken verificationism, say, is as a philosophic con- 
cept of science and principle of the demarcation of science and 
philosophy, specific scientific knowledge cannot exist without 
concrete, really tangible, obvious, factual confirmation of its 
propositions and conclusions, or without achieving the real prac- 
tical results that one expects from it. Philosophy does not di- 
rectly pursue such aims, and such results are correspondingly 
not expected of it. Its practical sense is rather development of 
man’s life ideals from general ideological principles, ideals 
that in turn are not understood as something subject to di- 
rect and universal realisation. 

The specific of philosophy, consequently, is its appeal to ‘man 
in general’, by which, naturally, can only be meant, in any epoch, 
the ‘ideal man’ of his time! That orientation began to be ob- 
vious, beginning with the Sophists and Sokrates, although it 
was implicit in philosophy from the outset, arising from the 
regulative orientation of the mythological outlook, the ‘objec- 
tive morality’ of the epoch, and folk wisdom. It is not surpris- 
ing that ethics, which is also understood as the hub of ‘prac- 
tice’, was originally at the centre of philosophy’s ‘practical’ as- 
pirations. 

In contrast to specific scientific knowledge and the everyday 
life orientation of ordinary consciousness, philosophy aspired to 
an ideal of ‘contemplation’. Its ‘disinterestedness’, which had 
already found expression in its first definitions, was an illusion, 
of course, but a_ real illusion, objective appearance, based 
on its actual social status. The determinant in it was the im- 
possibility of a practical transformation of reai social affairs in 
accordance with the ideal, which dictated a need to judge about 
the world ‘from outside’, rising ‘above’ its immediate living 
phenomena, partial and private interests, selfishness, and cares. 
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Freedom consisted precisely in that disinterestedness, and the 
way to it was understanding, speculation, theoria. Such is the 
import of the testimony of Clement of Alexandria that Ana- 
xagoras of Klazomenai said that the aim of life was specula- 
tion and the freedom stemming from it.1* By speculation, here, 
was meant investigation of nature, i.e. to contemplate the 
heavens and the arrangement of all cosmos, for the sake of 
which it was better to be born than not to be bormn.1” 

The doxography of antique philosophy is full of that kind 
of statement. Just the same, one can note that the opposing of 
speculation to practical affairs was rather softened in the ma- 
terialist tradition; in particular because of the absence among 
the first philosophers, especially the Ionians, of a hard and 
fast line between speculation and sensuous knowledge and ob- 
servation. Recall Herakleitos’ statement that ‘things that can 
be seen, heard, learned—these are what I prefer’.17® 

Demokritos’ understanding of ‘theory’ is particularly relevant 
in this connection. He was the real founder of the materialist 
line in philosophy, and not only differentiated sensuous (‘dark’) and 
rational (‘light’) knowledge, but also found a close connection 
and mutual dependence between them. And although he some- 
times used the word ¢thedrein and its derivatives ordinarily 
in the everyday sense of ‘to look at’,7’ it is also often met in 
its philosophical meaning. Eusebius, for instance, described 
atoms according to Demokritos as comprehensible only by rea- 
soning (logot de thedreta), and Aétius conveyed the ideas of 
Demokritos and Epicurus about sensuous qualities in the same 
way as the result of the effect of particles without quality, 
‘comprehensible by reason’.2’® The coincidence of the termino- 
logy of Eusebius and Aétius gives us grounds for concluding 
that the term ‘comprehensible by reason’ (to logdt thedreton) 
is authentic, which is evidence in turn that there was no under 
standing here of ‘theoretical’ knowledge as some sort of specula- 
tion leading to results different from those of ordinary means of 
understanding associated with sensual, visible comprehension 
and discursive thinking. There can be no question, naturally, 
of Demokritos’ ‘practical extension’ of the idea of contempla- 
tion to ethical reflection or meditation, which would have had, 
as its result, a specific moral content in the sense of ‘contempla- 
tive life’; viz., a noble state of the soul (eythymig), well-being 
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(eyest6), imperturbability (athambié), which constituted De- 
mokritos’ ideal associated with rejecting excessive desires and 
‘always keeping within one’s powers’,’’® and not at all with inac- 
tivity and contemplation, let alone with an orientation on re- 
ligious asceticism. 

It was the distinct separation of the theoretical and the prac- 
tical (which still had attendant religious moments) that we 
saw in the Pythagorean opposing of ‘akusm’, or what is heard 
from the teacher, to knowledge proper. But the most developed 
opposing of ‘theory’ to practical activity is seen in Plato. In his 
system ‘theory’ has a central place. Losev, deriving the word 
itself from thea, a spectacle, and horo, I look or see,"®° sees in 
Plato’s theory ‘a mental-sensory understanding’ of knowledge.’** 

All that, of course, can be found in Plato the artist. But as 
a philosophic phenomenon and method proper, theory is rather 
the road to emancipation from the body so as to ‘pass to the 
family of the gods’. 


Philosophy ...received and gently comforted ber 
{the soul—Ed.] and sought to release her, pointing 
out that the eye and the ear and the other senses 
are full of deception, and persuading ber to retire 
from them, and abstain from all but the necessary 
use of them, and be gatbered up and collected into 
herself, bidding her trust in berself and ber own 
pure apprebension of pure existence, and to mis- 
trust whatever comes to ber through other channels 
and is subject to variation; for such things are vis- 
ible and tangible, but what she sees in her own 
nature is intelligible and invisible. 


And what is seen in aesthetics as the fullest embodiment of 
artistic intuition, is tumed in philosophy into a religious ideal 
of ‘release’ or ‘emancipation’. 

The Platonic theory proved, in this connection, to be super- 
rational and supersensible intuition, containing in itself, in ‘sub- 
lated’ form, feeling and reason, art and myth, religion and phi- 
losophy. As an aspect of the philosophic method, and its es- 
sence, it included thought, above all as contemplation (thea) 
of what exists in itself. The discursive nature proper of thought 
merged into a single whole in it with that highest sensuality, 
corporeality, and existence determinacy that characterised the 
highest, other, ‘mental’ world to which theory gave access. 
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A straight path runs through Aristotle’s paeans to theory 
in his early works, written under the influence of Plato,t® to 
the late Hellenistic ideal of the ‘contemplative life’ (bios theo- 
rettkos, utta contemplativa). In the treatise of Philon of Ale- 
xandria De vita contemplativa this ideal was already revealed 
as the ideal of the ascetic religious community of Therapeutae. 
The aim of the ‘contemplative life’ was to cure the soul of its 
sicknesses, passions, and defects and at the same time to serve 
God in a fitting way; both functions were signified in Greek 
by the same term therapeto. 

The intuitive moment of ancient theory, taken to its extreme 
in the Platonic conception, was manifested one way or another 
in the whole methodology of Greek philosophising, comprising 
its specific difference from concrete scientific thinking, its per- 
meation by discourse distinguished it from the mythological 
mode of thought (in this case close to the artistic). In Greek 
theory, therefore, particularly in its highest expression, we have 
a kind of synthesis of sensual, rational, and evocative, artistic 
knowledge. 

The synthesis was different in the various doctrines, of course. 
The conception of theory reviewed above was opposed in 
many ways to its other conception developed by Aristotle, which 
was much closer in spirit to theory in its modern meaning. In 
his mature works Aristotle compared theoretical knowledge 
with the practical and creative. Theoretical knowledge was not 
only the ‘first philosophy’ (later called metaphysics and appear- 
ing at the same times as theology). It was also ‘theoretical’ 
(speculative) physics and mathematics. ‘Hence’, he wrote, 

there should be three theoretical philosophies, ma- 
thematics, physics, and theology... So, the theoreti- 
cal sciences are to be preferred over the other sci- 


ences, but theology [the first philosophy Ed_] is to 
be preferred over the other theoretical sciences.” 


With that posing of the matter, in spite of the absolute priori- 
ty of the first philosophy, the theories of nature and mathemat- 
ics were preserved among the theoretical sciences. The link be- 
tween philosophy and the investigation of nature was consequent- 
ly not completely broken. Metaphysics, as inquiry into the 
general foundations of any knowledge and existence, and as 
study of the highest and universal kind of existence, develop- 
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ed categories and principles that the separate sciences employ- 
ed, and substantiated their axioms. 

The conception of the ‘contemplative life’ was correspond- 
ingly altered. It was transformed into a life devoted to contem- 
plation of truth, relatively independent of the object of this 
contemplation, so that its meaning was no longer defined ex- 
clusively by the ‘divine’ but was orientated on the whole di- 
versity of natural, social, and spiritual life (it could not help 
being understood hierarchically of course). But it was also the 
path on which specific sciences arose that devoted themselves 
to the specific and partial rather than the universal. But the 
deliberately adopted hierarchism in understanding what exists 
inevitably involved a relative (and in certain conditions abso- 
lute) subordination of the separate, partial types of knowledge 
to the universal. 

A system of philosophy that became widespread in Hellenist- 
ic times, was built up in philosophy itself via this path of de- 
tailed elaboration and isolation of the concrete tasks of science, 
viz., logic (in the Epicurean canon as the doctrine of the cri- 
teria of truth and the good); physics (which was completed 
among the Stoics by the deification of nature) ; and ethics. Philo- 
sophy finally took shape there as an outlook on the world and 
life and method and as the subject-matter in that form —of 
the antique history of philosophy. 
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From Aristotle to Hegel 


The history of philosophy took shape as a discipline over the 
whole course of the evolution of philosophic thought. As the 
process and result of the self-reflection of philosophy, it has a 
dual aspect: (1) as a historical science that brings out and cri- 
tically investigates the facts of the development of philosophic 
thought in the regular succession of doctrines determined as to 
their content by the objective, historical development of socie- 
ty, the progress of scientific knowledge, and the immanent de- 
velopment of that content by virtue of its relative independence; 
and (2) as a discipline. As the latter the history of philo- 
sophy has to bring the achievements of past thought into the 
context of today’s philosophical problems, and into systematic 
connection with the philosophic knowledge of the epoch. The 
task and ideal of the history of philosophy as a discipline are 
a combination of these two functions. 

These functions are often divided in the real historical pro 
cess (to trace which briefly is the purpose of this chapter), and 
we are faced with very different forms of interaction between 
philosophy and the history of philosophy, and consequently al- 
so with different types of understanding of the latter as a dis- 
cipline. The logical differentiation of these functions yields a series 
in which the empirical amassing of facts is replaced by their 
critical examination, and that by a synthesis of preceding philo- 
sophic knowledge into a system that is the supreme ideological 
generalisation of all existing knowledge and social practice for 
its epoch. 

Basing ourselves on that we can distinguish the following 
types of construct in the history of philosophy: (1) the empiri- 
cal; (2) critical, divided in turn into (2a) the eclectic, asso- 
ciated with the inclusion in the resultant system of selected 
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(eklego—Gr. to choose from, select) ‘best’ solutions of the past; 
(2b) sceptical, based on denial of the positive value of these 
solutions; (2c) the critical proper, evaluating the results of 
philosophic inquiry from the author’s own standpoint; and (3) 
the synthetic, or scientific proper. 

As with any classification we are dealing here, of course, 
with a scheme that simplifies the real historical forms of the 
conceptions to some extent; nevertheless it enables us to orient- 
ate ourselves in the process of the shaping of the history of phi- 
losophy as a discipline. Even though the empirical mode of ex- 
position of the history of philosophy inevitably posits the po- 
sition of the philosopher who is selecting and interpreting the 
facts, it brings ‘his majesty fact’, all the same, to the forefront. 
This empirical method is quite broadly represented in the his- 
tory of our discipline, and most distinctly in the works of the 
Greek doxographers who set themselves the four-square task of 
describing the ‘ideas’ of philosophers of the past. But we also 
see it in Friedrich Ueberweg’s famous Grundriss der Geschich- 
te der Philosophie, repeatedly republished after his death.? This 
work, which enjoyed great popularity, became so like a refer- 
ence book with time that it practically ceased to be a work on 
the history of philosophy.? Indeed, that is the logical result of the 
purely empirical approach, with all the reservations connected 
with it including the need to express the ‘views’ of philosophers 
of the past in the language of present-day philosophy: “The his- 
tory of philosophy is history, not philosophy.” 

In other words, the empirical approach, which converts the 
history of philosophy into observations and memorials rather 
than an affair of the mind (indifferently the ‘observations’ and 
‘memorials’ of a witness or archives) eliminates it as a philoso- 
phical discipline. And that is all the more harmful since fact in 
the history of philosophy is not only ‘what was’ but also what 
was the reflection of social and natural existence; ‘Is it the 
earnest struggle of the inquiring mind with its object—the 
world, life, or humankind proper?”* 

The history of philosophy is always the history of philosoph- 
ic problems and their solution by thinkers in concrete condi- 
tions of place and time. It must therefore also be critical histo- 
ry, which implies (1) criticism of sources, and establishment 
of their actual meaning, and (2) criticism of the solutions. In 
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other words criticism is primarily an analytic activity aimed at 
interpreting a doctrine and bringing out what problem the auth- 
or tackled and decided and what consequences his solution 
entailed. 

In the history of philosophical historiography the principle 
of a critical approach to preceding philosophy was formulated 
by Plato, who stressed the need for thorough analysis of the 
conception advanced, in order to clarify whether the thought 
produced a phantom or a ripe fruit. The later doxography pre- 
sented by Christian authors made the relation between the in- 
vestigated doctrine and religious dogmas the criterion of criti- 
cal analysis. The classical example of that was the Refutatton 
of All Heresies of Hippolytos (third century A.D.), who put 
the history of philosophy at the service of religion, seeking by 
its means to refute heretical doctrines by demonstrating that 
their precepts were taken from doctrines of antiquity (philoso- 
phy, the mysteries, and astrology) rather than from the Holy 
Scriptures.® 

The effect of that ‘naive’ criticism was that the author of 
the first modern history of philosophy, Thomas Stanley, even 
limited it to antiquity, on the grounds that the truth philosophy 
aspired to was included in the Christian religion, and that phi- 
losophy was therefore of no use after the rise of Christianity. 
At the same time there was no point in tracing the history of 
philosophy.® 

One of the first conclusions of philosophic criticism, applied 
to the history of doctrines, was scepticism. It will readily be 
seen that its basis was the fact of systematic divergences be- 
tween philosophers in tackling the central problems of knowl- 
edge. The contradictions and disagreements among philosoph- 
ical schools was a symptom of the impossibility both of knowl- 
edge and of instruction. Because 


in every instance, then of learning there ought to 
be agreement regarding the subject taught and the 
teacher and the learner and the mode of learning; 
but, as we shall show, none of these things is ag- 
reed, therefore no learning exists.’ 


The long tradition of scepticism in the history of philosophy 
was completed by the line of positivism in the nineteenth 
century, which saw ‘positive philosophy’, the only one worthy 
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of being called philosophy, as a simple generalisation of scien- 
tific knowledge. From that angle the philosophy of the past 
was ‘metaphysics, devoted in vain quests for ‘transcendent’ 
knowledge and therefore fruitless. The history of that philo- 
sophy was no more than a history of human errors and delu- 
sions, Theoretically, as positivists believed, the history of philo- 
sophy had to do with the impossibility, rather than the difficul- 
ty: its problems were inaccessible to positive knowledge and hence 
there could be no progress of it. 

Things were presented differently by supporters of the eclec- 
tic trend, for whom the aim of the selection of material on the 
history of philosophy was to build a system ‘of their own’ in 
which theses of various schools that admitted of mutual agree 
ment could be combined, suitably treated. From the standpoint 
of Cicero, for example, a philosopher either looked on exist- 
ing doctrines with suspicion and hostility, censuring them, or 
ventured to follow them, in which case he could accomplish 
much with the legacy of the philosophers’ doctrines.’ Another 
representative of eclecticism, but of modern times, the French 
philosopher Victor Cousin, saw in it an important means of de- 
veloping philosophy. Since it ‘judges all the schools fairly and 
even with goodwill, borrows what is true from them, and ne 
glects what is false’ it is permeated with a ‘spirit of concilia- 
tion’.® 

But that did not mean indifference to choice of the ‘true’; 
some preferred system of views always remained the criterion. 
For Cicero it was Stoicism, flavoured with academic Sceptic- 
ism. Cousin’s ‘intelligent eclecticism’,?? on his own admission, 
was 


one of the most important and useful applications of 
the philosophy we profess, but it is not the princi- 
ple of it. Our true doctrine and true banner is spiri 
tualism.* 

The most fruitful approach within the ‘critical’ conception 
has been the Kantian. One of its first representatives, Karl 
H. Heydenreich, considered the following to be the basic princi- 
ples of ‘critical’ history of philosophy: 

(1) to aim to develop genetically, in relation to 


every opinion and system, their origin and moulding 
according to all the reasons and relations that might 
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influence them; (2) to substantiate both the whole 

and the parts of each one according to principles.” 
While the first point was only properly developed within He- 
gelian notions of the history of philosophy, the second acquir- 
ed an a priori character: the historical process of philosophy 
had to be substantiated ‘according to principles’, i.e. a priori, 
answer the question ‘Quid juris?’ (as in all other cases), how 
was a history of philosophy possible? Kant distinguished the 
history of philosophy from history in general as an empirical 
science on the grounds that it was impossible to narrate in it 
about what had happened without first knowing what had to 
happen and what could happen.” 

That idea contained, in embryo, a true notion of the pattern 
of development of the history of philosophy and of the need 
to bring it out; furthermore, it contained a scheme for tackling 
one of its most important problems, viz., the relation of chance 
and necessity in the course of philosophical development. But 
the traditional Kantian conception of necessity as an a priori 
characteristic led to the criterion of choice of the ‘necessary’ 
becoming the author’s own system (or the one he was associat- 
ed with); presented a priori, this criterion became an instru- 
ment of forcible ‘transformation’ of the historical facts to suit 
the system. 

A truly scientific solution of the problem of the pattern of 
the history of philosophy is associated in the history of philo- 
sophic historiography with a synthetic or, rather, theoretical 
conception of this discipline. Its founder must be taken as Aris- 
totle, who saw in analysis of the history of philosophy a means 
for bringing out (1) the logic of the shaping of philosophic 
theory proper, and (2) the pattern of ithe history of philosophy 
that inspired thinkers to devise ever newer, fuller, and more 
complete systems. But the decisive step to creating a scientific 
history of philosophy was taken by Hegel. Having explicitly 
represented, and thoroughly substantiated, the principles put 
forward by Aristotle, he supplemened them by stating the nec- 
essary connection of philosophy with its time, with ‘the spir- 
it or the principle of the times’,* and the idea of progress in 
philosophic understanding. 


It is thus [he wrote] that the self developing rea- 
son in the history of Philosophy makes of itself an 
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end, and this end is not foreign or imported, but is 
the matter itself, which lies at the basis as univer- 
sal, and with which the individual forms of them- 
selves correspond.* 


Hegel formulated these principles idealistically, however. It 
only proved possible to develop a real comprehension and all- 
round application of them to analyse the process of dialectical 
history of philosophy from the standpoint of dialectical mate- 
rialism and its inherent materialist conception of history. It is 
Marxist-Leninist historicism that makes a scientific picture of 
the process possible. 


The History of Philosophy 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages 


The beginning of knowledge of the history of philosophy is 
often associated with Plato. And in fact the dialogue form of 
his works was well adapted to critical analysis of the views of 
his predecessors, while Sokrates’ ‘demon’, which inspired him 
to ask questions, and led to discovery of the inner contradic- 
tions of the doctrine discussed, was an exemplary ‘critic’. The 
subject of the discussion was, as a nile, the separate doctrines 
of philosophers of the past. They were discussed in a lively, 
thorough manner, that did not lack erudition, irony, logic and 
joking, derision, even jeering. But the question of adequacy 
immediately arose; how to differentiate between the position 
of the thinker of the past, the conclusions drawn by Plato 
(about which the thinker himself had most likely not thought), 
the objective content of that position, and the standpoint of 
Plato himself? Can, for example, the expounded doctrine of 
the mobility (ftuidity) of everything that exists be identified 
with the genuine teaching of Herakleitos, and the views of his 
followers, the ‘eternal flux’ (aei rheontes), in Plato’s ironic 
definition, or was it Plato’s own construct, invented as a target 
for his refutations? Even when Plato spoke of doctrines con- 
genial to him, and could be expected to hand them on objec- 
tively (as in the case, for example, of Pythagorism), he did not 
cite the authors, books, or teachings themselves, so that it is 
almost impossible to relate them with the facts of history. 
All that makes Plato a ‘witness’ (in the apt phrase of A. N. Gi- 
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lyarov** rather than a historian of philosophy. His evidence, 
the oldest that has come down to us about the first philosophers 
of Greece, is of immense importance, of course, but it calls for 
historical treatment. 

We find a fundamentally different situation in the works 
of Aristotle. He went into the history of philosophy in order to 
confirm the initial principles of his doctrine. The ‘summative’ 
approach he employed called precisely for objective exposition 
of the doctrines of the past, which figured in this connection 
as of limited, partial value, requiring supplementing, rather than 
as mistaken. In the first book of his Metaphysics, devoted in the 
main to historical analysis of the teachings of his predecessors, 
he put the question as follows: 

Let us examine the contributions of others before 
us, who attempted the investigation of being and 
philosophized about truth. For clearly they, too, 
speak of certain principles and causes, and so there 
will be some profit in our present inquiry if we go 
over what they say; for either we shall discover some 
other genus of cause, or we shall be more convinced 
of those we just stated.” 

The task of historical inquiry in philosophy is thus to pass 
on the views of previous philosophers so as to incorporate them 
in the system of knowledge (in this case of ‘principles and caus- 
es’), discover something new, not noted in systematic investi- 
gation, or confirm a discovery. Artistotle’s distinguishing fea- 
ture as a historian of philosophy, moreover, was his aspiration to 
determine clearly whom a doctrine belonged to. The exception 
was the ‘so-called Pythagoreans’, a collective term most likely 
employed because of the esoteric character of their teachings, 
and consequently of their anonymity. Aristotle developed and 
employed a whole number of principles and techniques of re- 
search that helped guarantee objectivity of exposition. Let us 
note the following. 

1. Strict definition of the aim of the inquiry making it pos- 
sible to distinguish the starting point (in this case the view of 
the thinker of the past) from the result, ie. from Aristotle’s 
own doctrine. That enabled him to give a general estimate of 
the first philosophers in respect of his own theory: 

It is clear, then, also from what has been said be- 
fore, that all thinkers seemed to seek the causes nam- 
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ed in Physics, and that besides these we have no 
other that might be named. But they talked about 
these vaguely; and in one sense they stated them 
all, but in another they did not state them at all. 
For philosophy about all things at the start seems 
to falter, inasmuch as it is at first both new and just 
beginning.* 

2. As objective an attitude to predecessors as possible, it being 
just to be grateful not only to those with whose 
opinions we might agree, but also to those who have 
expressed rather superficial opinions; for the latter, 
too, have contributed something, namely, they have 
handed down for us the habit of thinking... The 
same may be said of those who spoke about the 
truth; for some of them handed down to us cer- 
tain doctrines, but there were others before who caus- 
ed them to be what they were.” 


3. A clear distinguishing of what a philosopher really said 
from what the investigator deduced from it as a logical conse- 
quence. His remarks about Anaxagoras, for instance, were highly 
expressive: 

If we were to believe that Anaxagoras spoke of two 
elements, we would most certainly do so from his 
statements, which he himself did not articulate, but 
which he would have accepted of necessity as in- 
dicating two elements if one were to induce him 
to see this.” 

4. Finally, a description of the source of communicated in- 
formation, with a clear differentiation of exact knowledge and 
legend and tradition. Thus, when speaking of Thales, Aristotle 
constantly stressed only the probability of his own knowledge 
of him: ‘ perhaps coming to this belief by observing that. . .’*1; 
‘Thales is said to have spoken out in this manner...’?*. Here 
is another example: “We know that Anaxagoras openly made 
these statements, but Hermotimus of Klazonenai is credited with 
having made them earlier.?* 

We can thus say that Aristotle had a quite attentive attitude 
to the doctrines investigated, trying (at least in the first book of 
the Metaphysics) to hand on the content of the teachings 
of the past exactly and adequately; he saw the possibility of dis- 
tortions and strove to secure himself against them. It is there- 
fore impossible to accept, without reservations, the hyper- 
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critical view of Aristotle expressed by Cherniss in his book on 

Aristotle’s criticism of the Presocratic philosophers.?* Cherniss’ 

pupil McDiarmid expressed this view as follows: 
Aristotle is not interested in historical facts as such 
at all. He is constructing his own system of philo- 
sophy, and his predecessors are of interest to him 
only in so far as they furnish material to this end... 
Holding this belief, he does not hesitate to modify 
or distort not only the detailed views but also the 
fundamental attitudes of his predecessors or to make 
articulate the implications that doctrines may have 
for him but could not have for their authors. 


As we have seen, matters were not so in the first book of 
Metaphysics. It is difficult, of course, to expect that Aristotle 
succeeded everywhere in following his quite cautious orienta- 
tion of a historian. The many statements about philosophers of 
the past scattered throughout his works therefore need to be 
carefully checked. But one must also not forget that it was 
Aristotle who first formulated and applied the principles of ob- 
jective inquiry, and that he developed no few methods in his 
practice that to some extent guarded against errors. 

At the same time Aristotle demonstrated that the doctrines 
of the past became the source of new knowledge, the basis for 
significant conclusions. We have already said that his position 
was that examination of the views of his predecessors could 
suggest propositions not yet noticed, or confirm conclusions 
drawn. Furthermore, their examination could help bring out the 
logical pattern of the development of predecessors’ thought, the 
logic that had already led them to the important conclusions 
drawn, and could lead to new, richer, more developed concep- 
tions. When closely tracing development of the doctrine of prin- 
ciples and causes in the Presocratics, for instance, Aristotle not- 
ed that each of the views expressed by his predecessors provided 
scope for development. Having adopted the material principle, 
he considered, one must then think about what put matter into 
motion (‘the source which begins motion’**), why changes took 
place in the ‘essence of existence’ and what caused changes, move- 
ments, and actions.”’ At first glance he brought the thinkers 
of the past as far here as his own conclusions, to what he need- 
ed, viz. to formal, active purposive causality. But that is 
not quite so. 
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Aristotle criticised the ‘physicists’ for having not accepted 
other principles than the material ones. From his standpoint, 
based on recognition of matter as passive and requiring to be 
activated from outside in order to realise motion and form, the 
first philosophers illegitimately left the question of the cause 
of motion out of consideration. But he correctly reflected their 
view: they had no need of this actuating cause since they treated 
nature as the sole, self-moving element. They therefore ‘were not 
dissatisfied with themselves’*. Aristotle quite logically linked 
the rise of this need for a deepening of inquiry into the ‘under- 
lying subject’ and a transition from one sole ‘material’ cause to 
the motive one with the process of the differentiation of single 
nature (fhysts), as the basis and independent cause of the birth 
of everything that exists, into component elements. The ag- 
gregate of ‘elements’ obtained, which form things through com- 
bination and separation, first presented by Empedokles, already 
logically required a ‘motive cause’-—Love and Strife for Empe- 
dokles, or ‘Mind’ for Anaxagoras. 

In that example we already see that Aristotle is a quite re- 
liable source of information about the preceding philosophy 
and at the same time the first of the representatives of that 
trend in the history of philosophy which we put in the synthe- 
tic or scientific line. As for the criticism of him as a historian 
of Presocratic thought, its sound point is that his exposition—like 
that of any other historian, incidentally -cannot be taken on 
trust, but must be verified from all available sources, including 
analysis of the contexts in which he himself employed preced- 
ing doctrines and the conclusions of his own that he drew from 
them.?® But that is a commonplace and generally accepted po- 
sition. 

Matters are much more complicated with the other major 
historian of philosophy of antiquity, Aristotle’s pupil Theophra- 
stos who can be called the first historian of philosophy par ex- 
cellence. After the appearance of Hermann Diels’ capital work 
Doxographi graeci in 1879 there remained no doubt that the 
work of Theophrastos Epitome of Physical Opinions (or Opfin- 
tons of the Physicists), reconstructed by him from later do- 
xographies (Simplicius, Diogenes Laertius, Galen, Hippolytus, 
and others) and the fragment De Sensu (On Sensation), pre- 
served in a fourteenth century manuscript, was the basis of all 
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subsequent descriptions of the philosophical doctrines of anti- 
quity. The sixteen books of the Physical Opinions, especially 
meant as a work on the history of philosophy, was long taken— 
in contrast to Aristotle as the most reliable source, unaffected, 
or almost so, by Peripatetic ideas. This point was confirmed by 
Theophrastos’ seeming to have had access to the books of his 
predecessors, preserved in the library of Plato’s Academy. 

Although it could not escape scholars that Theophrastos 
relied as well on the survey of the opinions of the first philosoph- 
ers in the first book of the Metaphysics, the similarity between 
the two works was treated rather as external confirmation of 
Aristotle’s conclusions by the independent judgments of Theo- 
phrastos. Only in the 1950s did McDiarmid, following Cher-, 
niss, threw doubts on Theophrastos’ exposition of the doctrines 
of the Presocratics. His conclusion about the fragments from 
the Physical Opinions was extremely negative. 


In sum, the fragments considered disclose no evidence 
that Theophrastus employed his knowledge of the 
Presocratics in such a way as to exercise independent 
judgement about them. Despite his apparent investi- 
gation of the original texts, his accounts are in all 
essentials simply repetitions of some of the interpre- 
tations that he found in Aristotle and have, there- 
fore, the same deficiencies. Further, by his method 
of selection and adaptation he has frequently misre- 
presented his source and has exaggerated the faults 
present in it. It must be concluded that, with re- 
gard to the Presocratic causes at least, he is a thor- 


ougly biased witness and is even less trustworthy 
than Aristotle.” 


But let us see what can be said ‘in justification’ of Theophra- 
stos. Of course, he depended on Aristotle, but compared with 
the latter he introduced a very important technique of inquiry 
without which scientific reliability of analysis is hardly possible; 
relying on the sources available to him, he introduced genuine 
extracts from the works of philosophers of the past. That is 
his inestimable contribution not only to research proper, but 
also to the methodology of inquiry in the history of philosophy. 
It is in this that he appears as an original scholar who took Aris- 
totle’s precepts further; extracts from the works of the authors 
studied better guaranteed the adequacy of the content of the 
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doctrines transmitted than the most exact paraphrase, not to 
mention that it would have been practically impossible in gene 
ral, without them, to judge the first period of Greek philosophy, 
from Thales to Demokritos inclusive. 

Let us note that Theophrastos did not depend so much on 
Aristotle in his philosophy as his critics assume. He often pole- 
micised against his teacher on cardinal questions of philosophy, 
detecting difficulties that faced the Stagirite.** And it can hardly 
have been one of the initial tasks of Theophrastos’ inquiry in 
the history of philosophy to justify Aristotle’s doctrine. 

Properly speaking, the difficulty here is something else. Phys- 
ical Opinions has come down to us only in fragments preserv- 
ed in various later sources, and only the fragment De sensu is 
represented by a sufficiently broad, connected text. Therefore 
we do not know his posing either of the question of the aims 
and tasks of inquiry, or of the methodological and methodic 
indications and reservations that we find in Aristotle. Does that 
mean that there were none? Can one believe that Aristotle’s 
scientific conscientiousness was lost so soon by his pupils? In 
any case Physical Opinions deserves no less respect and confi- 
dence than other historical works of the early Peripatetics on 
the history of science, for example the works of Eudemos of 
Rhodes on the history of mathematics.** Speaking abstractly, we 
may doubt the ‘theory of one source’ (Einquellentheorie) so 
fashionable in the nineteenth century, on which Diels’ belief 
about Theophrastos as the sole starting point of all doxography 
was based. But there are still not adequate grounds for not 
tracing the doxographies of later times, both the biographies 
and the ‘successions’ of the philosophers, to the work of Theo- 
phrastos. In any case it was first description of the ‘opinions’ 
of the Greek philosophers. 

According to the information that has come down to us, 
Physical Opinions existed in two versions: 16 Books of Physical 
Opinions and 18 books On Physics. It is possible that they were 
one and the same work, but that the second included also 
an Epitome. Diogenes Laertius also named several works of 
Theophrastos about individual philosophers: Anaxagoras (A 
Reply to Anaxagoras and On the Writings of Anaxagoras), Ana- 
ximenes, Archelaos, Demokritos (On Demokritos and On the 
Astronomy of Demokritos), and Empedokles. Diogenes Laertius 
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seemingly knew these works only from some catalogues; we have 
no further information about them. 

Judging from Diels’ reconstruction, Theophrastos’ work was 
built up in two ways. On the one hand it set out the doctrine 
of the ‘physicists’ about ‘elements’ (archai) in chronological 
order, accompanying the exposition with notes on each of the 
philosophers and on their relations with one another. Theo 
phrastos laid the foundations for grouping the philosophers by 
‘schools’, systematised correspondingly by the relation teacher- 
pupil. Anaximander, for instance, was the pupil and successor 
of Thales, Anaximenes of Anaximander (fr. 2.); MKenophanes 
was the teacher of Parmenides (fr. 5), and so on. On the other 
hand, the further exposition was made by comparing the opi- 
nions of the old philosophers in the context of opposing solu- 
tions of the problems studied. In the fragment De Sensu, for 
instance, we read: 

The majority of beliefs about sensation, and the 
most widely held, fall into two classes. Some effect 
it by similarity, others by the contrary, by sumila- 
rity Parmenides, Empedocles, and Plato, by the con- 


trary Anaxagoras and Heraclitus.” 


The presentation of the history of doctrines on sensation ena- 
bled Theophrastos to reconstruct a lively picture of the struggle 
of opposed opinions, but at the same time to suggest sceptical 
conclusions in regard to them, which prompted return to the 
‘true’ doctrine, i.e. Aristotelianism. 

The sense of this comparing was to overcome ‘extremes’ 
and deduce the truth from opposing statements and to resolve 
the contradictions brought out by the comparison. This method 
of aporta used by Aristotle and Theophrastos influenced their 
works on the history of philosophy in two ways. While contri- 
buting, on the one hand, to bringing out ‘the content of the old 
doctrines in ‘pure’ form, i.e. in the most abstract propositions 
typical of them, it forced the ancients, on the other hand, to 
‘answer’ new questions and deal with problems that they had 
possibly not dreamed of. It is necessary to take that aspect of 
the matter carefully into consideration when analysing the 
‘aporetic’ parts of Theophrastos’ work. 

Theophrastos had already established the order of the prob- 
lems in which the ‘opinions’ that had correspondingly become 
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the main problems of philosophy were compared: viz., about 
elements, the world, celestial phenomena, terrestrial phenome- 
na, the soul, and the body. These units were divided in turn 
into smaller ones. The first group, for instance, included elem- 
ents (pert archon), god, geniuses and heroes, matter, ideas, 
etc.; the second the world (pert kosmoy), heaven, stars, the 
sun, the moon; the third the Milky Way, comets, thunder, 
clouds, the rainbow, etc., the fourth land, the sea, the floods 
of the Nile; the fifth the soul, sensation and the sensible, vision, 
etc.; the sixth seed, conception, etc.** 

Properly speaking that is the structure of the Opinions com- 
piled in Theophrastos’ way in the first century B.C. and sup- 
plemented by the ‘opinions’ of later philosophers down to Po- 
seidonios and Asklepiades. In revising Theophrastos the Stoic 
author omitted his polemic against the ancients, and while pre- 
serving the order of the problems, expounded the ‘opinions’ 
quite uncritically. It is with that collection, seemingly, which 
replaced Theophrastos’ works, that the long history of doxogra- 
phic literature begins. Below we shall trace its ‘genealogical 
tree’ compiled by Capelle from the work of Diels.*® 

As Makovelsky wrote, 


the Vetusta Placita superseded the work of Theo- 
phrastos, which was almost completely forgotten, but 
it itself soon gave way to the fuller collection com- 
piled by Aétius. The same fate overtook the work 
of Aétius, too, in time. But the Pseudo Plutarchian 
Placita that replaced it long remained popular and 
enjoyed the fame of a classic work. In fact it was 
a sorry compilation that was simply an abridgement 
of Aétius collection, made quite carelessly and with- 
out knowledge of the matter.” 


Another important source relying on the Opinions is the 
Physical Extracts (phystkat eklogat) of John of Stobi (Stobaeus), 
which originally constituted a single whole with his Anthology. 
The Eclogues contained material relating predominantly to ‘phys- 
ica? problems (divinity, elements, the world, etc.), ‘dialec- 
ics’, rhetoric, and grammar, while the Anthology embraced 
ethics, politics, and economics.** Both these sources, the Pseu- 
do-Plutarchian Placita and the Stobean Eclogues have been 
preserved in full and were used by Diels to restore the work of 
Aétius, including information coming from Theophrastos via 
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the Opinions and the arguments proper of Aétius in the ‘In- 
troduction’ and in the introductions to the separate chapters. 
Aétius, for example, defined ‘nature’ as the ‘element of motion 
and immobility’, required (with Plato and Aristotle) a disting- 
uishing between ‘principle’ (arché) and ‘element’ (stotcheia) 
which had not been drawn by some of the thinkers of the past, 
and so on. 

We shall touch only on two major historians of philosophy 
who played, as far as we know, a paramount role in the devel- 
opment of this discipline, namely Sextus Empiricus and Dio- 
genes Laertius. Though probably almost contemporaries (sec- 
ond half of the second century and beginning of the third), 
they represent two approaches to the history of philosophy, the 
sceptic and the factological. Sextus Empiricus’ analyses are em- 
bedded in the system of his sceptic argumentation, while not 
losing their independent value as an exposition of the continuity 
of ideas. The work of Diogenes Laertius is precisely a history of 
philosophy as it was conceived at that time. 

The historical part of Sextus Empiricus’ work Against the 
Mathematicians (in 11 books) consists of the greater part of 
Book 1 of Against the Logtctans (7th book), and forms a kind 
of historical introduction to the Sceptic theory of knowledge. 
The central problem, around which the exposition is built, is 
truth and its criterion. The basis for distinguishing it is the idea 


that if truth is to be sought in every division of 
Philosophy, we must before all else, possess trustwor- 
thy principles and methods for the discernment of 
truth.” 


On the other hand investigation of the truth and its crite- 
rion were necessary because 


the problem of this Criterion is everywhere a sub- 
ject of controversy ... also because the most exten- 
sive systems of Philosophy pronounce judgement on 
the weightiest matters.“ 


This division of the studied material enabled Sextus to analyse 
the history of the relations of the philosophic schools and at 
the same time to make an objective survey of all the currents 
that interested him. The interest associated with the system of 
Sceptical argument forced him to systematise the subjects of his 
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analysis and to describe their different aspects relatively ex- 
haustively, going into details. 

Sextus, for instance, described in detail in what senses one 
could speak about the truth, and in what senses it had been spo- 
ken about,*t and about its criterion.*? Correspondingly, within 
the context of the general division of philosophical schools into 
the dogmatic and the sceptic, ie. those that recognised a cri- 
terion of truth and those that rejected one, he divided the form- 
er into those who applied the criterion in the sphere of reason 
or the realm of irrational acts, or in both.** Examination of all 
these positions led both to elucidation of theoretical, cognitive 
aporias and to the task of inquiring into them, but already in 
a generalised way so ‘that we may not be compelled to repeat 
ourselves by assailing one by one all the philosophers enume- 
rated’**. In that way he passed from a historical examination 
to a systematic one. 

The other principle of the classification of doctrines was to 
divide them according to their structure; taking only physics, 
ethics, or logic; or taking two parts, i.e. physics and logic, phys- 
ics and ethics, or logic and ethics, or, finally, taking all three 
parts.*® 

Sextus’ application of these classifications to the history of 
philosophy obviously schematicised it, but his generally recog- 
nised objectivity enabled him to make the necessary corrections 
without special difficulty, and he is considered (not by chance) 
one of the most reliable witnesses. To his systematic exposition 
he added many cross-references to other sections of the book, 
and to his other work Pyrrhontc Sketches. 


When citing or criticising the dogmatists that the 
Sceptics criticised, Sextus Empiricus ... is one of 
the main sources for the history of all Greek philo 
sophy in general. Only Diogenes Laertius, perhaps, 
can rival him for the amount of information he com 
municated about the former philosophy... Sextus 
Empiricus ... was absolutely systematic and felt a 
direct aversion for fiction of any kind. He was a 
quite abstract thinker who was interested only in 
the logical consistency of the theories he criticised; 
but all the other aspects of those theories, and even 
more the personal] peculiarities of their authors, did 
not interest him at all.“ 
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A source of the information reproduced by Sextus was ap- 
parently Klitomachos. Diels also noted a direct affinity with 
Theophrastos. Things are more complicated as regards the ori- 
gin of Diogenes Laertius’ book Lives of Eminent Philosophers. 
The studies of Bahnsch, Nietzsche, Maass, von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, Diels, Usener, and others, published in the last 
third of the nineteenth century, agreed in recognising its com- 
pilative character; the critics were not ashamed, moreover, of 
extremely unflattering evaluations of Diogenes as ‘wretched 
compiler’ and ‘a regular ass’; Nietzsche, for example, describ- 
ed his method as copying credulous to the point of stupidity. 
Twentieth-century philosophers’ estimate of Diogenes does not 
differ much. Losev, summing them up in his foreword to Gas- 
parov’s Russian translation is quite unconsoling: 


The value of Diogenes Laertius’ treatise is not, in 
general, its historical analysis at all. It is a very 
curious and interesting antique mixture of the alto- 
gether important and the altogether unimportant, 
the first-rate and the second-rate, the quite serious 
and the amusing.” 


And even the reservation that it would be ‘both unscientific 
and unhistorical’ to demand anything more of a classical trea- 
tise does not help.*® 

Yet the fact that it is his work—the oldest treatise of its kind— 
that has come down to us can hardly be counted an accident. 
While unable to compare it with contemporaneous and preced- 
ing works—they simply have not come down to us in any sort 
of full form—we must mention a number of merits of Dioge- 
nes’ study. First of all there is his aspiration to base himself on 
reliable facts and on opinions that seemed to him authoritative. 
On a whole series of questions we find references to sources. 
That, of course, often led to the survey of sources unaccompa- 
nied with his own analysis resulting in contradictions and ab- 
surdities. But when we appreciate Diogenes for what he did 
rather than for what he did not do (and could not do for his- 
torically quite clear reasons), our estimate will not be so low. 
It is not fortuitous that Losev noted—without, however, attach- 
ing sufficient importance to it that Diogenes 


understood much, formulated much correctly, and 
that many of his historical observations are undoubt- 
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edly instructive. Many of the old Greek texts ci- 
ted by him are now included in modern collections 
and have an honourable place in them.” 


Suffice it to point out that in Diels’ collection Diogenes Laert- 
ius has a prominent place, yielding little to Plutarch, Stobaeus, 
and Simplicius. 

Certain classifications of doctrines are known to us from pa- 
raphrases and extracts. The most common one, coming down 
from Sotion Peripatetic (second century B.C.), distinguishes 
two trends: (a) the Ionic (Thales—Anaximander—Anaxime 
nes—Archelaos—Sokrates—the Socratics—Plato—Aristotle 
the Peripatetics—the Cynics —the Stoics) and (b) the Italian 

(Pythagoras—A meinias— Parmenides—Zenon—Leukippos—De- 
mokritos—Pyrrhon—Epicurus). Diogenes Laertius, when recal- 
ling this system in his introduction, introduced certain amend- 
ments, and then considered other classifications. 

Philosophers were divided into dogmatists and sceptics. They 
could be divided, too, according to what they concerned them- 
selves with, and the structure of their philosophy, into physicists, 
logicians, and ethicists. According to Diogenes, a ‘physical’ ap- 
proach predominated down to Archelaos; ethics began with 
Sokrates, and dialectics, ie. logic, with Zenon of Elea. Subse- 
quently ten schools were distinguished (‘sects-—hairesis); the 
Academic, Kyrenaic, Elean, Megarian, Cynic, Eretrian, Dialec- 
tic, Peripatetic, Stoic, and Epicurean’ He mentioned a ver- 
sion of Hippobotos who had listed nine schools in his work On 
Philosophical Sects,"' pointing out the difficulty of defining Scep- 
ticism as a school. Where the Sceptics ‘in their attitude to ap- 
pearance follow or seem to follow some principle’, they formed 
a school; but when by school was meant the adherents of some 
dogma, then they did not form one. Finally, he noted the 
existence of an eclectic school associated with the name of Po- 
tamo of Alexandria.*’ 

The structure of Diogenes’ book is as follows. He divided the 
Ionic series after Sokrates into three trends: the Academics (from 
Plato to Klitomachos), the Cynics and Stoics, and the Peripa- 
tetics. Within the Italian series the Eleatics and the Atomists 
were separated from the Pythagoreans. He included Empedo- 
kles with the latter, remarking, however, that not everyone ag- 
reed on that. We thus get three series: Ionic philosophy, Pyth- 
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agorism, and Eleatic-Atomist philosophy. Diogenes consider- 
ed Herakleitos an independent thinker™ under whose influence 
there was a sect ‘called the Heracliteans.”* Diogenes of Apol 
lonia, was treated similarly, though very little was said, inciden 
tally, about him. 

Diogenes Laertius thus undoubtedly tried to create an ori- 
ginal system of classifying the historical material, allowing for 
the merits and deficiencies of preceding systems. He raised the 
question of the beginnings of philosophy, answering it in gene- 
ral in favour of its Greek original source. While associating the 
rudiments of philosophy with the names of Musaeos, Linos, and 
the ‘Seven Wise Men’, he began it all the same with Anaxim- 
ander and Pythagoras.°® The dual system he employed was ori 
ginal, viz., his short (kephalaiodos) and detailed (kata meros) 
expositions of ‘opinions’. When Diels was compiling them, he 
came to the quite probable conclusion that, while the short ex 
position came from some biographical source, sharing all its 
weaknesses, the detailed exposition was oriented on a doxogra 
phic source coming down from Theophrastos, and consequently 
much more valuable.” 

Diogenes’ use of the ‘successions of philosophers’ (primari 
ly, it would seem those of Sotion, Herakleitos of Lembos, Hip- 
pobotos, Demetrios of Magnesia, Alexander Polyhistor, Diokles, 
and Favorinus,**) led to a superfluity of ‘fictional’ digressions 
in this work—anecdotes, legends, imaginary details of the lives 
of philosophers, faked letters. He also inserted his own epigrams 
into the exposition. His work was possibly not completed, so 
that there js much repetition in it, inaccuracies, attributions to 
one philosopher of what undoubtedly belonged to another, and 
so on. Some of the mistakes evidently arose from spoiling of 
the text during copying, including writing into it of extracts 
from other doxographies, for example, that of Pseudo-Plutarch. 

Diogenes Laertius, however, deserves credit for a very great 
service. His tenth book, devoted to Epicurus, contains the only 
biography of the great Atomist to come down to us, three let 
ters of his on all the main issues of his philosophy, and the Prin- 
cipal Doctrines (of 40 aphorisms). Diogenes passionately de 
fended Epicurus against opponents’ calumniating accusations, 
drawing an attractive, perhaps even embellished picture of 
him." The Principal Doctrines are undoubtedly genuine, and 
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the letters, although their authenticity is not guaranteed, reflect 
Epicurus’ main ideas. Without Diogenes’ work we would know 
extremely little about Epicurus. 

What we have said allows us to make a general evaluation 
of the work of Diogenes; for all its shortcomings, it is—with a 
critical approach—one of the most important sources of infor- 
mation on Greek philosophy. Yet we must add that it is difficult 
to speak of it as a strictly scientific work. There is too much 
of books for piquant reading in it; while it retains a historical, 
cultural value, that circumstance substantially reduces its sig- 
nificance as a history of philosophy. 

There is another problem in connection with Diogenes Laert- 
ius, viz., the periodisation and chronology of Greek philosophy. 
It is of cardinal importance to establish the dates of the lives 
and activity of the thinkers, not only so as to establish their 
succession but also so as to analyse the reciprocal influences, 
contradictions, and disputes of the schools, and so on. Without 
that it is impossible to examine the course of the history of phi- 
losophy scientifically. It is not surprising that the chronography 
of philosophical thought, and of history in general, was born 
in the school of Aristotle. Demetrios of Phaleron, who settled 
in Alexandria in the third century B.C., compiled a ‘List of 
Archons’ that makes it possible to fix the time when the sep- 
arate philosophers who were their contemporaries lived. Kal- 
limachos (third century B.C.) compiled a table of writers in 
which there is a list of their main works with biographical and 
chronological notes. Eratosthenes of Kyrene (circa 275-194 
B.C.) compiled a work known as the Chronography. Finally 
(in 144 B.C.), there appeared the Chronika of Apollodoros of 
Athens, in four books, in which the time of the activity of cer- 
tain historical persons, including philosophers, is determined in 
relation to some significant event in their lives, taken as their 
‘acme’—the age of their flourishing and maturity (age 40). 
That system of defining the time when historical persons lived 
became classical, and was employed broadly by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, 


Although Apollodoros’ Chrontka was lost, Dioge- 
nes Laertius drew the great part of his chronologi- 
cal information from it. Apollodoros is our main 
source, through Diogenes, of dates relating to the 


early history of philosophy.” 
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The second and third centuries A.D. gave a new trend to 
the history of philosophy. Through the methods of interpret- 
ing classical texts (especially of Homer and Hesiod), develop- 
ed by Alexandrian philologists, the technique of philosophical 
exegesis was more and more broadly employed. Typically ex- 
egesis served as a pretext for developing and justifying a cer- 
tain doctrine, most often a private conception developed by the 
author of the commentary. Examples are Plutarch of Chaero- 
nea’s commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, Apuleius’ Theology of 
Plato, Proklos’ commentaries on Plato’s dialogues (Alcibiades, 
Cratylus, Parmenides, Timaeus, the Republic), Simplicius’ com- 
mentaries on works of Aristotle (De anima, De caelo, Catego- 
ries, Physics). 

There was a radical turn in the means of philosophic inquiry, 
and thereby, also, in the direction of activity on the history of phi- 
losophy, during the transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages. 
The text of the Scriptures (understood as divinely revealed abso- 
lute truth) now became the subject of theological and philoso- 
phical exegesis, while exegesis itself became a means of explain- 
ing and consolidating the authority of the Scriptures and of 
the dogma sanctioned by the Church. Views on philosophy also 
altered; it was subordinated to religion to the point of being 
dissolved in it. Philosophy, St. Augustine, for example, argued, 
was love of wisdom. 


Now if God be wisdom, as truth and scripture tes- 
tify, then a true philosopher is a lover of God ... 
creator not only of this visible world ... but of 
every living soul also." 
Correspondingly, philosophy was love of god, and the history 
of philosophy acquired the function of an apology for the Chris- 
tian religon. 

The primary problem and task of all early Christianity was 
defence of Church ideology against ‘pagan’ philosophy and ‘he- 
resy’,, or the ‘pseudonymous knowledge’ (pseudoOnymos gnosis) 
that functioned as the ideological basis of heresy. In accordance 
with these apologetic precepts, the structure of the historical ex- 
cursuses that often appeared as a component of apologetic works 
had the aim of demonstrating the superiority of Christianity 
over ‘paganism’. Thus, in the Apologies and Dialogue with 
Trypho, Hortatory Address to the Greeks of St. Justin Martyr, 
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the Philosopher (middle of the second century A.D.) philosophy 
was highly valued as 
the greatest possession, and most honourable before 
God, to whom it leads us and alone commends us; 


and these are truly holy men who have bestowed 
attention on philosophy.* 


But Hellenistic philosophy knew only separate, partial truths; 


And that you may learn that it was from our tea- 
chers ... that Plato borrowed his statement that 
God, having altered matter which was _ shapeless, 
made the world, hear the very words spoken through 
Moses® 


and cited the appropriate passages from the Bible. Or—the 
Herakleian-Stoic ekpyrdésts (conflagration) had been proclaimed 
in Deuteronomy: ‘Everlasting fire shall descend, and shall de- 
vour to the pit beneath.”** 

All these partial truths were accessible to philosophers, Just- 
in considered, because “He is the Word of whom every race of 
men were partakers.’** But the founders of philosophical schools, 
who became famous through advancing certain ideas, had di- 
sciples 

and each thought that to be true which he learned 
from his teacher: then, moreover, those latter per- 
sons handed down to their successors such things, 
and other similar to them; and this system was cal- 


led by the name of him who was styled the father 
of the doctrine.* 


In his essay on the history of Greek philosophy, Hortatory Ad- 
dress to the Greeks, Justin passed to an analysis of the philo- 
sophers’ disagreements and—in order to eliminate them— con- 
sidered it reasonable 


to recur to our progenitors, who in point of time 
have by a great way the precedence of your teach- 
ers, and who have taught us nothing from their 
own private fancy, nor differed with one another, 
nor attempted to overturn one another’s positions, 
but without wrangling and contention received from 
God the knowledge which also they taught to us.” 


The orientation on the Scriptures thus proved decisive. But 
there were also disagreements on their interpretation, which the 
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apologists attributed to the influence of the discordant philo- 
sophical schools. Study of the latter therefore presented consid- 
erable interest for the Christian apologists and later for the 
Church fathers. The objective fact of the interaction within 
Christianity of Judaism and vulgarised elements of Hellenic 
philosophy, especially Platonism and Stoicism, called for careful 
study and criticism of Greek philosophy. The Christian authors 
followed the beaten path in that, borrowing the interpretation 
of the views of philosophers from certain doxographic sources. 
The validity of their historical excursuses, therefore, largely 
depended on the value of the sources. 

Hippolytos’ Refutation of all Heresies probably attracted 
most attention (third century), but in it we find an extremely 
contradictory situation. He inserted the task of a critique of 
‘heretical’ doctrines into the context of an analysis of Greek phi- 
losophy on the grounds that it was from it that the ‘heresiarchs’ 
had taken their doctrines. Hippolytos expounded the views of 
the ‘physicists’ (Thales, Pythagoras, Empedokles, Herakleitos, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Archelaos, Parmenid- 
es, Leukippos, Demokritos, Xenophanes, Ekphantos, and Hip- 
pon), the ‘ethicists’ (Sokrates, the ‘pupil of Archelaos’, and 
Plato, who ‘combined the three philosophies’, i.e. was equally 
concerned with physics, ethics, and dialectics), and the ‘dia- 
tecticians’ (Aristotle and the Stoics Chrysippus and Zenon). 
The exposition was completed by an analysis of the views of 
Epicurus (which were opposed to almost everything), and of 
the Academic Pyrrhon, the Indian Brahmins, Celtic Druids, 
and—Hesiod.** 

What we have said shows how the true and false were com- 
bined in the work of Hippolytos. The common view is that 
the reason was a combining of two sources: the well abridged 
Theophrastos (seeming the same as was used by Pseudo-Plut- 
arch and Diogenes Laertius), and some biographical work, 
abounding in unreliable information and simply anecdotes. 
We must add, however, that the use of fragments and exposi- 
tions of the doctrines of the ancients in a polemic against ‘he- 
retics’ in itself put its stamp on the material employed. Thus 
Hippolytos used fragments of Herakleitos in a polemic against 
Noet, and of Empedokles against Markion, trying to demonstrate 
that these ‘heresiarchs’ in fact preached the teaching of Hera- 
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kleitos or Empedokles, rather than of Christ. Therefore, as 
with the ‘coordinating’ of the doctrines of Greek philosophers 
and the Bible, there was a manipulation of the philosophers’ 
texts, which were tailored in such a way that they could be 
made to fit the statements of the ‘heretics’. While criticising the 
anti-trinitarian Noet, Hippolytos identified his doctrine on the 
unity of the first two persons of the Trinity with the Heraklei- 
tean doctrine of the identity of opposites."? The dualism of 
Markion, who recognised the existence of two gods (an evil, 
cruel demiurge-creator and a good saviour), Hippolytos liken- 
ed to Empedokles’ doctrine of Strife and Love. With such an 
identification, both aspects were naturally distorted. 

Thus, for all that late antiquity abounded in works that can, 
without stretching the point, be classed as history of philosophy, 
its theoretical and methodological problems were not specially 
developed in them. Confirmation and description of some of the 
techniques that would have ensured objectivity of the examina- 
tion and rough principles of the classification of trends and 
the rudiments of chronologies was all, perhaps, that the his- 
tory of philosophy could boast of in antiquity. Its value 
for us is primarily the value of the sources of information about 
the oldest philosophies and the cultural situation in which phi- 
losophy developed historically. 

The general decline of scientific thinking in the Middle Ages, 
caused by the dominant influence of the religious outlook and 
the conversion of philosophy into the handmaiden of theology, 
also affected the history of philosophy. In spite of the fact that 
Greek philosophy had become a source of problems and solu- 
tions for mediaeval philosophy (especially after the thirteenth 
century) that might have necessitated development of histo- 
rical inquiries, that did not happen. The genre that proved 
closest to the history of philosophy was the commentaries on 
the works of philosophers of the past, especially of Aristotle, and 
of the ‘Church Fathers’. But the aim in that, too, was primarily 
to substantiate religious dogmas. As mediaeval philosophy de- 
veloped, it is true, commentaries more and more acquired the 
look of free variations on a theme set and determined in its 
general outlines by an authoritative text.” 

In Arabian philosophy, moreover, which was theologically 
oriented on the Koran, in which purely philosophical problems 
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were much less distinctly posed than in the Bible, there was a 
direct necessity to return to commenting on the Greek thinkers. 
Alkindi (Alkendi) (c. A.D. 800-879) had already written his 
treatise on a number of books of Aristotle and what was needed 
in order to master philosophy; Al-Farabi (A.D. 870-950) wrote 
commentaries on all the works of Aristotle known to him, and 
on Porphyry’s Isogoge. Ibn-Ru3d (Averroes) (1126-1198) wrote 
commentaries on all the main works of Aristotle (except the 
Politics), and also on Plato’s Republic. This was not, natural- 
ly, a simple commentary; in the new conditions of social life 
the ideas of the philosophers of the past were primarily per- 
ceived by a switching of ideas expressed by predecessors to the 
solution of new tasks that had been unknown to them.” 

The mediaeval commentaries are therefore not works on the 
history of philosophy as such. Thomas Aquinas’ commentaries 
on the works of Aristotle, for instance, are essentially their re- 
working in the spirit of Catholicism. As the Jesuit Frederick 
Copleston has correctly written: 


Though St. Thomas did not hesitate to adopt an 
Aristotelian position even when this led him into 
conflict with traditional theories, he did so only 
when he considered that the Aristotelian positions 
were true in themselves and were thus compatible 
with Christian revelation.” 


When there was a divergence Aquinas rejected Aristotle’s state- 
ments or ascribed the blame for them to Averroes’ interpreta- 
tions that did not correspond to his own views. In a comment- 
ary on the twelfth book of Metaphysics, for instance, St. Tho- 
mas ascribed the idea of divine omniscience to Aristotle, though 
the latter spoke only of god as self-thinking reason."* The ideas 
of the past, we would add, were presented to the mediaeval 
thinker’s mind in general, synthesised form, in the works of 
Aristotle, who overshadowed all philosophy that preceded him 
or came after him. 

As for literature on the history of philosophy proper, it is 
represented by two memorials. In Arabic there is Shahrastani’s 
Religious Sects and Philosophical Schools (c. 1100). In Lat- 
in there was the work of Walter Burleigh, pupil of Duns Sco- 
tus, Book of the Life and Morals of the Ancient Philosophers 
and Poets (c. 1330)."° Shahrastani was the first to try and 
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trace the development of philosophic thought not only in anti- 
quity but also among Arab thinkers, and included in his ex- 
position both the religious-philosophical teachings of the various 
sects of Islam (Ismailites, Mutazilites), and the doctrines of 
philosophers, including Abu Ali ibn Sina (Avicenna) who 
flourished at the beginning of the eleventh century. As for Bur- 
leigh’s book, it was a quite uncritical compilation, whose 132 
chapters treated of philosophers, mythologists, poets, writers, 
dramatists, historians of antiquity, disposed without any rhyme 
or reason. 

Suffice it to say that after the famous Seven Sages came 
Zoroaster, Anaximander, Anacharsos, Mysosternon (Myson), 
Epimenides, Pherecydes, and Homer and Lykurgos (Chapters 
1-15); then Anaximenes, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Krates, Stil- 
pon, Archilochos, Simonides, Archytas, and Aesop (Ch. 16-28). 
Chryssippus (Ch. 29) preceded Sokrates (Ch. 30), Karneades 
Plato, and so on. One can hardly, of course, rate it as a reliabie 
source. 


The Renaissance and Modern Times. 
From ‘Scholasticism’ to Science 


The situation as regards the history of philosophy altered sub- 
stantially during the Renaissance. While the Middle Ages could 
be characterised as the ‘Dark Ages’ of the discipline, new light 
began to dawn. As the French historian, Lucien Braun, has 
justly pointed out: 
The Renaissance was defined through new require 
ments. It brought a consciousness of the past, ad- 
vanced philological exactness, led to an exhaustive 
stocktaking. Another way of doing things became 


possible on the background of these elements, viz., 
scholarly history.” 


In other words, critical analysis of ‘authoritative’ sources took 
the place of following them, and at the same time a striving to 
extend their range as far as possible and to establish and take 
into consideration everything preserved from the past, which 
all called for development of a linguistic critique of the man- 
uscript tradition. But the main thing was to understand them 
as testimony of the past, and to evaluate them as part of the 
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cultural heritage rather than as authorities. Printing gave a 
powerful stimulus to the rebirth and assimilation of the heri- 
tage of antiquity, enabling texts checked by connoisseurs to be 
reproduced quickly and reliably, independent of the literacy 
and attentiveness of the copyist. 

The Renaissance gave us the first scholarly editions of Ans- 
totle, Plato, Cicero, Lucretius, Plotinos, Proklos, the Church 
Fathers, and the most important mediaeval authors." A Latin 
translation of Diogenes Laertius appeared in Venice in 1475, 
in Nuremberg in 1476 and 1479, and the full Greek text (it had 
been printed in part earlier as an appendix to editions of Aris- 
totle and Theophrastos) in 1533 in Basle. But the scholarly 
outlook of the Renaissance was limited. ‘Scholarly’ history of 
philosophy meant not so much investigation of preserved memo- 
rials as reproduction of them. Even in Montaigne’s Essays we 
find it said that the most important thing for the historian of 
philosophy was 


to collect into one volume or register, as much as 
by us might be seen, the opinions of ancient Phi- 
losophy concerning the subject of our being and cus- 
toms, their controversies, the credit, and patching 
of factions and sides, the application of the Authors 
and Spectators lives, to their precepts, in memorable 
and exemplairie accidents. O what a worthy and 
profitable labor would it be!” 


Thus it was a ‘worthy and profitable labor’ that demonstrat- 
ed the opinions of the ancients on the good in examples. Mon- 
taigne therefore dreamed of ‘a dozen of Laerti’ expounding 
these views and examples.®*° It is not surprising that works on 
the history of philosophy from the fifteenth to the early seven- 
teenth centuries went no further than Diogenes Laertius; at 
best his book was enriched by information from other sources 
that had become accessible as new manuscripts appeared from 
the East or from monastery repositories. Take, for example, 
Buonosegnius’ Letters on the Greatest Sects of Philosophers and 
the Differences between Them (1458),* a work that did not 
go beyond the limits of the knowledge available in the Middle 
Ages. Around a score of compendia on the history of philosophy 
appeared in the next hundred years, but they only added to 
source. J.J. Fries’ Chronological Library of Classical Philoso- 
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phers broadened the chronological bounds of the history of 
philosophy up to the year 1100.8? Heurnius brought in the phi- 
losophy of the Chaldaeans and Hindus, and in his edition of 
1619 that of the Babylonians and Egyptians. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century there was a turn 
in the treatment of the history of philosophy as a discipline, 
which is associated with the name of Francis Bacon, who treat- 
ed historiographic problems in his books De Sapientia Veterum 
and The Advancement of Learning. The first was concerned 
with the interpretation of ancient myths in the spirit of the 
Renaissance: ‘beneath no small number of the fables of the 
ancient poets there lay from the very beginning a mystery and 
an allegory’.** In the latter, however, Bacon posed real prob- 
lems of the methodology of the history of philosophy, proceed- 
ing from his own empiricism. He associated history in general 
with memory, writing: ‘the custody of retaining of knowledge 
is either in writing or memory’®® While ascribing no little im- 
portance to the history of learning, he also said much about 
the history of philosophy. 

‘A complete and universal History of Learning is yet want- 
ing, he said.®° It had yet to be compiled, and he advised that 


the matter and provision of it be not drawn from 
histories and commentaries alone; but that the prin- 
cipal books written in each century, or perhaps in 
shorter periods, proceeding in regular order from 
the earliest ages, be themselves taken into consulta- 
tion; that so ... by testing them here and there, 
and observing their argument, style, and method, 
the Literary Spirit of each age may be charmed as 
it were from the dead.” 


Such a study, he said, ‘would very greatly assist the wisdom 
and skill of learned men in the use and administration of learn- 
ing’.®® As in everything else, knowledge in the history of learn- 
ing was not an end in itself, but a source of strength. 
Bacon drew important historical conclusions when employing 
his method in relation to the history of philosophy. The ‘dog- 
mas of ancient philosophers’ were primarily a posing of prob- 
lems. While the history of science, moreover, gave us prob- 
lems of nature ‘manifold or scattered’, the history of philosophy 
was ‘an appendix... to nature united or summary’.®* In spite 
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of the common notion of his scorn of Aristotle, Bacon actually 
valued the latter highly as a man who brilliantly stated prob- 
lems. His criticism was levelled at Aristotle’s solutions and ans- 
wers. He also had a high regard for the work of philosophers of 
the Preplatonic period, especially the Atomists. 

But the main thing for which Bacon valued the history of 
philosophy was that, by inspiring reasonable doubt, it saved 
philosophy from errors and fallacies, while at the same time 
helping to get at the truth. All that was fraught with a dang- 
er of scepticism, of course, but there was a means against it. 

I wish a work to be compiled with diligence and 
judgement out of the lives of the ancient philosoph- 
ers, the collection of placita made by Plutarch, the 
citations of Plato, the confutations of Aristotle, and 
the scattered notices which we have in other books, 
both ecclesiastical and heathen ... concerning the 


ancient philosophies. For I do not find any such 
work extant.” 


Bacon, however, demanded serious rethinking of the historiog- 
raphic methods of the ancients. It was not right to list sepa- 
rate ideas, books, and doctrines. 
But here I must give warning that it be done dis- 
tinctly, so that the several philosophies may be set 
forth each throughout by itself... For when a phi- 
losophy is entire, it supports itself, and its doct- 
tines give light and strength the one to the other; 
whereas if it be broken, it will ‘seem more strange 
and dissonant’.” 

The same went, of course, for the systems of recent times, 

among which Bacon mentioned those of Paracelsus, Telesius of 

Consentium (Bernardino Telesio), and Patricius the Venetian. 

Thomas Stanley, the author of The History of Philosophy 
that appeared in 1655, also refers to the same place in Bacan 
taking him as sufficient authority.°? His book was limited, it 
is true to ancient philosophy, including a quite fantastic expo- 
sition of oriental philosophy. But he aspired to an integrated 
reproduction of the doctrines studied. His range of sources 
was unusually broad. While relying in the main on Diogenes 
Laertius and Eunapius, he also quoted from Aétius, Anaxime- 
nes, Antigonos, Antisthenes, Aristokles, Aristoxenos, Kallimach- 
os, Kleitomachos, Diokles, Herakleites, Hermippos, Hesychios, 
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Hippobotos, Jason of Pherai, Idomeneus, Nikandros, Nikias, 
Panaetius, Phanias, Plutarch, Sotion, Theodoros.*? There were 
also frequent references to Cicero, Clement of Alexandria, Sui- 
das, and Proklos. 

The structure of Stanley’s book was relatively traditional; 
the first part dealt with the ‘sages’, the second with the Ionians 
(Anaximander, Anaximenes, Archelaos), the third with Sokra- 
tes and the Socratics, the fourth with Plato and the Academics, 
the fifth with Anstotle and the Peripatetics, the sixth with the 
Cynics, the seventh with the Stoics, the ninth with Herakleitos, 
the tenth with the Eleatics, the Atomists (Leukippos, Demo- 
kritos, and Anaxarchos) and Protagoras, the eleventh with the 
Sceptics Pyrrhon and Timon, the twelfth with Epicurus. The 
thirteenth part contained an exposition of the philosophy of 
the Chaldaeans, the fourteenth of the Persians, and the fifteenth 
of Arabian philosophy. 

Stanley’s book was a sort of pinnacle of the ‘erudite’ history 
of philosophy. While pointing out, in his preface, the need to 
present the views of the ancients exactly, allowing for the fact 
that the information that had come down to us was frequently 
distorted or torn out of context and therefore did not enable 
him to perform the task indicated by Bacon, he nevertheless 
refrained from serious criticism. It is not fortuitous that one 
of the founders of the ‘critical’ history of philosophy, Christoph 
Heumann, likened Stanley to a man who, before he built his 
house, got together all he could find, but left it to the builder 
to decide what to use.™ In fact, along with the materials drawn 
from the authors listed above and independent analyses of 
works that had come down to his time, he included Herakleitos’ 
‘Epistles’ to Hermodoros (of a clearly pseudo-epigraphic charac- 
ter), a paraphrase of Plutarch’s “The Dinner of the Seven 
Wise Men’, the seven ‘Epistles’ of Sokrates, and so on. The book 
also included English translations of several works by contem- 
poraneous authors. The chapter on Pythagorism included an 
extract from Reuchlin’s On the Cabalistic Art. Olearius, who 
translated Stanley’s book into Latin, deleted it, but in tum in- 
cluded his own treatise On the Genius of Sokrates®®; and sup- 
plemented the exposition of Herakleitos by his own dissertations 
on the beginning of natural things according to the teaching of 
Herakleitos, and on the origin of things according to the doct- 
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rine of Herakleitos.°° In the section on Epicurus extracts from 
Gassendi’s Philosophtae Epicuri Syntagma®™ were included, and 
in the chapter on Plato Hieronymus Bienvieni’s Platonic dis- 
sertation which explained the Hymn of Love, translated into 
Latin from the Italian by Count Giovanni Pico della Miran- 
dola, and the hymn itself with a commentary.”* 

Both the English text, and the Latin translation, which made 
Stanley’s books accessible to scholars on the Continent, in- 
cluded topical, generally meaningful, and interesting (from the 
standpoint of the author and translator) studies in the history 
of philosophy, and even simply philosophical ones. A book on 
the history of philosophy was converted into a work on a broad- 
er, philosophical plane. 

George Horn’s work Seven Books on the History of Philo- 
sophy, which appeared almost simultaneously with Stanley’s, had 
a much broader chronological range. Horn, claiming to present 
a history of philosophy from ‘the Creation’, wrote about the 
‘philosophy of the Bible’, including the ‘teaching’ of Adam, 
Abel, the ‘heresy’ of Cain, and the views of Noah; he wrote 
about Janus and Prometheus, of Punic, Scythian, and even hy- 
perborean philosophy. Greek philosophy he divided into three 
periods: the heroic, the theological or mythical, and the phi- 
losophic. The first designated the beginning, the second the con- 
tinuation, and the third the completion. The first was the most 
powerful, the second the most attractive, and the third the most 
refined.” In the fifth book he surveyed both Christian philo- 
sophy, beginning with Christ as ‘the fount of true wisdom’, 
and its struggle against pagan philosophy and heresies, and 
Arab philosophy, including Al-Farabi, Avicenna, and Averroes. 
Mediaeval philosophy, the Renaissance, and the Reformation 
were considered in the sixth book. The essay in the history of 
philosophy was completed with a description of attempts to re- 
concile various schools. Problems of the history of philosophy 
were treated in the seventh book on the systematic plane (i.e. 
names of schools, organisations, learned titles and degrees, sur- 
vey of literature, and so on). 

While really broadening the horizon of historical inquiry in 
philosophy (not always, it is true, to its good), Horn described 
the philosophies treated extremely briefly, sometimes using an 
anecdote from the life of a philosopher,*°° which was a quite 
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typical method of seventeenth-century historians of philosophy. 

The history of seventeenth-century literature on the history 
of philosophy was completed by Pierre Bayle. Unlike Bacon he 
did not theorise much about the history of philosophy, but tried 
to pursue a critical line in all his works that had anything to 
do with it. His famous Dictionnaire historique et critique (1697; 
Second edition—1702) contained a whole number of entries 
characterised by a dual line of criticism. On the one hand there 
was a striving to correct the errors that abounded in seven- 
teenth-century editions, to check and bring together all the avai- 
lable data, so recreating a reliable picture of the phenomena or 
personalities studied. On the other hand there was a critique 
of the doctrines studied and their sources. To the raptures about 
antiquity characteristic of the Renaissance, Bayle counterposed 
the following: 


All the sects of ancient philosophy are guilty of hav- 
ing argued inconsistently... Was it from bad faith or 
from ignorance that they contradicted themselves in 
that way? I know absolutely nothing about it.’ 


But in any case it was a fact; and for Bayle it was not the ge- 
nuineness or not, or the authenticity of the text of a document 
as such that was significant—the scholars of the Renaissance 
had been satisfied with that—but rather the ideas expressed 
in it. 

Furthermore, problems of the history of philosophy were top- 
ics of the day for him, full of problems of the ideological strug- 
gle of his time. He worked an analysis of the teachings of St. 
Augustine, for instance, into a polemic on freedom of consci- 
ence and the right of authorities to bring pressure to bear on 
‘idolators’ and ‘heretics’, so vital for France of the seventeenth 
century, the time of the Huguenot wars and persecution of 
Protestants, who were responsible, incidentally, for the same 
persecution of people of a different trend of belief. When ana- 
lysing Aristotle’s views Bayle criticised not only the views them- 
selves (employing the arguments of Gassendi), but also their 
Scholastic interpretation, and also the Scholastics’ striving to 
impose them. For was it not absurd that 

when they cited a passage from this philosopher, they 


did not dare say, transeat: it was necessary either 
to refute it or to explain it in their own way. 
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In other words, problems of the history of philosophy were 
converted into problems of modern times; that was the basis of 
Bayle’s influence on the science, ideology, and culture of the 
eighteenth century. Lucien Braun, who has specially investigat- 
ed the references to Bayle in the literature on the history of 
philosophy, writes: 

Bayle represented, at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the populariser of ideas in which the new his- 
torical demands were being expressed. His Diction- 
naire was read with avidity by educated Europe. 
And from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
he was cited in all the histories of philosophy appear- 
ing in Germany (Bayle was the author most quoted 
in the F. Budde’s Compendium (1712): 54 times 
against 16 for Aristotle). His influence was consid- 
erable; Heumann and Brucker were soaked in it, 
and he continued to be read after them.” 


The men named, C. A. Heumann and J. J. Brucker, were ini- 
tiators of the ‘critical history of philosophy’ of the eighteenth 
century, that creation of the Age of Reason. In 1715 Heumann 
published the first issue of the first journal on the history of 
philosophy, viz., Acta philosophorum (i.e. the principal news 
of the history of philosophy). Up to 1726, when it ceased publi- 
cation, 18 numbers had appeared.‘ In 1737 Deslandes’ three 
volume Critical History appeared, which ‘dealt with its origin, 
advances, and the various revolutions it has undergone up to 
our day’.1° The three volumes of the 1737 edition came down 
to the Renaissance, finishing with Book IX though the table of 
contents listed a Book X (from the Renaissance to Descartes). 
The second edition, in 1756, comprised four volumes. 

Deslandes’ book was the first of a number of ‘critical histo- 
ries of philosophy’ that appeared under that title in the eight- 
eenth century. Its claim to criticalness was associated with exam- 
ination of the works of the ‘erudite’ trend, in which available 
materials were copied without analysis or the author employed 
his own inventiveness in order to reconcile old and contempo- 
rary views. But Deslandes did not approve of extremes in crit- 
icism: 

The Panegyrists and the Critics {he wrote] have 
equally exaggerated and, caring little to accommodate 
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themselves to the Public’s tme interests, they have 
often followed only their taste and their prejudic- 
es" 


What everyone expected from philosophy, however, was 


good sense, humanity, civility of manners, love of 
society. This true Philosophy, noble and purged, al- 
lures us and at the same time exhorts us to live ac- 
cording to Nature.” 


This moderate, enlightened understanding of the matter lent 
Deslandes’ orientation a touch of moralising and his ‘criticism’, 
limited by recognition of the indisputability of divine revela 
tion, left room at the same time for understanding the history 
of philosophy as the progressive movement of thought, whose 
criterion was the common sense of the historian. 

Criticism of a different kind was typical of Jacob Brucker 
(1696-1770). His principal work, a five-volume critical history 
of philosophy from the Creation down to his time, originally 
written in Latin, was composed in a spirit that had already be 
come traditional for German erudition and solidity. Brucker 
interests us primarily for his method. He had his predecessors. 
Heumann, for example, had made a detailed analysis of the tech 
niques and methods of the history of philosophy in his ‘Intro- 
duction to the History of Philosophy’.*°® Brucker cited it as 
an authority. In his extensive ‘Preliminary Dissertation on the 
Nature, Structure, Titles, and Means of the History of Philoso 
phy’, Brucker distinguished various means of historical inquiry: 
history of the separate philosophical disciplines; history of the 
lives and acts of philosophers, and so on.*’® He himself had in 
mind the writing of a universal history of philosophy that would 
include the lives of philosophers, their deeds (res gestae), fates, 
a description of their pupils and opponents, the origin of 
schools (sects), the successions of philosophers, the rise and 
decline of doctrines, and so on. But his work was mainly de- 
voted to doctrines. 

Brucker formulated 15 principles of scholarly inquiry in his 
‘Preliminary Dissertation’, beginning with a requirement to ia- 
vestigate all primary sources, which alone could be used; indi 
rect sources should be traced to originals. The final, fifteenth 
point required rejection of modemisation, prescribing that the 
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ideas of philosophers of the past should not be adapted to those 
that we ourselves held. This was a real code of historical inquiry 
into philosophic schools and doctrines, a code that related, how- 
ever in the main, to methods of collecting and treating facts, 
but not a theoretical, methodological orientation. The latter, 
not clearly expressed, determined Brucker’s place in the right 
wing of the German Enlightenment. Its main demand was a 
combining of tradition and critically established facts with sound 
sense. 

We would stress ‘tradition’, since Holy Writ remained an 
absolute authority for Brucker. He only required that it not 
be interpreted in extenso, and that nothing should be ascribed 
to its characters that could not be exactly gleaned from the 
Scriptures themselves, 

Let us cite the introductory remarks in Jean-Henri-Samuel 
Formey’s Histoire abrégée de la philosophie, which has been 
called ‘a French extract of Brucker’™?: 


This History comprises the life and doctrine of the 
Philosophers who had any reputation whatever in 
the World. Although the historical facts concern- 
ing the Philosophers do not even belong to Philo- 
sophy, it is however customary and even reasonable 
to give an idea of them. It is just as interesting, 
if nothing more, to know when such and such a 
Philosopher lived, and how he lived, than to peruse 
the sterile annals that note the years and length of 
the reign of such and such a Prince whose name 
should and ought to have been buried in oblivion. 
The doctrines even of the Philosophers often largely 
depend, besides, on the times, places, and circum- 
stances in which they lived. The Historian of Phi- 
losophy must therefore display a spirit of discrimi- 
nation here in order to choose really interesting 
facts. 


Brucker divided the whole history of philosophy into three 
periods: from the Creation to the founding of Rome; from the 
founding of Rome to the Renaissance; and from the Renais- 
sance to his own day. He was particularly critical in his analysis 
of the theme of the ‘philosophy of the patriarchs’ fashionable 
in his time. While mentioning Heurnius, Horn, and Budde di- 
rectly, he denied the very possibility of judging them, pointing 
out the absurdities stemming from such attempts."?* 
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While understanding the history of philosophy as a scholar- 
ly discipline and counterposing it to revelation, Brucker de- 
clined to include what related to revelation and religion as 
such in it, untouched by rational analysis. For him, therefore, 
the religious man, and even the pastor (he was such in Augs- 
burg from 1744 to his death), brought forward matters of know- 
ledge, and not of faith, and of the quest for truth in the spir- 
it of the Renaissance. But the methodic requirements of reason, 
he thought, did not lead away from faith but, on the contrary, 
to agreement with it. He was therefore immune to the pious 
awe usually experienced by religious writers in regard to mate- 
rialist and atheistic systems, and at least expounded them ob- 
jectively. 

Brucker’s chief methodic technique was to reduce an investi- 
gated system to some, sometimes quite a few principles. Aristo- 
tle’s system, for example, was expressed through 210 principles: 
53 theses relating to his logic, 57 to physics, 32 to metaphysics, 
and so on.'!* Two of the requirements of his method were thus 
satisfied: (1) accuracy as regards the textual reproduction of 
the most important principles, and (2) the exhaustive charact- 
er of the exposition. The systems principle was realised by estab- 
lishing the philosopher’s central idea on which the system 
could be reconstructed. According to him, the structure of Aris- 
totle’s system, for example, was determined by Anistotle’s main 
intention being to found a new physical school on the remnants 
of all the rest and to treat of the elemental things. 

Since the history of philosophy presented itself to Brucker 
as realisation of the laws of ‘natural reason’, the actual task 
of the history of philosophy was solved by discovering how 
‘natural philosophy’ was manifested in the various doctrines of 
the past.7> But what was this ‘natural philosophy’? Brucker 
saw it in the ideals of the Enlightenment. 

This feature of Brucker’s approach to the history of philo- 
sophy was the basis for Hegel’s severe opinion: 

Brucker’s manner of procedure is entirely unhisto 
ric, and yet nowhere ought we to proceed in a more 
historic manner than in the history of Philoso- 
phy." 
Nevertheless, if we start from what Brucker (and the ‘critical’ 
history of philosophy in general of his day) did, and not fixate 
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on what he did not do, one can hardly share Hegel’s view 
of Brucker’s work as ‘so much useless ballast’.117 Above all it 
was an undoubted service of Brucker’s that he developed the 
methodic aspect of inquiry in the history of philosophy, by which 
he summed up a whole epoch of gathering and working over 
historical material. Without that work, in which Brucker was 
not alone, it would have been impossible to pass to the next 
stage, that of methodological, theoretical work proper on the 
history of philosophy. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the central 
theoretical problem of history in general, and of the history of 
philosophy in particular, was that of progress. Introduced into 
the philosophy of history in the works of Turgot, Condorcet, 
and Herder, it rapidly penetrated the history of philosophy. 
With his idea of a ‘natural system’ of philosophy, Brucker had 
already seen the idea of historical philosophical progress in the 
achieving of this system. The idea of progress in the history 
of philosophy was developed by Deslandes. In the context of 
the German Enlightenment of the second half of the eighteenth 
century progress (Fortschritt) appeared as the realisation of a 
certain aim facing human reason, i.e. the creation of a finished 
system of generalised knowledge that coincided with absolute 
truth. Its formation cannot be understood as something chance. 

So the notion of a single, natural, purposive process of phi- 
losophical development, had been formed, and its theoretical 
comprehension now presumed the elucidation of a substratum 
or subject and the laws and results of the historical philosoph- 
ical process, i.e. of a system of ‘completed’ philosophy, i.e. abso- 
lute truth. All these matters were dealt with differently, of course, 
but it was obvious that they had to be tackled by the history 
of philosophy. 

There was a tempestuous development of inquiry into the hi- 
story of philosophy in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
above all in Germany, where the work of a host of representa- 
tives of ‘popular’ philosophy was, if not fruitful, at least prolific. 
Inquiry into the history of separate problems was usually com- 
bined with the general history of philosophy. Thus Christoph 
Meiners, for example, published a Historia doctrinae de vero 
deo (1780) and Grundriss der Geschichte der Weltweisheit 
(1786), and Johann Feder a Grundriss der philosophischen Wis- 
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senschaften (1767). Several works on the history of separate 
problems and sciences were published in France, Italy, and Hol- 
land. We would mention the following: Basilio Terzi’s Storia 
critica delle opinioni all’anima (1776), which was followed by 
volumes on cosmology, theology, and natural law (to 1788); 
Charles Batteux’s Histoire des causes premieres, exposé som- 
maire des pensées des philosophes sur le principle des étres 
(1769), Louis Dutents’ Recherches sur Vorigine des découvertes 
attribuées aux modernes (1766) in which he demonstrated the 
antique origin of several contemporary ideas in philosophy and 
science, 

No less important was the educational activity of spokesmen 
of the ‘popular philosophy’, viz., the publication of works of 
philosophers of the past, of various periodicals, ‘philosophical 
libraries’, etc. Seventeen philosophical journals appeared in Ger- 
many in the second half of the eighteenth century, in which 
much material on the history of philosophy was published. We 
would specially mention the Magazin fiir die Philosophie which 
published material for the most part from the yearbooks of 
the Berlin Academy of Science and Literature.1** The ‘Philo- 
sophical Library’ published by Feder and Meiners was distin- 
guished by an anti Kantian trend.14® We would also mention 
here N. I. Novikov’s journal Utrennii suet (Morning Light) pub- 
lished in Moscow from 1777 to 1800, the first philosophical 
journal in Russia. 

Among the problems broadly discussed in the ‘popular phi- 
losophy’ was that of the attitude to progress recapitulated in 
great scientific and philosophical discoveries. While the works 
of Dutens and Batteux stressed the antique sources (in essence) 
of a number of discoveries, the German Enlighteners claimed 
that it was much more important who put discoveries into 
broad circulation and how, than who first formulated some the- 
sis. Hissmann, for example, described the principles that guid- 
ed Dietrich Tiedemann in his Spirit of Speculative Philosophy 
as follows: 


Those who closely examine the systems and opini- 
ons of philosophers (Weltweisen) should, apart 
from a critical verification of the sources, be partic- 
ulary concerned about two things: to note the in- 
ventions of each great man (...), then to describe 
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the way philosophical geniuses have treated the 
truths discovered.** 

Tiedemann (1748-1803), was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
historians of philosophy in the ‘popular’ camp. He achieved fame 
after publication of his Greece’s First Philosophers or the Lives 
and Systems of Orpheus, Pherekydes, Thales, and Pythagoras 
in 1780; in 1791-1797 he published his Spirit of Speculative 
Philosophy'** in six volumes, undoubtedly the greatest event 
since Brucker. Furthermore, Tiedemann formulated a number 
of important methodological principles that found their way 
into the arsenal of the discipline. 

Tiedemann assumed that 

since we do not have a philosophical system uni- 
versally accepted as true, it is therefore not proper, 
in an appreciation of doctrines and systems, to raise 
the question of their degree of truth. The merits 
of philosophers cannot be appreciated by such a 
criterion.” 
The tenet was also extended to revelation and any transcen- 
dental understanding of philosophic truth, which meant that, in 
order to avoid relativism, one had to pose the very task of the 
history of philosophy in a new way. The criterion of a philoso- 
phy was its ‘relative perfection’, ie. the fullness and coherence 
of the experience fixed in its system. Once reason was awaken- 
ed, Tiedemann argued, it never disappeared or remained enti- 
rely inactive. On the contrary it continued to grow over the 
centuries. 


One sought in vain in the entire course of this 
history for a century without a famous philosopher, 
or in which the domain of human reason was not 
broadened. Reason advanced at a fim, irresistible 
pace; that was a manifest fact. It progressed con 
tinuously in the sense of becoming refined and ex- 
tended wider and wider.'’* 


In that case, however, ‘relative perfection’ came out exclusive- 
ly as an inner criterion, since the external relations of a sys- 
tem with its epoch and object were reduced to its ‘success’. 
It was this ‘success’ that was essential for evaluating a philoso- 
phy; it was it that determined who introduced anything new 
and essential into the history of philosophy and the development 
of philosophical science. 
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The formalism of that is obvious. It completely removed 
the problem of truth relative to the successive systems and 
doctrines. ‘Success’ (‘Progress’) was by no means an objective 
criterion of the significance of a doctrine; the history of 
thought showed that he who enjoyed success in his day was 
far from always right—it was clearer from the height of the 
next epoch who actually discovered and developed a trend 
that moved ahead. But Tiedemann did not stop at ‘success’, 
deducing from it a concept of ‘spirit of the times’ 
(Zeitgeist). 

He was not the first to formulate it, incidentally. Meiners 
had already used it to characterise the relation that existed 
between the thought (Denkart) of an epoch and the general state 
of its culture.‘** Tiedemann treated the concept more concretely, 
having in mind the impossibiltty, when analysing a doctrine, 
of fully abstracting such factors as manners and customs, po- 
litical system and regime, legislation, standard of education, 
etc., in which it arose, by which it was determined, and which, 
in turn, were influenced by the philosophy of the epoch. He 
wrote that one should judge the mentality and spirit of the 
thought of the times by relating them to the constitution and 
government of the state. It was therefore appropriate to 
mention political history as far as was necessary in order to 
understand the transformations in general principles, dominant 
passions, and conditions favourable and unfavourable to intel- 
lectual life.#° In short, he was the first to formulate clearly, 
by means of his concept of ‘the spirit of the times’, the idea 
of a link between philosophy and politics, law, and morals, and 
the life of society in its various manifestations. 

Tiedemann also tried to carry out the idea contained in 
this programme. He did not, it is true, do it adequately 
possibly he lacked the talent as a writer, and erudition as a 
historian and philosopher. 

Hegel, we must note, did nat even credit Tiedemann with 
the important idea of contradiction as an essential factor in 
the progress of philosophy. But Tiedemann said that the 
contradiction between philosophy and theology had no less 
influence on their development during their interaction and 
struggle in history, than did the social conditions of 
thought.?° True, he did not come to the conclusion that the 
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social conditions themselves affected the development of 
philosophy precisely through their contradictions and antag- 
onisms, the idea that was so significant for Hegel, and in part- 
icular for Marxism. But more about that below. 

The difficulties of scholars adhering to the ‘popular philos- 
ophy’ in adequately realising their interesting intentions as 
regards the history of philosophy were due to the low standard 
of that philosophy itself. Being a kind of degenerate form of 
the German Enlightenment, the ‘popular philosophy’ was 
extremely unhistoric, so that even its major figure, Moses 
Mendelssohn, was justifiably reproached by Kuno Fischer, 
recalling his Phaédon, as follows: 


This Sokrates of Mendelssohn’s is an eloquent Wol- 
fian, who learned his most reliable arguments for 
the immortality of the soul from Wolf, Reimarus, 
and Baumgarten. Under the names of Greek philo- 
sophers we hear an eighteenth century German aca- 
demic philosopher giving a lecture on immortality 
in the Athens prison, with all the metaphysical and 
teleological evidence of the philosophy of his day... 
So little, or rather so empty, was the understanding 
of and feeling for Aistortcal truth in the Age of 
Enlightenment.” 


Nevertheless, without the immense work done in the eight- 
eenth century, which produced a whole series of voluminous 
histories of philosophy, separate courses, and monographs,!?® 
it would hardly have been possible to pass to the next stage, 
which was marked by a transition from methodic reflection to 
methodological, theoretical substantiation proper of the history 
of philosophy. 

The nineteenth century began with a profound re- 
flection in the field of philosophic historiography 


that the eighteenth century with its vast experi- 
ence had not known.” 


This remark of Lutz Geldsetzer, a West German specialist 
in the history of philosophy, clearly records the rise in the ninet- 
eenth century precisely of the theory and methodology of the 
history of philosophy. The first impressive result of this reflection 
was Hegel’s conception of the history of philosophy. 

The origin of Hegel’s conception, however, was preceded by 
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the fierce polemic around problems of the history of philosophy 
that developed in the 1790s in connection with the rise of 
Kant’s ‘critical philosophy’ and its spread to this field. There 
was nothing surprising in that: the quantitative rapidity of the 
development of the history of philosophy really called for 
theoretical, methodological thinking about it. The discussion 
was begun by the Kantians, in Heydenreich’s paper ‘Some 
Ideas on the Revolution in Philosophy made by Kant and 
especially on Its Influence on the Treatment of the History of 
Philosophy’, published in 1791 as a supplement to the trans- 
lation of Agatopisto Cromaziano’s critical history of the revo- 
lution in philosophy over the past 300 years.1*° The basic idea 
of the article was that the revolution in philosophy made by 
Kant required human knowledge to be correlated with the 
capacities of the subject— with pure and practical reason and 
a capacity for judgment rather than with the object. They 
were an inner set of tools of knowledge and therefore its ‘life’ 
itself and activity. Heydenreich likened Kant’s critique ‘to a 
map on which not only roads and halts were marked but also 
spots where travellers regularly lost their way’. ‘He who knows 
the system,’ he said, “is the more convinced that he is studying 
the systems of philosophy in a most exhaustive way and 
fathoming its spirit better.’1*+ 

To bring out the sense of the historical process of philosophy 
from a Kantian standpoint, therefore, meant above all to 
reveal the mistakes and errors made by the philosophy of the 
past in trying to go beyond experience. But inquiries made 
along these lines were always open to the danger that Hegel 
noted when speaking of the Kantian Tennemann: 

He praises philosophers, their work and their geni- 
us, and yet the end of the lay is that all of them 
will be pronounced to be wanting in that they have 
one defect, which is not to be Kantian philoso- 
phers.’* 

It was that approach which Reinhold justified, in essence, 
in his lecture on the concept of the history of philosophy, in 
which he defined philosophy as the ‘science of determining the 
independent relations of things from experience’,™* i.e. their 
a priort and therefore necessary connections. Reinhold defined 
the history of philosophy correspondingly: 
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My idea of the history vu, philosophy can be exp- 
ressed as follows: it is the represented essence of the 
changes that the sctence of the necessary relations 
of things has experienced from its beginning to our 
day.™ 


It was consequently distinguished from the history of the 
human spirit as a whole, from the history of science in general, 
and from the history of the lives and ideas of philosophers 
(which could only be regarded as material for the history of 
philosophy). 
The main point in Reinhold’s conception was the criteria 
appertaining to the history of philosophy. 
My criterion is the philosophical sense (der philo 
sophische Sinn) of a manner of presentation. Let 
some one thesis that has been written by some il- 
lustrious philosopher or another lack such sense, it 


will not belong to what I hold to be the history of 
philosophy.* 


Since Reinhold, who was then an orthodox Kantian, saw ‘the 
sense of philosophy in general’ precisely in Kant’s philosophy, 
he also discovered the criteria there for deciding what had 
‘philosophical sense’. He was followed by the editor of the 
Beytrdge, Fiilleborn, who substituted ‘spirit’ (Geist), treated 
in Kantian style, for his ‘philosophical sense’ (philosophische 
Sinn). There were dogmatic, sceptical, or critical types of phil- 
osophising, each of which rested on elements of the thinker’s 
anthropological constitution. 


To set out the spirit of a philosophy [he wrote] 
was to show how far a philosopher’s statements were 
based on the very nature of the human spirit, 
conformed to its laws, and went beyond or respect- 
ed the limits of our power to understand.™ 


And because that nature boiled down to the capacities for 
judgment, doubt, and inquiry predominant in a philosopher’s 
activity and frame of mind, the history of philosophy was given 
a transcendental, psychological explanation rooted in a similar 
interpretation of Kant’s philosophy.**” 

Kant himself, however, by no means reduced matters to a 
transcendental, psychological explanation of the principal 
concepts of his philosophy; the substantiation of scientific 
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knowledge, he considered, presupposed its logical foundations 
in general and its ‘objective’ structure (in his sense, ie. its 
universal, necessary structure, which did not depend on the 
individual subject). When this dual orientation of Kant’s was 
applied to the history of philosophy it acquired a specific form. 

Relative to history as such, Kant considered that, since 
historical science belonged to the sphere of practical reason, 
i.e. the due but not essential reason, the a priori basis of his- 
tory must be the idea of Homo Noumenon, man as a thing in 
himself. As regards the history of philosophy, Kant believed 
that the history of philosophy was neither historical, or 
empirical, but rational, ie. @ priort. For though it established 
facts of reason, it looked for them in the nature of human rea- 
son, rather than in the historical narrative. At the same time 
Kant saw in the succession of trends in the history of philosophy 
something akin to a mathematical regularity and logical pattern 
of concepts. He thus paved the way for the Hegelian under- 
standing of the history of philosophy as the necessary develop- 
ment of the spirit (Mind) .7°* 

The theoretical considerations of Kant and the Kantians 
thus linked up; a regularly developing transcendental Ego oper- 
ated in the history of philosophy, and it was the business of the 
historian of philosophy to trace and correspondingly evaluate 
its regular striving and own self-development; the a priori pat- 
tern was then opposed to the empirically discovered errors of 
finite individuals. 

At the same time one can say that the ideas of Kant’s par- 
amount importance for the history of philosophy expressed in 
a number of Western works on the history of philosophy are 
quite exaggerated. Furthermore Kant’s overall evaluation of 
the ‘history of pure reason’, i.e. of the preceding philosophical 
process, was very pessimistic; it was an edifice, to be sure, but 
it appeared to his eye ‘to be in a very ruinous condition’.**® The 
reason for that was his exclusive orientation on his own system. 
The position was made worse by the fact that his system was 
inconsistent and contradictory, and permeated with agnosticism. 

The Kantian history of philosophy developed in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century and was mainly guided 
by psychologism. Goss, almost repeating the definition of the 
history of philosophy given by Reinhold, said in his work on 
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the concept of the history of philosophy that from his stand- 
point it was 
: @ general exposition of the changes that have taken 
place in the science of the necessary and universal- 
ly valid forms, rules, and principles of the original 
power of the human spirit,'” 
stressing the psychological aspect. That told in particular 
on the belief in the importance of hermeneutics, and 
its canons and rules, for the history of philosophy, which helped 
clarify the adequate sense of studied texts. The psychological 
orientation reached its peak in the systematics of philosophies 
developed by Carus. Seeing in a philosophy a system generated 
by its author’s subjective aptitudes, and at the same time 
embodying the ‘eternal uneasiness’ of the human spirit, engag- 
ed in quests for the truth, he understood the history of phi- 
losophy as the ‘systematic genesis’ of doctrines embodying these 
aptitudes. This subjective process could only be treated scient- 
ifically, however, when it was correlated with ‘certain immuta- 
ble normative ideas’ (Normalidee), i.e. analogues of the Kan- 
tian regulative idea of reason. From that angle Carus singled 
out the following types of element in philosophy: (1) dogmatic 
(empiricism, rationalism, eclecticism); (2) systems of being 
(realism, idealism, syntheticism); (3) mode of existence (plu- 
ralism, monism); (4) systems of causality (determinism, inde- 
terminism); (5) systems of destiny (fatalism, blind necessity, 
finalism); (6) theological systems (supranaturalism, theism, ath- 
eism, deism); (7) ethical systems (material and formal ethics) .**1 
This structure became the basis, in one variant or another, 
of a more detailed classification of doctrines treated in their 
historical development, and at the same time a criterion for 
the selection of materials relating properly to philosophy. But 
the psychological orientation, revised by transcendentalism and 
normativism, came into conflict with the Kantian idea of the 
necessity of an a prtort of philosophy. In the middle of the 
1790s the latter received anonymous expression in a paper pub- 
lished in Niethammer’s Philosophisches Journal, entitled ‘A 
Survey of the Best That Has Been Done in the History of Phi- 
losophy since 1780’.4? The author may have been Fichte. The 
moments of historicism and even dialectics that were present in 
the posing of the question then become comprehensible. And 
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because it is the history of philosophy that surveys what hap- 
pens in time, it should make this survey in connection with 
the idea of philosophy as a science. That meant, however, that 
the history of philosophy itself should be something integral; 
it was only an ideal, true, that had still not been realised and 
possibly would never be realised. Consequently, one could only 
speak of the history of philosophy as an a priort science as an 
ideal, possibly even unattainable. 

That idea was taken up by the Kantian Johann Christian 
Grohmann in an article ‘What Does It Mean: History of Philo- 
sophy?’, published in 1798.7** An a priori history of philosophy 
could only be ‘a representation of possible systems insofar as 
they could be deduced according to laws and conclusions de- 
termined a priori, without reference to reality’1** But that was 
already not history, but the final consummation of philosophy. 

It will be clear from this that the historians of philosophy 
from the Kantian camp only approached the contradiction of 
the history of philosophy as a science, which became determi- 
nant for Hegel, as a contradiction between the systematic char- 
acter of philosophy and the historical character of its realisa- 
tion. Hegel expressed it as follows: 

Philosophy aims at understanding what is unchange- 
able, eternal, in and for itself; its end is Truth. 
But history tells us of that which has at one time 
existed, at another time has vanished, having been 
expelled by something else. Truth is eternal; it does 
not fall within the sphere of the transient, and 
has no history. But if it has a history, and as this 
history is only the representation of a succession of 
past forms of knowledge, the truth is not to be 
found in it, for the truth cannot be what has passed 
away.'4 


The task posed by Hegel was to resolve this contradiction. 


Hegel's History of Philosophy 
and Marxism 


Hegel ‘was the first to comprehend the whole history of philo- 
sophy’, Karl Marx wrote in a letter to Lassalle.4* And it was 
not just that he expounded or illuminated the preceding history 
of philosophy in his lectures; after all, Brucker, and Buhle, and 
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Tennemann had brought the history of philosophy up to their 
own day. The idea of Marx’s remark is that Hegel embraced 
the history of philosophy in a single theoretical formula: viz., 
the development of philosophy presents itself to us as a unity of 
the logical and the historical, and at the same time as an ascent 
from the abstract to the concrete. In other words, here, as in 
the whole of his philosophy, Hegel started from the concept 
of development, of dialectics. 

Dialectics, ‘the teaching which shows how Opposites can be, 
and how they happen to be (how they become) :dentical’,**’ 
is the principal, rational content of the Hegelian philosophy. 
And when Hegel began his analysis of the theoretical content 
of the process of the history of philosophy precisely with the 
contradiction between the single, universal, eternal truth and 
the manifold unique, fluctuating, and transient images of it 
that have succeeded one another, we rightly expect a reso- 
lution of that contradiction from him. And he gave it, by intro- 
ducing the concept of development and concreteness. Since it 
was a matter of one truth, he said, the starting point of philo- 
sophy, and its end, were 


to know this one Truth as the immediate source from 
which all else proceeds, both all the laws of nature 
and all the manifestations of life and consciousness 
of which they are mere reflections, or to lead these 
laws and manifestations... back to that single source, 
and from that source to comprehend them, which 
is to understand their derivation. 


This ‘derivation’ itself is summarised in the concept of devel- 
opment, in which lies the key to understanding all the strong 
and weak aspects of Hegel’s conception. 

This conception can be briefly described as follows. The facts 
that philosophy deals with are ideas. But they are not the ideas 
of an individual person, although they would not exist so with- 
out him. They are abstract, one-sided, limited manifestations 
of thought in general, of eternal Truth, and of the Absolute 
Idea. And as such they are the original and initial phenomenon 
of Philosophy as such. The highest form of philosophy in gen- 
eral was Hegel’s own philosophy, the fact that it was the phi- 
losophy of Hegel, incidentally, was quite by chance and had 
no fundamental significance. What was important was that 
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Mind or Spirit achieved Truth in it. But it tollowed that the 
history of philosophy could not be a subjective critique of sub- 
jective thought forms, i.e. of ‘opinions’. The critique should 
consist in explanation of the limited character of each partial 
expression of the truth, and of the universal, necessary connec- 
tion in which these partial expressions, i.e. the philosophical sys- 
tems of the past, were found. 

The one-sided, abstract images of the Truth were, them- 
selves, consequently, expressions of a self-criticism proper, during 
which the immanent movement of knowledge, its ‘develop- 
ment’ (Entwicklung) took place. The philosopher does not simply 
formulate certain ideas about the world as a philosophising in- 
dividual; Truth realises itself in his consciousness, but only as 
‘the spirit of the people’ or ‘the spirit of the time’. Only at a 
certain level of development—for Hegel that of the latest Ger- 
man philosophy— did a concrete image of Spirit arise, and the 
task of ‘taking as its object the unity of thought and Being, 
which is the fundamental idea of philosophy generally’,’*® rose 
to its full height before philosophy. 

From that followed the view that philosophy acquired reali- 
ty solely in its own history on the one hand, and on the other 
that, in dealing with the history of philosophy, we are thus deal- 
ing with philosophy itself. 

Having developed this conception, and realised it in his expo- 
sition of the history of philosophy, Hegel did something of the 
greatest theoretical significance, which had enormous _influ- 
ence on philosophical historiography. It was a component of the 
whole effect that Hegel had on historiography in general. But 
we must not, at the same time, forget that there was a pro- 
found inner contradiction between the method and system in- 
herent in the whole Hegelian theory. As Engels commented: 


A system of natural and historical knowledge, em- 
bracing everything, and final for all time, is a con- 
tradiction to the fundamental law of dialectic reason- 
ing. This law, indeed, by no means excludes, but, on 
the contrary, includes the idea that the systematic 
knowledge of the external universe can make giant 
strides from age to age.” 


As regards the history of philosophy, this meant that the 
Hegelian system itself, considered as the result of the historical 
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progress of philosophy, was no more than a historically limited 
synthesis of the known existence of his epoch. Being a nodal 
point in historical process of philosophical development, like 
any other doctrine of equal standing, it had to discover new 
paths for philosophy rather than complete the process. 

Hegel, and his right-Hegelian successors in particular, noted 
the ‘finality’ of the system; in the words of Rosenkranz, ‘the 
only progress still left is scientific understanding of this stand- 
point’.*°* This ‘finality’, however, was a reflection of the fact 
that the Hegelian system summed up progressive development 
of all antagonistic social formations (their economies, politics, 
law, art, science and religion). And even more so their philo- 
sophy. But that had been done in an illusory form that reflected 
this development as the development of the ‘Notion’, which al- 
legedly unfolded the implicit content of the Idea. The path fol- 
lowed by humanity was realised and summed up and the differ- 
ent forms of mankind’s activity represented ‘as stages of a road 
which has been worked over and levelled out’,’®? and thus, as 
a matter of fact, justified." 

A concept of development thus underlay the Hegelian con- 
ception but it cannot be identified with the modern one; for 
Hegel development proper (Entwicklung) was the unfolding of 
the Notion-determinations inherent in the Idea. The Notion, 
in its development, ‘keeps to itself and only gives rise to alte- 
ration of form, without making any addition in point of con- 
tent’,.1°4 

The principal fault of all idealism is clearly expressed in that, 
namely that if ‘spirit’ is taken as the initial, starting point, it is 
a priort the highest in relation to everything derived from it 
and that it is already impossible to see the process of the origin 
of the truly new in earthly, real development; it was already 
preordained a priors in the initial spiritual being, and ultima- 
tely in the divine. Hegel’s profound dialectical flair enabled 
him to tone this absurdity of idealism down only by a doctrine 
of development as the ascent from the abstract of ithe concrete. 

In the introduction to his lectures on the history of philosophy 
he explained the problem through the concepts ‘in itself? and 
‘for itself’: 


The first is what is known as capacity, power, what 
I call being-in itself (potentia, dynamis); the second 


principle is that of being-for-itself, actuality (actus, 

energeia).™ 
In historically developing human thought, that which was ‘in 
itself’, i.e. reason, becomes ‘being-for-itself’, ie. conscious of 
itself. Hegel specially stressed two aspects of development; on 
the one hand ‘no new content has been produced’ in it; on the 
other hand ‘this form of being for self makes all the differ- 
ence’,7°° 


All knowledge, and learning, science, and even com- 

merce have no other object than to draw out what 

is inward or implicit and thus to become objective.” 
As a result a very contradictory picture was built up. 

Taken in its distinct, preformist content, Hegel’s conception 
of the history of philosophy was particularly formal. The chang- 
es taking place during the development of philosophy, accord- 
ing to him, were not a trying to understand real being, inde- 
pendent of the knowing mind, but a ‘drawing out from itself’ 
of the implicit content of the Idea and its ‘becoming objective’. 
From that point of view the history of philosophy could only 
be the history of logical development (‘filiation’) of ideas, but 
not a real process reflected by philosophical historiography. 
And the primacy of the Idea, which developed its a priori im- 
plicit content in history, converted the historical process into 
development of the system now existing, i.e. into a teleological 
process of consistent elucidation of this system. From that stand- 
point historical development was completely subordinated to 
the logical, and the factual development to the structure of 
the system. 

But that was a conception. Hegel, of course, considered that 
the ‘eternal essence’ of God ‘before the creation of Nature and 
of a Finite Spirit? was known to him; and he thought he had 
depicted it in his logic."* But the real source of these notions 
about the movement of concepts in logic that allegedly reflect- 
ed the essence of God was actual reality. 


In the alternation, reciprocal dependence of all not- 
ions, in the identity of their opposites, in the transt 
tions of one notion into another, in the eternal chan- 
ge, movement of notions, Hegel brilliantly, divined 


PRECISELY THIS RELATION OF THINGS, OF 
NATURE.” 


And when we allow for the fact that he took ‘his self-develop- 
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ment of concepts, of categories, in connection with the entire 
history of philosophy’,’®° it is natural that the construction of 
the logic required study of immense factual material first of 
all, and that of the history of philosophy. 

We must therefore note that while logic prevailed de jure in 
Hegel, it was subordinated de facto to the actual structure of 
the historical process of philosophy. That was all the more so 
because, for him, the logical did not contradict the historical, 
but coincided with it by virtue of the coincidence of being and 
thought. Hegel simply stood their actual relation ‘on its head’ 
in making the logical precede the real, which meant that his 
conception of the history of philosophy had this sense, that the 
logical and historical coincided to the extent that the reflection 
coincided with the reflected, ie. with the actual process realis- 
ed by philosophy in its history. To the extent that there was such 
a coincidence, Hegel was right. But in realising the Kantian 
idea of the a@ priori history of philosophy in this (the only pos- 
sible) way, Hegel at the same time made the mistake in under- 
standing any historical science, and the history of philosophy 
in particular. 

Historical inquiry necessarily implies two processes not redu- 
cible to one another, viz., tracing of the real history and discov- 
ery of the theoretical meaning of the historical process, i.e. 
discovery of its general pattern. The fact that this pattern is 
not only not embodied in all the facts, and in each of them, 
as shallow empiricism suggests, but may even contradict them,*” 
creates the illusion that some ideal principle lies behind the real 
facts of history. Spirit and Idea are not only not reducible 
to facts but also determine them. And the non-coincidence of 
the Idea and facts is a consequence of the ‘impotence of life’ 
incapable of embodying the Idea adequately or the result of 
the ‘inorganic existence’ of Spirit in history. Hegel was also in 
the grip of that illusion. In following that path he came to a 
conclusion of great theoretical importance, viz., that the devel- 
opment of philosophical thought was law-governed. But he 
missed another point, namely that this regularity was not out- 
side the facts and that the facts of the history of philosophy them- 
selves were a reflection of objective natural and social reality. 
The consequences stemming from that proved destructive for 
his theoretical conception. 
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The first of these consequences was that the process of phi- 
losophical development in its historical specific nature proved 
accidental and essentially did not merit attention. For the nec- 
essity, forcing its way through these coincidences, was already 
known; it was rooted in the system. Why, then, a history of 
philosophy? For was not logic alone sufficient? At best history 
remained an illustration of the logic of the philosophical sys- 
tem, and all the more so because the whole content of the his- 
torical process—not its form—was already given in advance. 
The Marxist history of philosophy, while relying on Hegel’s dia- 
lectic, freed of its mystic form, cannot help adopting the idea 
of the regular development of philosophy. But it evaluates 
another aspect as well, in principle, viz., that the truly new and 
still unprecedented appears in historical development, and not, 
moreover, in form alone, but also in content. Marx’s historic- 
ism is thus not only based on recognition of historical regularity 
and requires it to be brought out, but sees (1) the non-coinci- 
dence of this pattern with the actual empirically given course 
of the process, and (2) the substantial originality, independ- 
ence, uniqueness, and novelty of the links united by this regula- 
rity. 

The dialectical] materialist approach to the historical process 
in general, and to the history of philosophy in particular, is thus 
opposed both to ‘existential’ historicism, which sees in histo- 
ricity mainly the uniqueness of an event, and to Hegelian ‘lo 
gicism’, which saw in the independent systems succeeding one 
another in history only stages in the development of a single, 
final system of philosophy. 

In short Hegel could easily ‘write in’ any facts of past de- 
velopment into his history of philosophy when he had shown 
that phenomena that ‘did not fit in’ were side effects and chance 
formations that did not make the philosophical ‘weather’: 
the objective logic of the process sifted them out, so to say. But 
there could also be facts among them that pointed ahead, to 
the future, that had still not happened, to the really new. To 
miss them as ‘secondary’ and ‘chance’ would have meant to lose 
the most important thing, the prospect of development. That 
was what, in essence, happened with the whole fine of mater- 
ialism ignored by Hegel. And the source of that weakness was 
his idealist rationalism, realised in his idealist historicism. 
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There was another side to his historicism, however. Hegel 
formulated the idea that philosophy was the thought of its 


epoch, ‘entirely identical with its time’.** 

The particular form of a Philosophy is thus con- 
temporaneous with a particular constitution of the 
people amongst whom it makes its appearance, with 
their institutions and forms of government, their mo- 
rality, their social life and the capabilities, customs 
and enjoyments of the same; it is so with their at- 
tempts and achievements in art and science, with 
their religions, warfares and external relationships, 
likewise with the decadence of the States in which 
this particular principle and form has maintained 
its supremacy, and with the origination and prog- 
ress of new States in which a higher principle finds 
its manifestation and development. Mind in each 
case has elaborated and expanded in the whole do- 
main of its manifold nature the principle of the par- 
ticular stage of self consciousness to which it had at 
tained... Philosophy is one form of these many 
aspects.... It is the fullest blossom, the Notion of 
Mind in its entire form, the consciousness and spi- 
ritual essence of all things, the spirit of the time as 
spirit present in itself. The multifarious whole is re- 
flected in it as in the single focus, in the Notion 
which knows itself."@ 


In putting forward that tenet Hegel well knew that the mani- 
fold of social life, which also included philosophy, was not 
a simple set of various definitions, whether or not included in 
this citation. Philosophy was also not the cause of these factors, 
just as none of them was the cause of philosophy. ‘One and all 
have the same common root, the spirit of the time.’** That 
notion, taken from the Kantians, acquired a rather different 
sense with Hegel, however; it expressed a general law or prin- 
oiple, to which the multifarious definitions of the epoch were 
subordinated. Hegel’s philosophy of history had an analogue of 
‘the spirit of the time’ in the concept of ‘the spirit of the peo- 
ple’,**° which ‘erects itself into an objective world’.1*° 

These concepts are of paramount importance for understand- 
ing the whole system of the Hegelian philosophy of history and 
history of philosophy. Here, as elsewhere in Hegelian idealism, 
we find a duality and inconsistency, a contradiction between de- 
clared principles and their real application. In the philosophy 
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of history it is not difficult to interpret ‘the spirit of the people’ 
profoundly in its material (i.e. economic, political, etc.,) mani- 
festations. As for the history of philosophy, ‘the spirit of the 
time’ leads to a magnificent tautology: philosophy, fixing the 
‘image of the spirit’ is itself determined through that ‘spirit’. 

The point is that a meaningful understanding of philosophy 
in its relation to the epoch is only possible when it is treated 
precisely as an expression and reflection of the objective cont- 
ent of the epoch—‘the spirit of the time’ is its objective sense, 
the sense of its being. To proclaim that being ‘spirit? would mean 
to identify the epoch with its philosophy. But a philosophy can- 
not be identical with its time, just as a reflection cannot be iden- 
tical with the original. The identification of philosophy and its 
time was the consequence of Hegel’s idealism, which had to take 
‘as its object the unity of thought and Being, which is the fun- 
damental idea of philosophy generally’.7°’ That principle held 
both for philosophy and for its history. But (1) the historian 
of philosophy, and even Hegel himself, was not directly given 
‘the spirit of the time’ from which the philosophy could be de- 
duced, and that meant that he was forced willy-nilly to turn 
to the epoch itself in order to elucidate its ‘spirit’. In following 
that road Hegel made real discoveries both in the sphere of the 
philosophy of history and the history of philosophy. 

(2) Hegel was always a dialectician. He saw that the time 
and its philosophy were identical only in content, being differ- 
ent in principle and qualitatively in form. That was not un- 
important because of the unity of form and content, which he 
never forgot. Because 


if Philosophy does not stand above its time in con 
tent, it does so in form, because, as the thought and 
knowledge of that which is the substantial spirit of 
its time, it makes that spirit its object.... This 
knowledge itself undoubtedly is the actuality of Mind, 
the self-knowledge of Mind which previously was not 
present: thus the formal difference is aleo a real and 
actual difference. Through knowledge, Mind makes 
manifest a distinction between knowledge and that 
which is; this knowledge is thus what produces a new 
form of development.” 


In other words, the identity of the time and its philosophy 
also presupposed a difference between them; philosophy was 
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comprehension of the time in thought and consequently knowl- 
edge of it, while the epoch (or rather its ‘spirit’, ‘the spirit of 
the time’) formed the object of that knowledge. Hegel thus 
‘saved’ the time from dissolution in philosophy, once more exhib- 
iting the greatest realist flair, which the founders of Marxism- 
Leninism more than once remarked upon. But idealism imme- 
diately triumphed here, for the ‘new form’ was engendered pre- 
cisely by knowledge: 
The new forms at first are only special modes of 
knowledge, and it is thus that a new Philosophy is 
produced: yet since it already is a wide kind of spi- 
rit, it is the inward birth-place of the spirit which 
will later arrive at actual form.’ 

Hegel got the chance to recognise and describe the substan- 
tial, and not simply formal, character of the development of 
philosophy (in spite of the logic of his idealism) through treat- 
ing development as an ascent from the abstract to the concrete. 
In his idealist view that meant that the content implicitly, ideal- 
ly given in the initial abstract ‘pure being’ of the spirit had 
still to be really developed in the actuality of different aspects 
of social affairs and in the ‘spiritual element’, philosophy. The 
first aspect was the subject-matter of the ‘philosophy of world 
history’, while the second was the subject-matter of the history 
of philosophy. Since the initial moment was ‘pure being’, i.e. 
the ideal ‘programme’ of all further development, Hegel could 
only understand the historical process as the ‘other’ of this 
ideal existence (being), a manifestation of the spirit of that time. 
The spirit could not be realised directly either in nature or 
in history (as it is realised in logic). It was ‘a severe, a mighty 
conflict with itself.77° And the spirit was not fully realised, 
because of the ‘impotence of nature’ and ‘impotence of life’. 
How then to discover the ‘spirit’ itself, ‘mind’, by this ‘work’? 

Here we come up against one of the weakest sides of Hegel’s 
conception, viz., the real in the development of the spirit prov- 
ed to be only that which corresponded to the initial plan, which 
had a divine nature. 


This plan fhe wrote] philosophy strives to compre- 
hend; for only that which has been developed as a 
result of it, possesses bond fide reality. That which 
does not accord with it, is negative, worthless exist 
ence.'™ 
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Those sentences are from The Philosophy of History, but are 
fully applicable to the history of philosophy. But where, then, 
were the criteria of the difference between the ‘real’ and the 
‘simply existent’? Yet all the same it was the ‘spirit’ or ‘mind’, 
i.e. the historically limited ‘spirit of the time’, Hegel’s time, 
which had to perform the role of supreme judge. For if the real 
or actual really was, only two variants were possible, since it 
corresponded to the ‘divine idea’: the content of this idea was 
given either by supernatural revelation or in philosophy (Hegel’s 
philosophy, naturally). Hegel essentially rejected the first as a 
reference point for historical inquiry in philosophy, for ‘there 
is not in the latter as there is in Religion a fixed and fundament- 
al truth which, as unchangeable, is apart from history’.1”? Which 
meant that there remained Hegel’s own system. And if the em- 
pirical content of the process was ‘real’ only insofar as it cor- 
responded to his own system, then everything must be banish- 
ed from the history of philosophy, or ignored, that did not satis- 
fy that criterion. And we came once more, but from the other 
side, the side of the Hegelian understanding of the relation of 
philosophy and its time, to the same conclusion about the fatal 
limitation of the thinker’s theoretical apparatus. 

Here, of course, the theoretical orientation clashed with the 
real process and did not always come out on top. Thus, from 
Hegel’s standpoint, 


the sequence in the systems of Philosophy in History 
is similar to the sequence in the logical deduction of 
the Notion-determinations in the Idea.” 


Each of the systems succeeding one another, he considered, em- 
bodied in itself ‘a particular definition of the Absolute’ and 
‘every system represents one particular factor or particular stage 
in the evolution of the Idea’.‘%* The stage of ‘being’ was de- 
picted in the philosophy of the Eleatics, mainly in Parmenides. 
That is why ‘philosophy began in the Eleatic school, especially 
with Parmenides’.1 Correspondingly, ‘Nothing’ was the prin- 
ciple of Buddhism,’’* ‘Becoming’ of Herakleitos,'77 and so on. 
But how was it in history? 

When we turm to Hegel’s lectures on the history of philosophy 
we immediately see that he did not follow that scheme at all, 
beginning his presentation of the history of philosophy ‘prop- 
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erly speaking’ with Thales.’7® Furthermore, he gave the fol- 
lowing scheme of Greek thought there: (1) thought in the ab- 
stract, ie. natural or sensuous form—from Thales to Anaxago 
ras, who achieved the highest determinateness then possible, 
i.e. Mind as ‘self-determining Thought’; (2) ‘the principle of 
subjectivity’, ie thought ‘as present and concrete in me’—the 
Sophists, Sokrates, and the Socratics; (3) ‘where objective 
thought, the Idea, forms itself into a whole’, i.e. the abstract 
idea in ‘the form of universality’ in Plato, the idea ‘in the deter- 
mination of its efficacy or activity’ in Aristotle.‘ With that 
the first period of Greek philosophy was completed. 

The movement of philosophic thought within the first period 
developed in tum as follows: the Ionians ‘grasped the univer- 
sal in the form of a natural determination’ of a material prin- 
ciple, ‘as water and air’. Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans saw 
‘number’ as ‘the substance or the essence of things’ as ‘a non- 
sensuous object of sense’. The Eleatics regarded ‘pure thought’ 
in ‘liberation from the sensuous form and the form of number’. 
Then came Herakleitos, who understood the absolute as a pro 
cess, as ‘that which moves or changes’. Empedokles and the 
Atomists returned to the ‘stationary... substratum which un- 
derlies the process’, while Anaxagoras defined essence (subst- 
ance) as ‘the moving, self-determining thought itself.’?®° 

As we see, this sequence was very different from the scheme 
given in the ‘Lesser Logic’. Only the general scheme of the pas 
sage from the abstract to the concrete was preserved. And that 
indicated that Hegel’s starting point (the priority of the lo 
gical in the system ‘logical-historical’) could not be employed 
as a direct methodological principle of historical inquiry. The 
divergence of the logical proper from Hegel’s historical exposition 
(in the ‘Lesser Logic’ and the Lectures on the His- 
tory of Philosophy respectively) is evidence both of his im- 
mense historical flair and of his abstract, distorted understand 
ing of the link between logical development and history. 

The materialist understanding of the matter is that the lo 
gical method ‘is indeed nothing but the historical method, only 
stripped of the historical form and diverting chance occurrenc 
es’.1*! With that posing of the matter it becomes clear why 
Hegel deviated from logic in favour of history. It was, he gues- 
sed, because it was simply impossible to abstract historical form, 
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and even ‘diverting chance occurrences’, and the ‘simple exis- 
tence’ of historical objects, in application to historical sciences. 
The logical was necessity, which cut its way through the histori- 
cal facts and ‘chance occurrences’. And if we were obliged, 
when developing a system of philosophy, to present it as a nec- 
essary consequence of the historical process, as an expression 
(in Hegel’s words) ‘of a road which has been worked over and 
levelled out’,*? this necessity was not formulated a priori but 
was elucidated by historical inquiry itself. 
Hegel himself drew attention to that aspect of the matter, 
stressing that 
though the development of Philosophy in history 
must correspond to the development of logical phi- 
losophy, there will still be passages in it which are 
absent in historical development,™ 
and vice versa. In the Philosophy of Right he even stressed 
that 


the elements, which result in a further definite form, 
although preceding this result as phases of the con- 
ception, do not in the temporal development go be- 
fore it as concrete realisations.™ 


But for Hegel this lack of coincidence—‘chance’ and ‘appear- 
ance’—was something belonging to the ‘sphere of finality and 
hence cannot be the principle of Philosophy’.1 Marx consider- 
ed in principle that the order of the categories reflecting the 
structure of a historically determined formation on the theore- 
tical plane was specific for each qualitatively determined struc- 
ture. And the sequence of the categories as a logical sequence 
was not automatically determined by their historical sequence or 
vice versa. As regards economic categories, one could say, as 
Marx pointed out, that ‘their order of succession is determin- 
ed by their mutual relation in modern bourgeois society’.*** 
Exactly the same in the history of philosophy, the historical 
order of development of categories embodying the succession 
of doctrines, should not necessarily correspond to the logical 
order of some historically formed system of categories (the He- 
gelian included). In contrast to the categorial structure of the 
economic phenomena studied by political economy, in the his- 
tory of philosophy it is a matter of mental reflection not only of 
the object but also of the subjective conditions and orientations 
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arising from objective circumstances but leading to substantial 
aberrations, distortions and illusions. These are the factors that 
Lenin described as the epistemological and the class roots of 
a philosophical doctrine. 

‘In other words the coincidence of historical development and 
logical structure is more thoroughly traceable within socio-eco- 
nomic formations and the philosophical formations correspond- 
ing to them. The coincidence of the historical development of 
antique philosophy, for instance, and the logic of the final 
philosophical system can be traced quite convincingly from the 
example of Aristotle, who himself consciously employed the ma- 
terial of preceding philosophy for his constructs. The general 
logic of the Hegelian system is clearly traceable in the historical 
forming of modern philosophy, and so on. 

What has been said means that the materialist principle of 
the priority of the historical over the logical makes a more 
flexible approach possible to the historical process itself, and 
helps avoid rigid schematicism. Materialism starts here from 
the point that philosophy is the expression, reflection, and syn- 
thesis of the being and understanding of an epoch—of a new 
epoch that is not reducible to the previously existing, which is 
giving birth to more and more new productive forces, social 
relations, socio-economic structures, ideas, and scientific theo- 
ries, that did not previously exist. The fact that philosophy 
does not beget an epoch, but the epoch philosophy means above 
all the existence’ in philosophy of progress not only in form 
but also in content. 

Hegel came to the idea of progress in philosophy on the ba- 
sis that every philosophical system comprises a moment, stage, 
or degree in the general development of philosophy. The princ- 
iple worked out and developed by it is not wiped out but en- 
ters the succeeding philosophy in sublated form. In The Sctence 
of Logtc this is expressed as follows: 


[For] the result contains its own beginning, and the 
development of the beginning has made it the richer 
by a new determinateness. The universal... raises 
to each next stage of determination the whole mass 
of its antecedent content, and by its dialectical pro- 
gress not only loses nothing and leaves nothing be- 
hind, but carries with it all that it has acquired, en 
riching and concentrating itself upon itself.” 
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But we have already seen that all this is progress only as to 
form; it is a transformation in the form of knowledge of what 
already exists ‘in itself? in the starting point, in the ‘all-embrac- 
ing and immutable Idea’. It is not surprising that, having briefly 
repeated this passage in §32 of the Philosophy of Right he sum- 
med it up as follows: ‘... it cannot be said that the conception 
ever comes to something new.’®* This is consequently pseudo- 
progress, representing a historical repetition, completed in time, 
of states, of Ideas preformed and already passed in the sphere 
of the logical. The real progress of philosophy can only be 
discovered when philosophy is regarded as the expression of 
aggregate social progress, the progressive development of socio- 
economic formations. 

Dialectical materialism therefore has another approach to 
the interaction of the different elements of a social formation 
that are involved in the moulding of philosophy. Hegel under- 
stood this interaction as a manifestation of the activity of the 
‘spirit’ summed up in ‘the spirit of the time’, which found ex- 
pression, in tum, in ‘the spirit of the people’. As regards social 
sonsciousness it was essentially tautological: the spirit was ex- 
plained, through the spirit. By disclosing the objective material 
foundation of philosophy in its historical development, the his- 
torian of philosophy reduces a philosophy on the one hand to 
its objective foundation, and on the other deduces it from the 
real contradictions of this objective foundation, contradictions 
that induce a comprehending of the world, giving birth to the 
very need for philosophy. 

Properly speaking, we have here the materialist interpreting 
of an important idea of Hegel’s, who considered that 

in order for philosophy to be manifested in a peop- 
le, there must be a break (Bruch) in the real world. 
Philosophy is then the reconciliation of the corrup- 
tion that the thought (idea) had begun; this re 
conciliation takes place in the ideal world, in the 
world of the spirit, to which man escapes when the 
earthly, mortal world no longer satisfies him. Philo- 
sophy begins with the end of a real world.” 
As Wolfgang Heise had justly remarked, ‘those sentences amal- 
gamate Hegel’s profundity and his “false positivism” ’1°° The 
profundity consisted in the fact that Hegel discovered a histor- 
ical break at the beginning of philosophy, i.e. a social revolution, 
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while the decline of the old world laid the basis for a new philo- 
sophical position. Only Marx achieved a real synthesis here, 
meant to complete reduction of the ideal formation to its sec- 
ular basis by discovering the latter’s ‘inner strife and intrins- 
ic contradictoriness—the Hegelian ‘break’ in its real social es- 
sence—and to do so on the basis of a practical, revolutionary 
transformation of the reality that gives birth to alienated ideo- 
logical forms.*°* 

The false positivism of the Hegelian history of philosophy 
cornes out here in the form of an affirmation of the reconcilia- 
tory function of philosophy. ‘Minerva’s owl flies only in the 
dusk’ is an extremely pessimistic phrase requiring closing of the 
eyes to the fact that the ‘break’ recorded as the impulse of the 
rise of philosophy was an impulse not only, and not so much 
to a summing up as to the birth of a new society and a new 
philosophy that were not satisfied with a summing up but which 
pictured the prospects. The ‘philosophy of summing-up’ had, 
as its inner essence, a very profound contradiction reflecting the 
contradiction of its earthly, secular basis. 

In Hegel’s philosophy that was a contradiction between the 
dialectical method and the idealist system, which was expres- 
sed on several planes in his conception of the history of philo- 
sophy; the following are the main ones. (1) The notion of the 
wholeness of the process of the history of philosophy, which 
allegedly found completion in his system. This was an 
unresolved antinomy of historicity and the ideal. Hegel had 
no need of the ideal system that on the whole would 
have lain outside historical reality; on the contrary, he strove 
to discover how the system found reflection in the whole 
aggregate of real processes. But these processes (includ- 
ing that of the history of philosophy) were understood precise- 
ly as an expression of the ideal system and were therefore only 
an appearance of reality. The infinite development of philoso- 
phy (in any case within the limits of the existence of the human 
race) then came into clear contradiction with the ‘complete’ 
character of the Hegelian system. (2) It therefore came about 
that philosophy developed only in the past, while its present 
state was withdrawn from the universal link of development. 

Hegel’s understanding of the historical role of philosophy was 
no less contradictory. As Marx wrote: 
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Already in Hegel the Absolute Spirit of history has 
its material in the Mass and finds its appropriate 
expression only in philosophy. The philosopher, how 
ever, is only the organ through which the maker 
of history, the Absolute Spirit, arrives at self-con- 
sciousness retrospectively after the movement has end- 
ed. The participation of the philosopher in history 
is reduced to this retrospective consciousness, for 
the real movement is accomplished by the Absolute 
Spirit unconsciously." 


But that signified the half-hearted character of Hegel’s solu- 
tion; having declared philosophy the mode of existence of the 
Absolute Spirit, he declined to declare philosophy the driving 
force of history or the philosopher the Absolute Spirit, i.e. in 
the final analysis himself.1°* On the other hand, the Absolute 
Spirit itself became the creator of history only in appearance. 


For since the Absolute Spirit becomes conscious of 
itself as the creative World Spirit only post festum 
in the philosopher, its making of history exists only 
in the consciousness, in the opinion and conception 
of the philosopher, i.e. only in the speculative ima 
gination.™ 


Those words comprehensively expressed the speculative and 
mystical in the Hegelian conception of philosophy, viz, that 
which extremely enhances its claims but at the same time 
deprives it of real historical significance. 

The vast picture of the development of philosophic thought 
painted by Hegel is, nevertheless, striking in its wealth and range, 
and at the same time in the unity of the dialectical process 
traceable in its diversity. Several partial problems remain. 

Hegel’s periodisation of the history of philosophy is of inter- 
est. He made claim to a scientific, i.e. necessary, division of it 
into periods, and linked the latter with the development of so- 
ciety in antiquity, the Middle Ages, and modern times, and ex- 
pressively described the qualitative differences arising in the 
course of philosophy’s development from antiquity through the 
Middle Ages to modem times. 


The Greek world developed thought as far as the 
Idea; the Christian Teutonic world, on the contra- 
ry, has comprehended Thought as Spirit. Idea and 
Spirit are thus the distinguishing features.’* 
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The Idea as the world of ideas existing in itself, this result of 
Graeco-Roman philosophy, had to be replaced by the Spirit, 
by the identity of the particular (individual) and the universal, 
being and thought, finite and absolute consciousness. “This 
then, Hegel wrote, ‘is the standpoint of the present day, and 
the series of spiritual forms is with it for the present conclud- 
ed.’ 198 

But this discrimination was built up in the course of devel- 
opment—from ‘the idea in general’ in Graeco-Roman philo- 
sophy to the counterposing of substance and reflection in me- 
diaeval, and to the concept in modern. Behind that ideal move- 
ment, reflecting the structure of Hegelian logic, lay the pro- 
cess of the movement of world history as progress in the con- 
cept of freedom. 

That reasoning led right up to a concrete evaluation of Orien- 
tal philosophy. Hegel deliberately excluded its history from his 
course, but devoted 20 pages to it in his introduction. Because 
consciousness of freedom was underdeveloped, the subject did 
not exist in the Orient as an individual or personality, Hegel 
considered. And since the individual and his consciousness had 
‘no significance, and as being what is accidental and without 
rights, is finite only’,?*’ ‘no philosophic knowledge can be found 
there’.*°° He put forward there, in idealistic form, the reason- 
able statement that philosophy presumed a certain level of the 
subject’s social development in order to appear. He rightly re- 
fused to include mythological and prephilosophic forms in the 
history of philosophy as philosophy. But he lacked historicism 
in his approach to the problem, painting the whole Orient in 
one colour, without noting that society had also developed in 
the East, and that philosophy, too, had developed, providing 
splendid examples of philosophic thought proper. It was this 
limitation of his historicism that led him to a Eurocentric po- 
sition in the history of philosophy. 

When Hegel spoke of the origin of philosophy he stressed, 
not by chance, the importance for it of the existence of actual 
political freedom,’ of a flowering of individuality, which 
grasped ‘its Being as universal’ precisely in Ancient Greece.*° 
We spoke above of a social ‘break’ as a condition of the rise 
of philosophy. Hegel posed the further question of the sources 
of philosophic thought, in which he included mythology (for 
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him, incidentally, indistinguishable from religion) and ‘worldly 
wisdom’.?*! Given the inadequacy of that notion, which did 
not take the development of special knowledge, and of the prin- 
ciples of the science of the time, into account, Hegel formu- 
lated an important idea about the inner contradiction of mytho- 
logy, that between sensuous form of representation and univer- 
sal, conceptual content, resolution of which, leading to corres- 
pondence of form and content, gave rise to philosophy.” 

The dialectical conception of the origin of philosophy was 
only one of Hegel’s important, valuable analyses of the facts 
and processes of the history of philosophy. Lenin considered one 
of his extraordinary merits to be his ‘tracing predominantly the 
dialectical in the history of philosophy’.*°* Being a profound 
dialectician, Hegel specially drew attention to the problem of 
the objective contradiction, the rise of the new in the course of 
development, self-movement, etc. In spite of the fact that ideal- 
ism had its effect here, too, the results of his analysis of the 
history of dialectics are still instructive.?°* 

For all the greatness of his history of philosophy, of course, 
Hegel could not avoid a whole number of errors. Hegel’s his- 
tory of philosophy suffered from the same fundamental fault 
as his system as a whole; the substantial premiss that the his- 
tory of human thought could not find final completion in dis- 
covery of ‘Absolute Truth’ at bottom contradicted the idea 
of the completion of that development in some kind of univer- 
sal system. 

Consciousness of that contradiction was not slow to develop. 
Reproaches against Hegel had already become commonplace 
in the 1830s, for his absolutising of his own philosophy and 
correspondingly for ‘completing’ the development of philosophy 
in general by it. Take, for instance, Chalybaus’ book The His- 
torical Development of Speculative Philosophy from Kant to 
Hegel (1837): 


Had Hegel taken his system for the final and highest 
stage, for the completion of his [speculative £d.] 
consciousness on which there could not essentially be 
further progress beyond it, it would have happened 
to him, as happened with most of the great philosoph- 
ers, who, each in turn, believed he had brought 
the stone of Sisyphos to a halt, he would have been 
mistaken.” 
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The materialist critique of Hegel’s history of philosophy was 
much more fruitful. In his article on the Hegelian history of 
philosophy, written in 1840 but first published only in 1874, 
Feuerbach reproached Hegel for having treated history as a 
stream, but one without a bottom. It was consequently not even 
that Hegel had stopped this stream, he had not plumbed its 
depth, i.e. the objective basis of the flow, viz. the real life 
that determined the tasks and solutions of philosophy. Hegel, 
he wrote, for instance, treated the sense of Neoplatonism in such 
a way that the Absolute Idea was discovered in it as excite- 
ment or ecstasy. But in fact 


the age of the Neoplatonists was a time of misfor- 
tunes, of discontent with the world, of illness. Philo- 
sophy had the significance of medicine in such 
times... It had to meet the needs of the sick heart, 
heal wounds, put reality in place of loss of the 
world. That was only possible through images that 
bewitched the mind, only through fantasy, and 
not through reason.” 


And in that Feuerbach was right. 

Feuerbach proclaimed the possibility and necessity of treat- 
ing the philosophy of an epoch as a reflection precisely of its 
needs, passions, and hopes. But he understood them in general 
in the spirit of psychologism, i.e. as investigation of the psycho- 
logical grounds of a philosophy. Herzen went much further in 
his famous Letters on the Study of Nature (1844-5), in which 
an orientation on science and, moreover, the science of think- 
ing triumphed. Philosophy was not a thought about the Idea 
but thought about nature. 


The office of science[he wrote] is to raise everything 
that exists into thought... To understand an object 
means to discover the necessity of its content, to 
justify its existence, its development. What has been 
recognized by us as necessary and reasonable is no 
longer alien to us; it has already become a clear 
idea of the object.” 


The same idea was applicable to the history of philosophy— 
‘the history of thought is the continuation of the history of na- 
ture’.?°8 

While following Feuerbach, but by no means rejecting the 
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Hegelian dialectic, as Feuerbach did, Herzen turned the rela- 
tion of the historical and logical ‘right side up’: 
Logical development goes through the same stages, 
as nature and history. Like the aberration of the 
stars in the firmament, they repeat the movement of 


the earth.” 


For the development of human thought was not realised in 
accordance with the ‘Idea’; in it ‘there was much latitude for 
the free play of the spirit, even for freedom of individuals 
swept away by passions’?® So it would be vain to seek in his- 
tory that order which ‘pure thought’ developed for itself. 

Hence also the idea of the infinity of nature and history. 
Where as Hegel saw in the new philosophy, beginning with 
Descartes, the ‘land’ to which his philosophical ship was putting 
in to, the shore that thought finally achieved, for Herzen it 
was only a halt, a stopping place. 

We ... see the new philosophy as the shore on 
which we stand, ready to take off with the first 
favourable wind, ready to express our thanks for the 


hospitality received and having pushed off, to make 
for other shores.™* 


The great turning point in human thought made by the philo- 
sophy of modern times opened up a new perspective, viz. the 
transition of thought to deeds, of philosophy to revolution. 


+ + 


Our survey of conceptions of the history of philosophy has al- 
ready indicated that they have a long and interesting history 
that could make the subject-matter of an independent inquiry. 
While philosophical historiography proceeds essentially from an 
understanding of the relation between philosophy and its histo- 
ry, and ot the philosophical and methodological position of the 
historian of philosophy himself, it is Just as partisan as philo- 
sophy as a whole. Hegel stressed that ‘one must also be parti- 
san in the history of philosophy, to take something for granted, 
to have a purpose’.*’* The goal, it is true, is not ‘pure, free 
thought’, as Hegel considered. Partisanship in the history of phi- 
losophy means to take the social tendency of the investigated 
doctrine fully into account and to put it into the context of 
the progressive development of society, into a situation of so- 
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cial, class struggle, of the struggle of parties in philosophy, which 
ultimately reflects the tendencies and ideology of hostile clas- 
ses, 
The history of the conceptions of history of philosophy them- 
selves brings out their progress—ever more developed, con- 
crete scientific presentation and comprehension of the subject- 
matter, method, and tasks of philosophical historiography, pre- 
sented in the successive stages of its development and necessa- 
rily leads to historical materialism as the methodological basis 
of a modern scientific history of philosophy. 
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5 


Basic Features of the Process 
of the History of Philosophy 


The Evolution of Philosophy 
as a Philosophic Problem 


Dialectical materialism is the most general theory of develop- 
ment. The Marxian understanding of the process of the history 
of philosophy as a specific form of development, investigation of 
which presupposes the working out of a corresponding (special) 
theory of development, is determined by that. 

The universality of development inevitably complicates its de- 
finition. Far from all the processes taking place in the world 
are directly processes of development. But development has an 
all-embracing character. Consequently it includes phenomena 
which, though necessary moments of it, still do not, in them- 
selves, form this process. Movement (motion) is not development, 
but the latter (it goes without saying) is impossible without it. 
The same applies to change, both quantitative and qualitative, 
as is indicated by transitions from one aggregate state to another 
or by chemical transformations. 

Irreversibility, which is usually characterised as an attributive 
determinacy of any development, is inherent in all non-mecha- 
nical processes, including those that are not processes of devel- 
opment. Development, nevertheless, is mainly, as a rule, an ir- 
reversible process. 

Development is thus a unity of manifold processes that form 
its necessary moments and various determinacies in interaction 
with one another, i.e. movement, change, transformation, emer- 
gence, maturing, passing away, formation of new forms. and 
structures, transformation of content, realisation of trends en- 
gendered by preceding states, forming of new systems, etc. De- 
velopment is an integrative process, a unity of manifold processes. 

The principal forms of the universality of processes of devel- 
opment are brought out by the laws of dialectics. Development 
is a unity, mutual transformation, struggle of opposites, transi- 
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tion of quantitative changes into qualitative, negation, and ne- 
gation of the negation. Development is both continuous and 
discrete. Evolutionary changes and revolutionary transforma- 
tions constitute necessary forms of it, but they may also be two 
aspects of one and the same process of development. 

The same must be said of progress and its opposite, regress. 
They are two types of development. In some conditions they 
are mutually exclusive, in others, on the contrary, they are mu- 
tually determined processes. It is, of course, particularly im- 
portant to establish which form, type, or tendency of develop- 
ment is dominant, fundamental, determinant. 

As a universal process development is thus a unity of qualita- 
tively different processes, of their interaction, mutual transfor- 
mation, and aggregate result. It is the manifold of processes 
constituting development that gives it its universal character. 
The universality of development consequently does not consist 
in its taking place immediately everywhere; the qualitatively dif- 
ferent processes forming development take place everywhere. In 
other words its universality must be understood dialectically. It 
presumes a unity of opposites: motion and rest; change and 
maintenance of a certain state; transformation and equilibrium. 
Development is a unity of the absolute and the relative, the gen- 
eral and the particular, the transient and the non-transient, 
identity and difference. 

Only a dialectical understanding of the universality of devel- 
opment, and of its contradictoriness, ie. its inner, inherent re- 
lations of mutually exclusive but reciprocally conditioned oppo- 
sites, makes is possible to differentiate the evolution of nature, 
evolution of society, and development of knowledge as special 
forms of a universal, absolute process. The specific patterns of 
the development of society differ from those of evolving nature. 
The development of knowledge is governed both by the patterns 
of social development and the special patterns of this specific 
process. 

Philosophy is a specific form of knowledge (as has been said 
in detail in Chapter 2). Investigation of the features of its de- 
velopment is a principal task of the theory of the historical process 
of philosophy. From that it is clear that not only is a general 
conception of development inadequate for understanding the 
development of philosophic knowledge, but so too is the special 
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concept of the development of knowledge. One must not make 
an absolute of this development, as is usually done by modern 
Western philosophers and historians of philosophy, but it would 
be no less serious an error to ignore this difference. 

The working out of a theory of the historical process of phi- 
losophy is thus not reducible to application of a general concept 
of development (or of a concept of its specific forms) to the 
development of philosophy. The job is to bring out the patterns 
specifically characterising philosophical development, starting 
from the general theory of development, i.e. from the principles 
of materialist dialectics. 

The history of philosophy as a special field of inquiry arose 
back in antiquity. But the idea of the development of philosophy 
was first expressed only at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by Hegel, who (as Marx said) was ‘the first to comprehend 
the entire history of philosophy’. Engels, having in mind Hegel’s 
doctrine of the development of philosophic knowledge, appre- 
ciated his Lectures on the History of Philosophy as ‘one of the 
most brilliant works’.* 

Hegel opposed the belief, predominant before him (and once 
more revived by present-day Western philosophers) that the his- 
tory of philosophy was a string of doctrines replacing one anoth- 
er, a motley kaleidoscope of errors, and a disordered manifold 
of various views on every kind of matter. This conviction un- 
doubtedly stemmed from a general metaphysical interpretation of 
human history, but it recorded, at the same time, in a hyper- 
trophied way, certain real features of the process of the history 
of philosophy that we shall touch on below. Hegel criticised 
this belief and the views of the history and perspectives of philo- 
sophy based on it, as remaining at the level of appearance (seem- 
ing) and not penetrating to the essence of his historical pro- 
cess. Those views presumed an essential identity between philo- 
sophic doctrines, as if there were no substantial differences be- 
tween them, the identity being inseparable from the differences 
immanent in the doctrines. The existence of differences presum- 
ed the existence of identity. And contradictions between sys- 
tems existed only insofar as a unity of opposites existed in phi- 
losophy. The idea of a contradictory, developing unity of the 
historical process of philosophy was a principle of Hegel’s dia- 
lectical idealism. ‘Thus we see,’ he wrote, ‘that Philosophy is 
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system in development; the history of Philosophy is the same.”* 

The dialectical conception of the development of philosophy, 
idealistically interpreted by Hegel, distorted and mystified devel- 
opment in general and philosophical development in particu- 
lar. The idealist, Engels pointed out, was dealing ‘with thoughts 
as with independent entities, developing independently and sub- 
ject only to their own laws’.* The Hegelian panlogism, in con- 
trast to other idealist doctrines, erected this principle into an ab- 
solute, reducing all forms of development to a logical process, and 
interpreting the logical as the substantial. From that standpoint 
development was inherent only in the concept, which was distin- 
guished by authentic self-expression and self-comprehension of 
the ‘Absolute Idea’. Religion, art, and philosophy were forms of 
existence of the ‘Absolute Spirit’, or of absolute knowledge (which 
was treated as understanding of the absolute). Philosophy, which 
was allotted the highest place in this hierarchy of absolute knowl- 
edge, was thus characterised as the final self-realisation of the 
substance-subject, i.e. was idealised. From that angle, philosoph- 
ical development was the self-development of philosophy. At 
first philosophy comprehended the spiritual, i.e. its own content, 
as substance. But comprehension of the free spirituality, self-caus- 
ality, and self-activity of substance meant knowledge (cogni- 
tion) of the subject as the real essence of all that exists. Fur- 
ther knowledge of the subject, and logical development of the 
determinations inherent in it that are forms of universality, is 
complete comprehension of the absolute essence of all that 
exists, comprehension of the unity of substance and subject. 
Such, according to Hegel, were the three historical epochs of the 
self-development of philosophy and likewise the main epochs of 
world history. Human history was thus converted into the his- 
tory of philosophy. 

Hegel, it is true, affirmed that every doctrine was a self-con- 
sciousness of a certain epoch, so sharing its historical limitations. 
‘It is likewise as stupid to believe that any philosophy can go 
beyond its actual, present world as that an individual can skip 
his time.’* From that angle, as he pointed out elsewhere, every 
philosophy ‘can find satisfaction for the interests belonging to 
its own particular time.’* But he reduced historical epochs to 
logical self-determinations of the Absolute Spirit. Philosophy was 
therefore not generated or determined by its contemporaneous 
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epoch, but rather was ‘entirely identical with its time’,’ ie. cons- 


tituted its essence. It was not historically determined social being 
that determined philosophic consciousness but, on the contrary, 
philosophy that ultimately proved the determined historical de- 
velopment of the substantial power of absolute self-consciousness. 

Hegel also recognised that the development of science, in par- 
ticular of the natural science of modern times, constituted the 
necessary level of progress in philosophy achieved in the seven- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries. ‘Without the working out of 
the empirical sciences of their own account, Philosophy could 
not have reached further than with the ancients’.’ But that thesis, 
whose significance can hardly be exagyerated, was clearly not 
built up into a system of absolute idealism according to which 
philosophy itself determined its own development and, further- 
more, the development of all non-philosophic knowledge and, 
in a certain sense, of the whole of mankind in general. This 
profound, highly fruitful idea therefore did not become the 
principle of inquiry with Hegel in the history of philosophy. It 
simply remained a guess, an unrealised idea. But the development 
of philosophy is not just dependent on the development of non- 
philosophic knowledge. As Engels stressed, ‘it is the political, 
legal and moral reflexes which exert the greatest direct influence 
on philosophy’.® 

The idealist conception of the essence of philosophy inevitably 
involved an ignoring of the factual features of the historical 
process of philosophy. Its ideality, Hegel claimed, constituted 
the truth of the finite. Real materialist being was only external, 
the alienated existence of the spiritual, of the substantial. A doc- 
trine that recognised material substance was therefore incompa- 
tible with philosophy. ‘This ideality of the finite’, he declared, 
‘is the principal tenet of philosophy, and every genuine, true phi- 
losophy is therefore idealtsm’.° But that clearly contradicted the 
facts. In order to justify his obviously false thesis, Hegel inter- 
preted certain materialist doctrines (Ionic natural philosophy, 
Spinoza’s metaphysics, etc.) as in essence idealist; he also treat- 
ed most materialist theories as a manifestation of non-philosoph- 
ic, everyday consciousness.** 

The Hegelian theory of the historical process of philosophy 
thus excluded the struggle of materialism and idealism, in spite 
of the fact that his history of philosophy was a continuous strug- 
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gle against materialism. But he treated the history of philosophy, 
moreover, mainly as the development of idealism. The struggle 
of ideas that he traced was characterised in the main as differ- 
ences within the idealist trend, differences that presumed a 
unity of initial tenets. There were undoubtedly disagreements 
among like-thinking idealists, but even more there was a com- 
munity of initial positions. Reduction of the history of philosophy 
predominantly to a history of idealism helped Hegel to ‘rec- 
tify’ the historical process of philosophy to some extent, and 
even in part to unify it, in spite of constant stressing of the exis- 
tence of differences among idealists. The process ultimately 
acquired a single-track character. The constant confrontation of 
doctrines, currents, and trends that essentially characterised the 
development of philosophy (whose contradictions often got a 
‘scandalous’ character), was glossed over and underrated, some- 
times even being reduced to the level of appearance. 
However different the philosophic systems may be, 
they are not as different as white and sweet, green 
and rough; for they agree in the fact that they are 
philosophies.” 

The statement of a generic unity of all philosophical doctrines, 
however, was a standpoint of abstract identity by which phi- 
losophy was philosophy, just as A is A. But Hegel, as we know, 
rejected abstract identity as one-sided, and so an untrue deter- 
mination. The proposition—philosophy is philosophy—had to be 
counterbalanced by a concrete determination—different philo- 
sophies exist. There is philosophy and philosophy, but it did not 
follow from that, as Hegel said, that ‘Philosophy in its ultimate 
essence is one and the same™* A dialectical understanding of 
essence presupposed recognition of its change, as well. 

Hegel’s single-track interpretation of the historical process of 
philosophy was not the consequence of an exaggeration or over- 
estimation of its unity (discovery of which was his outstanding 
contribution). The point was that he did not understand this 
unity dialectically enough, which in turn conditioned the onto- 
logical premisses of his doctrine of the history of philosophy, ac- 
cording to which all doctrines ‘were of necessity one Philosophy 
in its development, the revelation of God, as he knows himself 
to be. Where several philosophies appear at the same time, they 
are different sides which make up one totality forming their 
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basis; and on account of their one-sidedness we see the refuta- 
tion of the one by the other.”* 

Thus, since philosophies were treated as various sides and 
categoria] determinations of absolute self-consciousness, the con- 
tradictions between them were pushed into the background, and 
the main thing in that case was their unity in the Absolute Spir- 
it. Hegelian panlogism ultimately led, as the foundation of the 
theory of the historical process of philosophy, to exclusion of the 
struggle of opposites from its development. The contradiction 
was removed by a unity and identity in which difference was 
preserved solely as a subordinate moment. As Marx wrote: 

Hegel’s chief error is to conceive the contradiction 
of appearances as unity in essence, in the idea, while 
in fact it has something more profound for its es- 
sence, namely, an essential contradiction.” 
That understanding of the relation between unity and contra- 
diction, identity and difference helped Hegel eliminate material- 
ism from the history of philosophy and relegate it to the peri- 
phery of the historical process of philosophy. By rejecting a me- 
taphysical, absolute counterposing of philosophies to one another, 
a counterposing to which scepticism had given a negative char- 
acter, he fell into the opposite error, of reconciling opposing 
doctrines as different determinations of an absolute whole. It was 
impossible, however, to reconcile materialism and idealism. Even 
the contradictions between the different idealistic doctrines were 
often of fundamental significance, as a comparison of seven- 
teenth century rationalist idealism with philosophic irrationalism, 
for example, indicates. Hegel’s striving to substantiate unity of 
the historical process of philosophy proved to be a glossing-over 
of its real contradictions at every stage, as is obvious, for in- 
stance, from his comparison of Aristotle and Plato.1® The dialec- 
tic of the historical process of philosophy was clearly simpli- 
fied; in the last analysis this extremely complicated process was 
deprived of its inherent dissonances, drama, and tensions, and 
subordinated to a teleological scheme that foreshadowed the end 
point of the development of philosophy. 

When Marx was critising Hegel’s philosophy of law, he pointed 

out that in Hegel 


the sharply marked character of actual opposites, their 
development into extremes, which is nothing else but 
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their self-cognition and also their eargerness to bring 
the fight to a decision, is thought of as something 
possibly to be prevented or something harmful.” 


Application of that criticism to Hegel’s interpretation of the his- 
torical process of philosophy also does not need, it seems to us, 
to be substantiated. 

The most varied philosophies, even those incompatible with 
one another (and such exist even within idealism), were thus 
characterised as different sides of a single, absolute knowledge. 
Philosophers’ errors consisted mainly in their universalising and 
substantialising of the aspect of the absolute they comprehended. 
To remove that one-sided interpretation of the absolute was to 
bring out the immutable, eternal truth of the principle of each 
philosophy, since it was now already taken as a limited, subor- 
dinate system that synthesised all the principles in a single hierar- 
chic whole. In relation to the doctrines thus purged of one-sided- 
ness Hegel declared: 


Every philosophy has been and sstill is necessary; 
thus none have passed away, but all are affirmative- 
ly contained as elements in a whole.” 


Hegel actually claimed to sublate all previous philosophic 
systems by his doctrine, i.e. both denied and preserved them in 
his encyclopaedic system. He saw the possibility and objective nec- 
essity of such a final synthesis of all foregoing philosophies in 
the Absolute Spirit’s self-cognition being unable to remain un- 
completed or inadequate to its divine essence. A ‘final philoso- 
phy’ was consequently necessary and such, in his opinion, was 
the system he had created, which included (in sublated form, 
it goes without saying) ‘all the separate, particular principles’.’® 

The idea of the ‘final philosophy’ (which is absurd in our 
day) corresponded in general to the dominant ideas of Hegel’s 
time about the development of scientific knowledge, as well as 
of philosophy. Irving Langmuir, an eminent modern chemist, 
has remarked that even at the end of the nineteenth century 
scientists did not in the least doubt that 

the most important of (the) laws of physics and chem- 
istry had already been discovered and that the 
work that remained to do was largely a matter of 


filling in the details and applying these great prin- 
ciples for practical purposes.” 


The Young Hegelians, and later Feuerbach, it is true, categori- 
cally opposed Hegel’s conception of a ‘final philosophy’, but 
these left followers of his considered the ‘philosophy of self- 
cogmtion’, created by themselves to be also the final philosophy. 
Feuerbach was of a similar opinion about his own anthropologi- 
cal philosophy. 

The idea of a ‘final philosophy’ was quite unsound as a nega- 
tion of the necessity for further development of philosophy (a 
negation motivated by the conviction that philosophy had now 
attained truth and put an end to errors. Truth, if it were not 
just a simple statement of fact, was a process (as Hegel said 
many times), and that applied to any true knowledge, scienti- 
fic, philosophic, economic, etc. As for errors, they were not things 
that could be put an end to forever. The inevitability of errors 
stems from the contradictory process of knowledge, in spite of 
the fact that any error can be overcome. By presuming the final 
completion of philosophical development, Hegel thereby bet- 
rayed his own dialectical method. 

The concept of the ‘final philosophy’ nevertheless had a pro- 
found meaning (which, however, remained unknown to Hegel). 
It meant, in fact, objectively, the end of philosophy in the old 
sense of the term. 


At any rate (Engels wrote) with Hegel philosophy 
comes to an end: on the one hand, because in his 
system he summed up its whole development in the 
most splendid fashion; and on the other hand, be- 
cause, even though unconsciously, he showed us the 
way out of the labyrinth of systems to real positive 
knowledge of the world.” 


Hegel thus announced and demonstrated by his own doctrine, 
the necessity of passing from a pluralism of philosophic systems 
to a scientific philosophy that, however, not only completed the 
development that had gone before but at the same time began 
a new epoch in philosophy. In becoming a science (science sut 
generis ), philosophy develops like all the other sciences, which are 
characterised by a relative unity of content, and researchers’ ag- 
reement on a considerable part of its elements (which of course 
does not exclude disagreements, polemics on many other matters, 
a struggle of opinions, confrontations of mutually exclusive con- 
ceptions, etc.). That is why its development, which has become 
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a scientific outlook on the world, does not signify a transition to 
other philosophies. It is organic development on its own theore- 
tical basis, development that presumes an enrichment of the 
existing content by new propositions, negation of tenets that 
have proved incorrect, deficient, or one-sided, and their replace- 
ment by more correct ones more deeply reflecting the reality 
that was previously comprehended abstractly and inadequately. 

Hegel’s undoubted merit was his theoretical overcoming of 
the pluralism of philosophies, i.e. his substantiation of the pro- 
found dialectical idea that philosophical theories were a neces- 
sary link in a single contradictory process of the gradual, stage- 
by-stage development of knowledge, in spite of their continuous 
confrontation of one another, mutual negation, and incompati- 
bility. He convincingly refuted the sceptical interpretation of the 
historical process of philosophy, according to which philosophy 
never attained true conclusions because philosophers did not 
agree with one another on anything. Truths, however, were not 
truths just because they did not raise objections. Hegel explain- 
ed philosophers’ disagreements with one another, and the nega- 
tion that characterised relations between philosophic systems, in 
a dialectical way. The objective content of doctrines differed es- 
sentially from their subjective form of expression. There was 
often a relation of succession, therefore, even where it was sub- 
jected to a very categorical negation. For continuity or succes- 
sion did not exclude either disagreements in convictions or ne- 
gations (which, however, also had to be understood dialecti- 
cally). The opposition between truth and error was not absolute, 
i.e. truth was far from such in all its conceivable content, and 
error( insofar as it was not a simple breach of the rules of 
thought) was based on facts, though they were not correctly 
recorded and interpreted. 

The development of knowledge, and of philosophic knowl- 
edge in particular, which is characterised by each object of inqui- 
ry being considered as a whole, and not in its separate aspects, 
varieties, and relations, is far from a straight, ascending process. 
It is by no means a direct transition from ignorance to knowl- 
edge, from error to truth, from limited truth to absolute truth. 
The Hegelian conception of the spiral-like progressive develop- 
ment of philosophical knowledge included negation and remo- 
val of negation, the revival of preceding knowledge in a trans- 
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formed form, which was not, however, a movement backward, 
since it presumed its reinterpretation, explanation, and inclusion 
in a new system.” 

Hegelian idealism also left its pernicious stamp here on the 
whole conception of the development of philosophical knowl- 
edge. Historical continuity was absolutised, and depicted as a se- 
quence of ideas that initially existed in the Absolute Idea. This 
mystification of the logical connection and historical sequence 
of philosophies, and their relation to each other within the con- 
text of the progressive development of philosophical knowledge, 
led to particularly incorrect theoretical conclusions, 

The final philosophy in time (Hegel affirmed) is the 
result of all foregoing philosophies and must there- 
fore contain the principles of them all; it is there- 


fore, if only it is a philosophic teaching, the most 
developed, richest, and concrete.” 


It goes without saying that he refuted that simplified, essen- 
tially undialectical view in his Lectures on the History of Phi- 
losophy. He did not, of course, consider mediaeval philosophy 
as having absorbed the achievements of antiquity and so msing 
above it. When characterising the philosophy of modern times, 
he did not consider Berkeley and Hume representatives of a 
higher level of development than Descartes, Lefbniz, or Spinoza. 
Berkeleianism, he said, was ‘the crudest form’ of idealism (i.e. 
of philosophy in general (from Hegel’s standpoint), since it did 
‘not proceed further than to say: All objects are our concep- 
tions’.* There was thus an undoubted contradiction between his 
theory of the historical process of philosophy and his concrete 
study of its development. The contradiction did not, of course, 
exclude a unity between them. 

The speculative-idealist conception of continuity entailed a 
teleological understanding of progress in philosophy, for devel- 
opment (according to Hegel) was the unfolding and realisa- 
tion of what had initially existed. The beginning had also to be 
understood, he suggested, as the result. He therefore interpreted 
every achievement of philosophy as a turning back on itself of 
the initial concept, enriched by a new content. It is therefore 
not surprising that he ascribed an anticipation of the fundamen- 
tals of his philosophy to the first Greek philosophers; they had 
proceeded ‘from the unconscious presupposition that Thought is 
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also Being’.*° He thus often converted the dialectical conception 
of the development of philosophical knowledge into its opposite. 

In order to bring out, and positively evaluate and develop 
Hegel’s brilliant ideas of the progressive development of philo- 
sophy, it was necessary first to create historical materialism, from 
the standpoint of which philosophy is comprehended as social 
consciousness in which the whole manifold of social life and its 
determinant basis (the development of social production) is 
comprehended. Is it surprising that all post-Hegelian middle- 
class conceptions of the historical process of philosophy (today’s 
included) are characterised by an incomprehension of his lega- 
cy in the history of philosophy or, moreover, by militant de- 
nial of it? 

Wilhelm Dilthey (mentioned above), who considered himself 
Hegel’s continuer in several respects, in fact counterposed the 
idea of an anarchy of philosophic systems to the Hegelian doc- 
trine of a regujar progresave development of philosophy. The 
Hegelian tenet of an essential identity of each philosophy with 
a historically definite time has been interpreted in a relativist, 
pluralist spirit: the various attitudes to the world that compose 
the content of philosophies corresponding to different epochs. 
Dilthey even affirmed, moreover, that historically different doc- 
trines, however they differed from one another, strove to com- 
prehend one and the same thing that extsted in the stream of 
historical, changes, viz., the riddle of being, the meaning of hu- 
man life. But each philosophy rejected all the other answers 
to these questions by virtue of its inherent epochal determinacy. 
The unity of all the philosophies that had ‘one and the same 
world, reality, before them, which appeared in consciousness’ °° 
did not in the least do away with the anarchy of systems, but 
was actually, rather, its main source. 

One of Dilthey’s supporters, F. Kroener, said, substantiating 
this thesis: 

The true scandal of philosophy is only and exclusive- 
ly in the anarchy of philosophic systems in that 
the multiplicity of philosophic views and their fierce 
struggle against each other are the two sides of one 
whole.” 


But the explanation of the multiplicity of philosophic doctrines 
by their struggle against each other, like explanation of the 
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struggle between them by the existence of a host of doctrines, 
did not in the least, according to him, explain the essence of 
the process of the history of philosophy. 

The necessary pluralism of philosophic systems (wri- 

tes Kroener) (stems) from the essence of any possi- 

ble system.” 
This pluralism is explained, consequently, by an essential, per- 
manent specific characteristic of philosophy. It is only possible 
to rise above this anarchy by creating a metaphilosophy, or ‘sys- 
tematology’ that would explain the situation inevitable in philo- 
sophy. ‘Systematology’, while coming forward as a philosophy of 
philosophy, left everything as it was and, by rejecting the possi- 
bility of a scientific, philosophical outlook, limited its task to 
comprehension of the inevitability of an anarchy of systems and 
its illusory overcoming in ‘systematological’ consciousness. 

The West German philosopher of an irrationalist trend, Her- 
mann Schmitz, calls the pluralism of philosophies an authentic 
expression of the boundless wealth of mankind’s intellectual mem- 
ory. This notion of a universal human intellectual memory is 
mystified in the spirit of the Platonic myth of knowledge as re- 
collection or memory; the human spirit, confined in the dungeon 
of the body, turns mentally to the transcendental world of ideas, 
in which it existed until its fall, ie. until its earthly existence. 
And since different minds are involved with the world of Truth, 
Good, and Beauty to different degrees, the absolute is unequally 
stamped on their memory. Hence, too, the multitude of memo- 
ries of the transcendental, contradicting one another, a multi- 
tude whichis ineradicable because of the this-worldliness (here and 
now) of human existence, its fatal alienation from real being. 
According to that the task of the historian of philosophy con- 
sists in ‘discovering in the plurality of systems an inevitable des- 
tiny of philosophical consciousness that rises to methodical ra- 
tionality’,?® ie. in trying to comprehend, link together, and unite 
in a single whole the isolated fragments of recollections of the 
transcendental distorted by the sense perception of this world. 
The existence of all philosophical systems is therefore equally 
justified, since they are recollections of the transcendental. There 
is not, and cannot be, any criterion for evaluation of the cogni- 
tive value of philosophies, since the truth a philosophy tries to 
comprehend, or rather to ‘remember’, is not of this world. The 
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sole demand that a philosophy cannot help following boils down 
to recognition of the necessity of rational recollections of the 
other world. If this imperative of ‘rationality’ is accepted, any 
philosophical construct is as justified as scientific understanding 
of reality. Schmitz asks: 


Does this insight into the inevitable plurality of sys 
tem force the resigned conclusion that philosophical 
systems have no obligatory cognitive value and no 
claim to supraindividual value or currency, but are 
some private conceptual figments that only interest 
the author and those who happen to be like-minded 
with him?® 

It is not hard to guess the answer to that clearly simply formu- 

lated question: 


No. A system formed by serious philosophical mem- 
ory cannot help being animated by the same sen- 
sible striving for knowledge as any scientific inquiry.” 


The unsoundness of that conclusion is obvious even though a 
philosophy that is absolutely opposed to scientific inquiry and 
its real, this-world, and object field, naturally cannot be scien- 
tific. 

The pluralist interpretation of the history of philosophy means, 
in the final analysis, a denial of the development of philosophi- 
cal knowledge. From that standpoint there are only philosophical 
masterpieces, and each of them is something absolutely final and 
completed, ruling out further work, presupposing a critical re- 
view of its content, and its evaluation in the light of previously 
unknown factors, and regularities. The sole thing that links phi- 
losophers to any extent is that they all exist in a world of phi- 
losophers. The philosopher, says Edmund Husserl, is primarily 


motivated through his philosophical, operative en- 
vironment of philosophers and their thoughts down 
to the most-remote past. This milieu, which reaches 
back to the original foundation of philosophy and 
philosophical traducement is his living present. In 
this context he has his fellow-workers, his partners; he 
discusses with Aristotle, Plato, Descartes, Kant, and 
others.™ 


The basis of this statement of Husserl’s boils down to a claim 
that each philosophy determines its content itself, starting from 
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the point that all other philosophies that existed in the past con- 
stitute ‘philosophic contemporaneity’. In other words, all phi- 
losophers that the creator of a system knows are his contempo- 
raries. Philosophical contemporaneity, he claims, ‘is the quintes- 
sence of philosophic coexistence, the whole history of philosophy’ 
for the philosopher.** The doctrines of the most diverse histori- 
cal epochs are consequently called coexisting ones, since they are 
considered from the standpoint of a subsequent epoch. That is 
the sole limitation admitted by Husserl, since Kant could not, 
of course, have been in Descartes’ intellectual field of view, while 
Descartes had already existed for Kant and moreover as a con- 
temporary of Kant (such is Husser]’s basic belief). 

The idea of the ‘contemporaneousness’ of all philosophies that 
are part of the heritage of the philosophy of each historical 
epoch is nothing else than a wiping out of the historical differ- 
ences between these doctrines, and consideration of the differ- 
ences between them as unimportant accretions of a transient 
epoch. According to Neothomism, for instance, Thomas Acqui- 
nas is our contemporary, and everything that put a stamp of 
historical limitedness on all his teaching related only to the freed- 
om of exposition, and not to the content. To justify that the- 
sis, without which it is impossible to believe in the present-day 
and fundamental importance of Thomism, let alone its recogni- 
tion as an ‘eternal philosophy’, Neothomism has worked out its 
own conception of the subject-matter of philosophy. 

According to it philosophy is occupied with inquiring into 
basic everyday experience, unaltered in all historical epochs, and 
identical for all nations, accumulated independently of cogni- 
tive efforts, i.e. simply the consequence of the fact that each per- 
son is born, grows up, and acts in an environment, experiences 
thirst and hunger, joy and sorrow, has intercourse with other 
people, strives for something, gets ill, and finally dies. Every- 
thing that the history of mankind introduces into this ‘primordial’ 
and allegedly extra-historical everyday experience is treated as 
attendant, changing its main content, diverting philosophy from 
its general path indicated by the essential immutability of hu- 
man nature and the substantial immutability of existence (be- 
ing). Special scientific experience (whose significance for under- 
standing phenomena Neothomism does not in the least dispute) 
is therefore considered to be non-existent in principle for philo- 
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sophy since it cannot add anything to the basic core of every- 
day experience. And philosophy, insofar as it quits the realm of 
everyday experience (an adequate expression of which is sound 
human common sense), and tries to find its basis in special sai- 
entific experience, is doomed to fatal errors. Thomas Acquinas, 
his today’s followers say, naturally could not know the discove- 
ries of the science of modern times, but that did not prevent 
him from developing a system of philosophic truths with which 
(sic!} the conclusions of modern natural sciences agree. Even 
the scientific errors of the ‘angelic doctor’ did not interfere, 
from that angle, with his philosophic insights, since an adequate 
interpretation of everyday experience and comprehension of 
its profound content, which enabled all the ontological determi- 
nations of what exists to be comprehended, served as their basis. 
It can be shown that the Neothomist conception of the sub- 
ject-matter of philosophy (and correspondingly the conception 
of the historical process of philosophy) is not worth attention 
because it is so obsolete, but this unmistakably archaic concep- 
tion is shared in essence by many other philosophers who are 
far from being Neothomists. Husserl, according to whom the ba- 
sis of philosophising should be a transcendental reductivism, i.e. 
exclusion of the external world and empirical notions assomated 
with it, and all scientific knowledge, from philosophic vision, 
preaches in essence an idea very close to Neothomism, of a 
retum to the primordial, pre-experimental, extra-historical, ‘pure’ 
human Ego, in whose depths he sought to reveal the fun- 
damental phenomena of true, ideal being. Existentialism orga- 
nically linked with Husserl’s phenomenology, counterposes ‘pure’ 
human existence to people’s concrete, definite, empirical be- 
ing, defending the same idea of the immutable human self. Is 
it surprising that, from the standpoint of Karl Jaspers, philoso- 
phy has always been existential, there being no question of any 
progress within the context of existential philosophising? The 
only thing there is, is the appearance of new philosophical in- 
dividualities that are in principle not comparable with one anoth- 
er from the standpoint of the development of knowledge, since 
philosophy is not knowledge but a special kind of faith. 
According to Heidegger the history of philosophy is an ine- 
vitably descending process, i.e. movement from the higher to 
the lower. Its highest level was ancient Greek philosophy. Sub- 
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sequent doctrines, beginning with Socrates, were at best only 
more or less distinguished milestones on the paths of this uni- 
versal historical regression.** 

Thus, whereas in the distant past, even before the appear- 
ance of Hegelian philosophy, it had been usual to say that there 
was a history of philosophy, but no development in philosophy, 
a belief prevails in present-day Western philosophy that philo- 
sophy, strictly speaking, has neither development nor history, 
since all philosophers of the past were contemporaries of the phi- 
losophers of each succeeding epoch. F. Alquié, for example, 
said categorically, in a discussion organised by the French Phi- 
losophical Society on the theme ‘Where Is Philosophy Going in 
History?’, that ‘the word history and the word philosophy are 
absolutely antithetical. I think that there is no history of phi- 
losophy, but that there is a philosophy’.** This point of view, 
we would note, did not essentially meet any objections. 

When one ponders over this persistent, clearly conceptual coun- 
terposing of philosophy and history, the only possible expla- 
nation of it (considering the facts mentioned above) is that to- 
day’s Western philosophy is battling against recognition of the 
development of philosophy. If philosophy were developing, cer- 
tain trends of development would have to be recognised as char- 
acteristic of an epoch; and a valuable posing of the problems, 
true ideas and views philosophies contain would have to be sin- 
gled out, by comparative evaluation of the doctrines, at the same 
time criticising everything false, obsolete and reactionary in 
them. That kind of analysis presumes the necessity of tracing 
progress in the development of philosophical knowledge and a 
summing up of the real gains of philosophy, and a correspond- 
ing negative evaluation of those doctrines that deny its achieve- 
ments, justifying that position by subjectivist arguments of va- 
rious kinds. In short, a positive evaluation of the history of phi- 
losophy, the basis for which was already laid by Hegel, ulimate- 
ly leads, as history shows, to the scientific, philosophical world 
outlook of Marxism. That is why many Western philosophers 
today also claim that there is no past in the history of philo- 
sophy that is not real and no doctrines, theories, conceptions, 
ideas, that are transcended by subsequent development, and no 
knowledge, since there is no general agreement on that point, 
and of course, for the same reason, no true theses. 
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From that angle there are simply various philosophies, and 
the concepts of truth and error, knowledge and ignorance are 
inapplicable for their evaluation. ‘The history of philosophy’, 
William James said, ‘is to a great extent that of a certain clash 
of human temperaments.*° Today’s Western philosophy has 
not advanced beyond that statement of the beginning of this 
century. At the same time one can say that they draw all the 
nihilist conclusions that stem from it. Take for example the 
sweeping conclusions of Harold McCarthy, an American phi- 
losopher of positivist views, who suggests that, ‘although no phi- 
losophical interpretation is subject to conclusive empirical veri- 
fication, all philosophical interpretations that assert anything 
comprehensible at all (or even quite comprehensible) are equ- 
ally possible’.°* One can only agree with that statement if it is 
taken out of context of the conception of the history of philoso- 
phy it expresses, since it asserts, by the very fact of its existence, 
that the most obscure statements are undoubtedly possible in 
philosophy. But it is not a matter, of course, of the obscure state- 
ments that Descartes already ridiculed, but of the real histo- 
ry, and actual development and results and achievements of 
philosophical knowledge. 

Present-day Western philosophers (and historians of philoso- 
phy) deny the possibility (and necessity) of theoretical generali- 
sation of the history of philosophy, whose principles were laid 
by Hegel. They therefore refuse to draw a line between the true 
and false, progressive and reactionary, living and dead, transi- 
ent and non-transient in the history of philosophy. Typical in 
that sense is the statement of the Dutch philosopher Van 
Dooren, 


The first question to be comprehended is the ques- 
tion whether it is possible to speak of dead philo 
sophy or of living philosophy. Is it not true that 
to live is something quite different than to philo 
sophise and that it is not possible to use the cate- 
gories of life to describe philosophy? We might as 
well speak of a yellow or a square philosophy.” 


So, we see, recognition or denial of the development of phi- 
losophy is a fundamental ideological question. It is not so much 
a question of the past of philosophy as of its present and future. 
Those who deny its development, deny the possibility of the 
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existence of a scientific, philosophical world outlook and, more- 
over, deny that it has been realised by Marxism. They regard 
the whole history of philosophy, and primarily the history of 
materialism, and the history of dialectics (whose centuries-long 
development created the premisses of dialectical and historical 
materialism), from a standpoint of denying Marxism. The bit- 
terness with which supporters of a subjective, pluralist interpre- 
tation of philosophy attack Hegel’s teaching on the history of 
philosophy becomes understandable in that connection. 

From the angle of the idealist ‘philosophy of the history of 
philosophy’, so very influential in France, Italy, West Germany, 
and certain other countries, Hegelian hitstoricism depreciates 
great philosophies since they are associated with certain social 
epochs and so lack an inherent supra-historical sense and signif- 
icance. According to Martial Gueroult, the leader of this move- 
ment, philosophy as a logical unity of thought ‘does not begin 
in time. As soon as it appears, it is manifested as intemporal by 
nature. So all philosophy is the eternal Idea and one understands 
it as invulnerable to history.’ 

Hegel tried to explain the existence of a plurality of contra- 
dictory philosophies and to investigate ways of overcoming the 
situation that opposed philosophy to scientific investigation, i.e. 
prevented the conversion of philosophy into a real science. Fer- 
nand Brunner, a follower of Gueroult, interprets this historical- 
ly progressive attempt as a ‘despotic solution of the problem of 
the plurality of philosophies’,®® destruction of the autonomy of 
philosophy, and in the end a particular incomprehension of the 
nature of philosophic systems. Each system is an intellectual mon- 
ument not subject to the influence of time. And Brunner, 
equating philosophic systems with works of art, whose value he 
sees in their negating unaesthetic reality, creating an ideal world 
that transcends it, proclaims: 


Each philosophy establishes the real accordingly and 
appears as a Platonic Idea which is not the copy 
of reality but its principle of organisation.” 


He regards the Hegelian history of philosophy from these sub- 
jectivist positions as a discrediting of the real history of phi- 
losophy, which is allegedly incompatible with progress since there 
is nothing truer or higher in it, just as there is nothing less 
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true or lower. According to Brunner the job of the history of 
philosophy is to refute the ‘fiction of progress’ and so transcend 
all philosophies, without giving preference to any one of them, 
and to reject the slightest assumption of the superiority of one 
philosophy over another. “The history of philosophy’ (having in 
mind the philosophic discipline), he writes, ‘raises philosophy to 
the Ideas that constitute the intelligible world, the only real 
world’.* 

There is no need to go into a more detailed review of this 
idealist theory, which is presented as the last word in the his- 
tory of philosophy. Such conceptions of this history are evidence 
that it is extremely difficult to assimilate the real achievements 
of dialectical materialism (and probably even impossible) within 
the context of present-day bourgeois Western consciousness. 
Lenin pointed out that dialectical idealism was closer to Marx- 
ian philosophy than all preceding materialist philosophy. And 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that today’s opponents 
of dialectical materialism are irreconcilably hostile to dialectical 
idealism as well. Much modern Western philosophy slams the 
door on its historically progressive past, since its legitimate heir 
is dialectical materialism. 


The Differentiation, Divergence, 
and Polarisation of Philosophies 


To understand and explain the structure of the development 
of philosophy means above all to clarify the relations between 
the various philosophies that sometimes existed simultaneously 
and sometimes succeeded one another. In the course of the sub- 
sequent history of philosophy their number, and the diversity 
of conceptions and approaches, not only did not diminish but, 
on the contrary, increased. All that, of course, makes it difficult 
to understand the history of philosophy as a process of develop- 
ment, since recognition of the ever-growing multitude of doct- 
rines in itself is incompatible with development (in any case di- 
rectly), which presupposes a certain unity, commensurability, 
and interaction of the elements comprising them. The question 
arises whether an indefinite number of doctrines can be divided 
into relatively simple components, and elementary links and de- 
pendencies brought out at first, and later more complicated ones, 
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whether the relations between doctrines can be examined by 
drawing a line between appearance and essence, objective con- 
tent and subjective form of expression, contradictions, and the 
unity and struggle of opposites. The Hegelian doctrine of the 
existence of identity in differences and differences in identity, 
and the doctrine he developed of the contradictory unity of phe- 
nomenon and essence, can undoubtedly assist to a scientific un- 
derstanding of the diversity of philosophies in their unity realis- 
ed in historical development. It is not, of course, a direct unity; 
and it does not become such through development. But it can 
seemingly be represented by analogy with Darwin’s doctrine of 
the unity of the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms, in spite 
of all the differences, contrasts, and contradictions dividing 
them. 

The idea of a transformation of species had been expressed 
many times before Darwin. But it was he who raised the ques- 
tion of the origin of species, ie. of the minimum typological 
differences between living creatures. Whereas his forerunners 
had been interested in how differences between such remotely 
related species as elephants and tortoises had arisen, Darwin stud- 
ied the differences between the horse and the ass, between the 
violet and the pansy. He consequently attributed key import- 
ance to the difference within identity, whereas such differ- 
ences had been uninteresting and inessential to his predecessors. 
The outstanding methodological significance of this approach 
was indubitable from the standpoint of materialist dialectics. 
It is also not difficult to demonstrate its application to study of 
the history of philosophy. 

While Thales considered water the primary material, and 
Anaximenes air, Heracleitos supposed that only fire could be 
such. Divergences of that kind, which presupposed an essential 
conceptual identity (in this case recognition of a single primary 
element, and an essentially materialist conception of it, the idea 
of the material unity of the world, and a universal transforma- 
tion of phenomena), can be characterised as a differentiation of 
philosophies. It is a disagreement among the like-minded, yet 
an essential disagreement, since there is a critique and negation 
in it of the primary element adopted by another philosopher, 
and through that a deepening and development of the concept 
of primary element itself. That is particularly obvious when we 
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go into the doctrines of Anaximander and Herakleitos. The 
former, seemingly on principle, rejected the assumption that 
some certain substance, clearly differing from all other sense-per- 
ceived things, could be their primary source or origin. Hence the 
hypothesis of the existence of a primordial, indefinite, primary 
element which still did not include the qualitative differences 
existing in sense-perceptible reality. Herakleitos who, unlike Ana- 
ximander, insisted on the existence of a definite primary element, 
chose as such the material process that most convincingly brought 
out the annihilation of definite things, and the transition to ‘not 
being’. We thus see that the differentiation of doctrines was 
characterised by an essential objective content, i.e. expressed 
not simply the philosopher’s subjective claims to his special view, 
but the development of a definite conception, the advancing of 
various aspects to the foreground, and self-criticism within a 
given school. This differentiation, consequently, represented the 
forming of more substantial differences, in particular when it 
was extended to interpretation of the initial thesis of a philosophy. 

The French materialists of the eighteenth century represented 
a single current, a union of like-minded persons, within which 
however, there was an essential (and fruitful) differentiation of 
views. Marx pointed out two qualitatively different trends in 
their inquiries: the Cartesian and the sensualist, continuing the 
doctrine of Locke. La Mettrie’s famous dictum that man was a 
machine, in spite of its historically progressive significance, was 
unacceptable in essence to Helvetius and Diderot. Helvetius 
brought to the fore the sensory experience of the human indivi- 
dual, his awareness of his interest (to some extent the concept of 
interest went beyond the limits of the mechanistic outlook), the 
sagnificance of education, and so on.** Diderot openly opposed 
La Mettrie, substantiating the thesis that man is not a machine. 
He, however, compared the human organism with a musical 
instrument whose keys were ‘struck’ by the things affecting a 
person. That was another version of the mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of man, in which his sensory nature, and the conditioning 
of sense perceptions by the external world, on the one hand, and 
the inner workings of the human ‘instrument’, on the other, 
were primarily stressed. 

The fact that Diderot and Helvetius disputed one of La Met- 
trie’s underlying systems did not rule out substantial disagree- 
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ments between them as well. Diderot criticised Helvetius, who 
suggested that theoretical conclusions depended on the acuteness 
of sense perceptions and the wealth of sense data. While shar- 
ing the basic tenets of sensualist epistemology, Diderot opposed 
its simplified interpretation, stressing the relative independence 
of thought (reason) from sense perceptions. These disagreements 
within materialist sensualism undoubtedly helped overcome the 
one-sided opposing of empiricism to rationalism, and anticipated 
a dialectical understanding of the unity of the sensory and the 
rational. 

There is no need here to survey the differentiation of doc- 
trines in more detail, since it is quite obvious from what has al- 
ready been said that these ‘intraspecific’, and in part even ‘in- 
terspecific’, divergences represent the development of views com- 
mon to various philosophers. But the results of this development, 
i.e. the undoubted deepening, enriching, and concretising of one 
conception or another, did not become generally acceptable (as 
usually happens in science), i.e. the divergences were retained even 
when they had already lost their ratson d’étre, largely due to the 
fact that legitimate expressions, justified changes of conception, 
and reconsideration of certain views were substantiated (in ac- 
cordance with the nature of philosophical knowledge) by quite 
general considerations, assumptions, and suppositions that could 
not be confirmed experimentally, in practice, by quantitative 
measurements, etc. All of which, however, does not alter the fact 
that the differentiation of philosophic views represented an in- 
vestigatory quest during which related points of view were com- 
pared, divergences brought out and substantiated, and the pos- 
ing of the problem itself given a new content. 

It will readily be noted that the differentiation of philosophies, 
conceptions, and separate theses included a possibility of fun- 
damental divergences, i.e. a tendency to theoretical develop- 
ment of ideas in various directions, including mutually exclu- 
sive ones. This process can be called divergence, during which 
differences within an original community of views become pre- 
ponderant, determinant philosophical characteristics. Descartes’ 
doctrine was the direct theoretical source, as we know, of three 
quite different trends. The materialist Le Roy discarded the Car- 
tesian metaphysics and the dualist conception of man associated 
with it. The occasionalists Malebranche and Geulincx, on the 
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contrary, developed and deepened the idealist aspect of Descartes’ 
system. Spinoza’s pantheistic materialism represented an at- 
tempt at a monistic development of both his metaphysics and 
physics. 

Divergence, consequently, differs qualitatively from differen- 
tiation, and to a lesser extent presupposes negation of one of the 
principles of a preceding doctrine, and transition to a new prin- 
ciple. But that is still not negation of all the fundamental propo- 
sitions, so that the opposition in principle still has a one-sided 
character. It is essentially a matter of the development of one 
aspect of the negated principle. Since Descartes’ system combin- 
ed a mainly materialist conception of nature with recognition as 
well of an idealist interpretation of metaphysical reality, diver- 
gence was a bringing out of the main contradiction of the system, 
a counterposing of the opposites included ‘in it, admission of 
their content and significance not dependent on each other, and 
correspondingly theoretical development of the essentially differ- 
ent aspects of the Cartesian system. 

The divergence of philosophies is a diverse process whose forms 
are far from exhausted by various types of ideological inheritance. 
It is not only the relation of doctrines to preceding theories but 
is also an interaction of ones developing in parallels, and relative- 
ly independent of one another, sometimes taking shape in one 
and the same historical conditions, but variously expressing the 
common striving of the epoch. Such, in particular, was the rela- 
tion between rationalism and empiricism, which were opposing 
systems of views that were, however, only partially mutually ex- 
clusive. In other respects they were supported, on the contrary, 
by common ideas, and supplemented each other, as a result of 
which divergence did not exclude convergence. Not only the ra- 
tionalists of the seventeenth century understood reason as the sup- 
reme instance of cognitive activity, but so did the contempora- 
neous empiricists. 

Some writers speak of rationalism in this connection in the 
broad sense of the term. The cult of reason was in fact a com- 
mon ideological paradigm of the time of the early bourgeois revo- 
lutions. We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that philoso- 
phical empiricism categorically rejected the cult of pure reason, 
the theory of innate ideas, a priorism, identification of the physical 
and logical foundations, metaphysical reality, in any case as the 
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object of inquiry, and recognition of objective forms of univer- 
sality. 

On the other hand, rationalism recognised the paramount im- 
portance of sense experience, observation, and experiment for 
understanding natural phenomena. Admission of a possibility of 
supra-experimental knowledge was linked by rationalists not only 
with admission of a supranatural being but also with recognition 
of universal patterns and analysis of the specific features of mathe- 
matical knowledge. 

The dispute between rationalism and empiricism was a kind 
of collision in relation to which one must recognise that both sides 
were right in some things and wrong in others. Furthermore, 
even the errors of both parties. were fraught with certain truths. 

The theoretical roots of this divergence are obvious. The sci- 
ences of modern times exist, on the one hand, as mathematical 
sciences, and, on the other, as empirical science. Although empirical 
observations and mathematical inquiry were successfully combin- 
ed in astronomy, the relation between mathematics, mechanics 
and experimental study of nature is characterised in the main 
by an opposition of research techniques and epistemological prem- 
isses not explicitly stated. That opposition is not, however, a 
hostile confrontation; it is rather linked with the existence of 
qualitatively different subject-matters of scientific inquiry. The 
outstanding achievements .of mathematics and celestial mechanics, 
moreover, represent the ideal of exact knowledge to empiricist 
natural scientists. 

The divergence that characterises the opposition of rationalism 
and empiricism, however, als has ideological roots. Seventeenth- 
century rationalism was clearly not free of teleological intentions 
and implications. Both Descartes’ attempt to perfect the ontolo- 
gical argument of Anselm of Canterbury and Leibniz’s occasion- 
alism and theodicy essentially characterised that trend, in spite 
of its obvious hostility to feudal ideology. The last point, which 
characterised rationalism as a historically progressive bourgeois 
ideology, found expression in the divergence that took place 
within rationalism itself. While the occasionalists reinforced the 
teleological tendency of Cartesianism, dissolving nature in living 
being. Spinoza elected a quite opposite path. His formula ‘god 
or nature’, in spite of all its reservations and theological twists, 
was undoubtedly a formula of atheism and a materialist panthe- 
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ism directly upheld by his critical analysis of theology and reli- 
gion. That divergence within rationalism (and at the same time 
within the seventeenth-century systems of metaphysics) included 
a tendency toward a clear polarisation of directions. 

We must emphasise that theological intentions and implica- 
tions are inherent in the philosophy of empiricism, too, and not 
just in rationalist philosophy. They are also to be found in the 
science of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in spite of 
the fact that, despite a mediaeval (theological) outlook, it sub- 
stantiated explanation of natural phenomena by natural causes. 
The point, consequently, lay not so much in the specific fea- 
tures of rationalism, and even more of empiricism, as in the gen- 
eral ideological atmosphere of the epoch of the early bourgeois 
revolution, which (in any case up to the end of the seventeenth 
century)took the form of religious movements (the Reforma- 
tion, religious wars, etc.). 

The divergence taking place within one trend or another was, 
as a rule, a philosophic process in which a new set of problems 
arose, the historical posing of questions was enriched, and new 
answers were found and substantiated. The theory of innate 
ideas, as originally formulated by Descartes, functioned as a re- 
ception of Platonic conceptions and clear homage to the theolo- 
gical idea of certain concepts and notions to which fundamental 
importance was attached. With Descartes however, it was not 
reduced to these negative moments; it was a matter of theore- 
tical principles that could not be reduced to inductive generali- 
sations. The concept of a priort knowledge was historically link- 
ed with the theory of innate ideas, at the same time, however, 
it fixed essential features of mathematical knowledge and of the 
logical process in general, albeit inadequately. While the notion of 
a priori knowledge was more and more associated in seventeenth- 
century rationalist doctrines with attempts to justify theological 
concepts theoretically, the concept of a priort knowledge pro- 
claimed and substantiated by Kant was a negation in principle 
of the theoretical surmountability of the limits of possible expe- 
rience. 

Kant criticised the a priortsm of the seventeenth century pre- 
cisely for its theological intentions and implications. While revis- 
ing the concept of the a priori, he explained that it was essential- 
ly a matter of theoretical judgments possessing apodictic univer- 
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sality. By that posing of the problem its real content, which was 
directly related to mathematics and theoretical natural science, was 
explicated. Kant, of course, denied the possibility of a@ priori 
knowledge independent of sense contemplation, i.e. characterised 
the a priori not as the content of knowledge (which had an em- 
pirical origin) but as its form. The subjectivist interpretation of 
universality and necessity (the negative aspect of Kant’s under- 
standing of the a priori) could not overshadow the rationalist 
content of his critique of preceding a priorism. His posing of the 
problem of synthetic a priori judgments, i.e. the problem of a 
scientific, theoretical synthesis, was essentially a substantiation of 
the possibility and necessity of a transition from empirical inves- 
tigation of nature to theoretical science. 

The divergence of philosophic views was thus by no means a 
haphazard process in which any thesis was refuted by an antithe- 
sis, which was in turn negated. That was only the semblance of 
the historical process of philosophy; it existed, of course, expres- 
sing, albeit inadequately, the real characteristics of the devel- 
opment of philosophy. The semblance rested on negation, but 
a negation that preserved the objective content it brought out. 
Such am analysis, viz., dialectical, of the processes of diverg- 
ence disclosed the development of the concepts, problems, and 
categories of philosophy. As for the fact (essential for the his- 
tory of philosophy) that those involved in the dispute belonged 
to opposing trends, and as a rule never reached agreement, it 
characterised the subjective aspect of the dispute, on the one 
hand, while indicating, on the other, that the truths established 
in philosophy were subject to further development, which also 
occurred through continuing discussion. 

The polarisation of philosophy (ie. formation of fundamental- 
ly incompatible philosophies) was a necessary result of the his- 
torically progressing divergence of doctrines. It was consequently 
not a partial negation (presuming partial agreement), but a 
negation of the whole system of principles and conclusions that 
follawed from it. A tendency to polarisation was already obvious 
in the process of divergence; it comes out, in particular, when 
the opposition of rationalism and empiricism is considered. Ana- 
lysis of the opposition of rationalism and irrationalism helps clar- 
ify its further deepening, but rationalist idealism often includes 
irrational assumptions. Some irrationalist doctrines -also contain- 
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ed elements of rationalism. In other words, rationalist idealism 
and idealism of an irrationalist hue had certain features in com- 
mon because of their idealist answer to the basic philosophical 
question. It was still not a radical polarisation, however; only 
the latter represented a final delimitation in principle and con- 
frontation all along the main lines. Such is the opposition be- 
tween materialism and idealism, the main philosophical trends. 

The struggle of materialism and idealism is the principal form 
of philosophic development, since the manifold differences are 
dialectically sublated by this active antithesis (i.e. are mastered, 
thoroughly revised, and critically assimilated), and a general 
alternative—materialism or idealism?—thereby developed and 
substantiated. The philosopher who has not come to the recog- 
nition of this alternative, or who ignores it (as often happens in 
present-day Western philosophy), interprets the pluralism of phi- 
losophies (i.e. the external semblance and one-sided expression 
of the essence of philosophy) as its universal and richest expres- 
sion, content-wise. Such a philosopher is an eclectic, incapable 
of comprehending the fundamental significance of the theoreti- 
cal sequence, which is specially essential and important precise- 
ly in philosophy. He remains an idealist, as a rule, but an idea- 
list.of a kind who is not aware of (or even denies) the real es- 
sence of his doctrine..Lenin spoke of brilliantly consistent idea- 
lists who proved capable, because of this radical feature of their 
doctrines, of outstanding discoveries. That pointing out of the 
significance of philosophic consistency is of inestimable methodo- 
logical value. It stresses the need (subjective as well as objec- 
tive) for'an alternative choice between materialism and idealism. 

The indefinite multiplicity of philosophies, which confuses the 
unsophisticated philosophic consciousness, is reduced by histori- 
cal development itself to a radical opposition of the main phi- 
losophic trends. The problem of choice, which would be essen- 
tially unresolved or even deprived of sense if it were a matter 
of choice of one doctrine among the infinite multiplicity of 
others, therefore also receives a rational solution. There is no 
blind-alley situation in which choice of one doctrine would 
mean contempt for the content and achievements of other the- 
ories. Their content and achievements are summed up in the 
history both of materialism and idealism. The point, consequent- 
ly, concerns the choice between a materialist or an idealist sum- 
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ming-up of the development, problems and achievements of 
philosophy. 

Materialism and idealism are often depicted in the Western 
literature as trends existing alongside others, no less significant, 
perhaps even more significant ones. 

It follows that there are no main trends in philosophy at all; 
the existence of such ‘is usually doubted or in general denied. It 
is therefore not enough to limit ourselves to proclaiming the 
Marxian thesis of a radical polarisation of philosophy. It is nec- 
essary to trace this process and demonstrate its all-embracing 
character, and its organic link with all the other processes that 
characterise the development of philosophic knowledge. It is 
specially important, moreover, to show that the radical opposi- 
tions of materialism and idealism take shape within doctrines, 
tendencies, and trends whose content previously did not prede- 
termine their materialist or, on the contrary, idealist character. 
There is not the slightest doubt that doctrines of that kind exist. 
They are often counterposed by present-day Western philosoph- 
ers to the dialectical materialist conception of the history of 
philosophy. Reference is made, for example, to philosophical an- 
thropology, claiming that it has overcome the ‘one-sidedness’ 
both of materialism and idealism, Neopositivism has tried to 
prove that the logical empiricism it substantiates lies outside the 
traditional, allegedly outmoded, obsolete oppasing of materialism 
and idealism. But serious analysis of these doctrines, and others, 
indicates that there is a radical polarisation, even when the la- 
test spokesmen of idealism usually deny it. The philosophical 
anthropology developed by Feuerbach was an anthropological 
materialism. As for the anthropological philosophy of Max Sche- 
ler, Atnold Gehlen, and their successors, it is an idealist doc- 
trine in spite of all its difference from classical idealism (which 
is distinguished by clarity, definiteness, and consistency in an- 
swering the main philosophic question). Thus there are both a 
materialist philosophical anthropology and an idealist anthropo- 
logism. A struggle has developed between materialism and ide- 
alism in this ‘special’ field of philosophic inquiry as well. 

In pointing out the predilection of one thinker or another for 
philosophic empiricism, we still do not thereby define his adher- 
ence to the materialist or the idealist trend, but that does not 
mean that empiricism is a philosophically neutral trend. Its his- 
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tory shows that a radical opposition of materialism and idealism 
had already taken shape within it in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. While Francis Bacon was a classical represen- 
tative of materialist empiricism, George Berkeley was the clas- 
sical spokesman of idealist empiricism, whose continuers were 
the positivists and neopositivists from Comte to Mach, and the 
neopositivists of the twentieth century. The same radical polari- 
sation characterises the history of rationalism (about which we 
have said enough above). Spinoza had already, in the seven- 
teenth century, counterposed a rationalist materialism to rationa- 
list idealism. A radical polarisation thus also embraced the me- 
taphysical systems that developed as a rule in the bed of the 
idealist trend. Spinozism was a materialist system of metaphys- 
ics. So, too, were the systems of Robinet and Deschamps, which 
differed precisely as metaphysical systems from the doctrines of 
the eighteenth-century spokesmen of French materialism. 

Engels made the point, at first glance paradoxical, that cer- 
tain mediaeval mystic doctrines came close, in essence, to ma- 
terialism.“* That applied not only to Thomas Muntzer, but also 
to some extent to Siger von Brabant, Meister Eckhart, and 
Jakob Béhme, as has been shown by the work in particular of 
B. E. Bykhovsky and Hermann Ley.** It would be wrong, of 
course, to speak of a mystic materialism counterposed to mystic 
idealism. Mysticism and idealism are genetically linked. Never- 
theless mediaeval mysticism often changed its content essential- 
ly, to the extent that it became an antifeudal doctrine, and op- 
ponent of religious, theological dogmatism, so that the mystic in- 
terpretation of nature, freed of theological precepts, anticipated 
the materialist understanding of the external world that took 
shape in modern times. It would be impossible, without allowing 
for that tendency, to understand the link between the materi- 
alist doctrines of the time of the Renaissance and Neoplatonism 
and the origin of Giordano Bruno’s materialist pantheism. A split- 
ting of pantheism into an opposition of materialism and idea- 
lism characterised early bourgeois philosophy in a specific way; 
like all bourgeois ideology it developed at first within a context 
of religious consciousness, which was gradually transformed and 
partly overcome by philosophic inquiry. 

The opposition between materialism and idealism thus em- 
braced all philosophical tendencies, indirectly if not directly. We 
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should not, of course, understand by this that each doctrine exist- 
ed in two mutuaily exclusive forms—materialist and idealist. 
Idealism, whatever its concrete, special form, naturally did not 
break down into an opposition of materialism and_ idealism, 
precisely because it itself was the result of a radical polarisa- 
tion. The attempts of today’s Western philosophers and historians 
of philosophy to pass off existentialism, neopositivism, and even 
Neothomism as non-idealistic doctrines (but, of course, also non- 
materialist) are therefore quite unsound. The description of ma- 
terialism and idealism as the main, all-embracing trends means 
only that the whole manifold of the problems of philosophy 
finds expression and development in the great confrontation of 
these systems summed up by the historical process of philoso- 
phy (and of knowledge in general). Marxist-Leninist history of 
philosophy demonstrates that it is the materialist, or rather the 
dialectical materialist, summing-up of the history of philosophy 
that is its adequate, scientific interpretation, capable of really 
expressing all its inherent wealth of ideas, variety of forms and 
content, and ideological, theoretical unity. 

Our survey of the differentiation, divergence, polarisation, and 
radical polarisation of philosophies has far from exhausted the 
characteristics of the development of philosophy. We have dwelt 
on these features of the historical process primarily because Marx- 
ian research workers have not yet paid sufficient attention to 
them, and have sometimes simply ignored them. The existing 
features of the historical process also include other characteris- 
tics, like historical continuity or succession, progress, change of 
the subject-matter of philosophy, the counterposing of philoso- 
phical inquiry and practical activity, and, likewise, tendencies to 
overcome this contradiction. 

We must stress that the forms of philosophic development 
that we have considered are precisely those that have to be dis- 
tinguished from the content substantially associated with them, 
yet differing from them. These forms, of course, characterise 
the development of philosophy precisely in a specific way and so 
distinguish it from development in other fields of knowledge, in 
particular the science of nature. But the difference must not be 
exaggerated, as adherents of an idealist (in particular, pluralist) 
interpretation of the history of philosophy do. There is also a 
divergence of views, and even polarisation of theories, in natu- 
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ral science, but in it the divergence is overcome through the de- 
velopment of new theories that allow for the facts that the op- 
posing conceptions interpret in a one-sided way, and reduce 
them to a single system. As Engels pointed out: ‘All human 
knowledge develops in a much twisted curve.’*® That descrip- 
tion of the history of knowledge applies to philosophy as well 
as to science. 

The forms of development of philosophy are not, of course, 
its motive forces. To represent the development of philosophy 
as if the transition to new theses were made as a consequence 
of a divergence immanent in philosophical thought would be 
to go back to Hegel’s point of view that it is an autonomous 
process, the self-development of reason. But knowledge is by no 
means an autonomous process, especially in philosophy, which 
derives its content from everyday and historical experience, the 
natural and social sciences, and other forms of socal conscious- 
ness (for example, from religion, as is typical of idealism). In 
the final analysis, the driving forces of philosophic knowledge 
are the same forces, conditions, and requirements that determine 
the development of knowledge in general. When Engels charac- 
terised the development of philosophy in modern times he re- 
marked that ‘during this long period from Descartes to Hegel and 
from Hobbes to Feuerbach, the philosophers were by no means 
impelled, as they thought they were, solely by the force of pure 
reason. On the contrary, what really pushed them forward most 
was the powerful and ever more. rapidly. onrushing progress of 
natural science and industry.* At the same time, we must not, 
when stressing this direct conclusion from the materialist con- 
ception of history, underestimate the reverse influence of knowl- 
edge on social being—an influence that gives its development a 
relatively independent character. The need for knowledge, not 
only the individual’s but also society’s, develops historically. The 
progressing division of labour gives relative independence to the 
specialised forms of knowledge and likewise to the impelling 
ideal motives that characterise them. From that standpoint di- 
vergence, in particular radical polarisation, i.e. the struggle be- 
tween materialism and idealism, are not passive forms, but ac- 
tive, vigorously stimulating ones, the impelling motives of phi- 
losophic development. 

The opposition between form and content is slntive: they 
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pass into one another, but‘in so doing content retains its prima- 
cy. The same must be said about the relation between social 
consciousness and’ social being; their absolute opposition is nec- 
essary and justified only within the context of the basic philo- 
sophic question, i.e. insofar as it is a matter of the primary and 
secondary, derivative, and relative. One must not, however, for- 
get the specific character of social relations, which are subject- 
object ones, i.e. presume a unity: and interconversion of the sub- 
jective and the objective, in contrast to natural processes. “There 
is a difference between the subjective and the objective, Lenin 
stressed, ‘BUT IT, TOO, HAS ITS LIMITS,*' Social consci- 
ousness does not exist outside social being; the latter is not an 
unconscious process lacking consciousness. The conditioning of 
social consciousness by social being is consequently a_ relation 
or process characterising the content of social being that takes 
place within it. Marx and Engels characterised social conscious- 
ness as ‘conscious being [das bewusste Sein] ...the being of 
men in their actual life-process’.** : 

Underestimation of the subjective factor in the development 
of knowledge (for example, the role of an outstanding indivi- 
dual) is particularly harmful, since it is a matter of the know- 
ing subject’s activity, in which consciousness of the external 
world and self-knowledge are two aspects of a single contradic- 
tory process. The materialist conception of history in no way 
belittles the active side, the subjective activity of knowledge, and 
its ideological, impelling motives; it avoids their idealist inter- 
pretation and mystification, which ultimately reduce and belit- 
tle the immense significance of men’s cognitive activity. 

Marx called science the intellectual potential of material 
production, a direct productive force, pointing out, thereby, the 
unity of the spiritual and the material in the very basis of so- 
cial affairs. Lenin considered knowledge conversion of ‘thing-in 
itself? into the ‘thing-for-us’, also characterising that process as 
the transformation of necessity ‘in itself? into necessity ‘for us’, 
i.e. the conversion of necessity into freedom. That presupposed a 
unity of knowledge and practice, which should be understood as 
well in the sense that knowledge includes practice and practice 
knowledge. In contrast to the material processes taking place in 
nature, practice is conscious, purposive activity, ie: a unity of 
the spiritual and material, subjective and objective. The determi- 
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nant role of the objective in social affairs consists (as Marx point- 
ed out) in its being the materialised, objectivised result of the 
activity of generations of people, which thereby determines the 
activity of each new generation. But that, of course, is not ab- 
solute, fatalist determination, recognition of which has nothing 
in common with the materialist conception of history. Marx’s 
analysis of the changing relationship between living and embo- 
died labour, between knowledge and its materialisation in pro- 
duction convincingly refuted the simplified notion of the mate- 
rialist conception of history that emasculated its principal con- 
tent. 
Engels pointed out that 

the materialist method turns into its opposite if it 

is not taken as one’s guiding principle in historical 

investigation but as a ready-made pattern according 


to which one shapes the facts of history to suit one- 
self.” 


The signifreance of that methodological pointer can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

Such are some of the general considerations that concern the 
materialist conception of history, considerations that are very 
necessary to us in order to avoid a simplified understanding of 
the development of knowledge in general, and of philosophic 
knowledge in particular. 


Continuity and Progress 
in the Development of Philosophies 


Human history differs qualitatively from the history of the ani- 
mal kingdom in the existence of a specific, cultural succession or 
continuity. Each human generation inherits the acquisitions and 
achievements of preceding generations, which becomes possible 
through various forms of their objectification. The animal king- 
dom knows only genetic inheritance; what individual animals 
acquire in their struggle for existence is lost as a rule for follow- 
ing generations. Each generation begins anew and learns anew 
the habits and abikities inherent in its species. Birds build their 
nests today in the same way as they did thousands of years ago. 

The inheritance of acquired productive forces and achieve- 
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ments of knowledge constitutes the basis of progress in both ma- 
terial and spiritual production. The history of science is quite 
inconceivable without this handing on of the torch of knowledge 
from one generation to another. Development and, even more, 
progress in the realm of philosophy are only possible since there 
is also historical inheritance in it. That truth is not, however, by 
any means generally accepted, just as the idea of development 
(and even more of progress) in philosophy also does not enjoy 
general recognition. (1) There are no theses in philosophy that 
would be accepted by the majority of philosaphers as true. (2) 
The confrontation of a multitude of philosophies deprives the 
concept of succession of its generally accepted sense, namely 
that continuity presupposes the existence of agreement on a 
number of essential points. (3) Philosophers, especially the most 
eminent of them (they who personify the principal content of 
philosophy), do not as a rule attach essential significance to the 
doctrines of their predecessors, and usually appreciate them as 
sheer fallacies, emancipation from which is the conditio ane qua 
non of a new, really true philosophy. Bacon characterised pre- 
vious doctrines as a special kind of spectre, idola theatri, sub- 
ject to eradication. Descartes suggested that he had secceeded 
in finding the true principle of philosophy only because he had 
dared to reject everything that previous philosophers had taught. 
From the standpoint of Kant, all preceding philosophy consist- 
ed in two, equally unsound, and in principle incompatible, doc- 
trines, viz., metaphysics on the one hand and scepticism on the 
other. His own doctrine he considered to be equally foreign to 
both. He made reservations, it is true: the sceptic Hume roused 
him from dogmatic, metaphysical somnolence. Nevertheless the 
‘critical philosophy’ Kant created seemed to him to be not only 
a refutation of the traditional doctrines of metaphysics and scep- 
ticism but also the complete opposite of Humism. These exam- 
ples suggest the posing of theoretical, methodological questions. 
Is the negation of the doctrines of predecessors evidence of an 
actual absence of continuity? In other words, does a philoso- 
pher’s subjective position express his actual, objectively existing 
relation to preceding doctrines? What does the rejection of pre- 
ceding doctrines represent? A nihilistic rejection means an in- 
capacity to perceive the valuable elements in the philosophic 
heritage. The concrete, positive rejection that dialectics charac- 
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terises as sublation is another matter. It is also clear that phi- 
losophies of the past were essentially different and that the at- 
titude of succeeding ones of them cannot in principle be syno- 
nymous, even when it is expressed by a concept of negation. 

Lenin, citing Hegel (who affirmed that ‘the negative is to an 
equal extent positive’) stressed that 


negation is something definite, has a definite con- 
tent, the inner contradictions lead to the replace- 
ment of the old content by a new, higher one.” 


In another place, he evaluated negation as the principal element 
of dialectics (i.e. development), having in mind positive nega- 
tion, negation of the negation, which presumes critical assimila- 
tion of what was negated. Such is dialectical negation. 
Not empty negation, not futile negation, not sceptical 
negation, vacillation and doubt is characteristic and 
essential in dialectics, which undoubtedly contains 
the element of negation and indeed as its most im- 
portant element no, but negation as a moment of 
connection, as a moment of development, retaining 
the posivite, i.c., without any vacillations, without any 
eclecticism." 
From that standpoint the negation that essentially characterised 
the attitude of Bacon, Descartes, Kant, and other great philo- 
sophers to their predecessors was a dialectical process in its ba- 
sic, objective content, although subjectively it appeared as an 
abstract, anti-dialectical negation of the philosophic heritage. 

It can readily be shown, for example, that Kant’s philosophy, 
in spite of its rejection of traditional metaphysics and scepti- 
cism, was a continuation of them and an attempt to synthesise 
their opposition. In calling metaphysical reality in question, af- 
firming that the noumena were no more than a priori ideas of 
pure reason, and proclaiming ‘things-in-themselves’ to be unknow- 
able, Kant continued the line of philosophical scepticism. But, 
while insisting on limitless knowability of the world of pheno- 
mena and of subjectively interpreted nature, and developing on- 
tology as an analytic of a priort categories by which sense-perceiv- 
ed reality was allegedly constructed and cognised, Kant devel- 
oped philosophy in a channel of metaphysics transformed by 
him. His ‘critical philosophy’ was a synthesis of scepticism and 
metaphysics, just as it was also an attempt to unite rationalism 
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and empiricism critically, particularly an attempt to reconcile 
materialism and idealism. Its all-round link with, and undoubted 
dependence on, the philosophic heritage are a fact that has been 
fully established by historical inquiry. 

Hegel was the only great philosopher of the pre-Marxian epoch 
who made a due appreciation (and perhaps even overevalua- 
tion) of the phenomenon of succession in the history of philoso- 
phy. He wrote, for example: 


since Philosophy in its ultimate essence is one and 
the same, every succeeding philosopher will and must 
take up into his own all philosophies that went be- 
fore, and what falls specially to him in their fur- 
ther development." 


Recognition of succession as a pattern of the historical process of 
philosophy is an undoubted merit of Hegel’s. But his one-sided 
understanding of this process, and underevaluation of lack of 
continuity being no less essential than continuity, indicate that 
dialectical idealism was inconsistently dialectical, i.e. distorted 
the actual dialectic of continuity by glossing over the struggle of 
opposites. That does not, however, imply that Hegel reduced 
succession to the simple accumulation of knowledge. He distin- 
guished the historical process of philosophy from the history of 
science and mathematics, in which 


a great, perhaps the greater, part of the history re- 
lates to what has proved permanent, so that what 
was new was not an alteration of earlier acquisi- 
tions, but an addition to them. These sciences pro- 
gress through a process of juxtaposition.” 


The picture in the history of philosophy is quite different. 


The history of Philosophy, on the other hand, shows 
neither the motionless of a complete, single content, 
nor altogether the onward movement of a peaceful 
addition of new treasures to those already acquired.” 


Even tradition in the history of philosophy meant negation 
and change as well as preservation. 


Tradition is not only a stewardess who simply guards 
faithfully what she has received, and thus delivers 
it unchanged to posterity... Such tradition is not 
motionless statue, but is alive, and swells like a 
mighty river, which increases in size the further it 
advances from its source.“ 
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There are traditions and traditions, of course. A truly dialec- 
tical attitude to traditions presupposes understanding, as well, of 
the essential circumstance pointed out by Marx that the tradi- 
tions of the dead oppress the living like a nightmare. Hegel, in 
spite of his own understanding of the relation between tradition 
and negation, made an absolute of the process of succession, since 
all philosophic systems were, according to his doctrine, logi- 
cal stages in a hierarchical whole, i.e. the Absolute Idea depict- 
ed in the Science of Logic. With that ontological interpretation 
of philosophic doctrines the job of the history of philosophy was 
reduced to finding out to what extent the development of the 
content of philosophy which occurs during the course of its 
history, conforms to the dialectical development of the pure lo- 
gical idea, on the one hand, and departs from it, on the other."® 
Hegel, it will readily be understood, was mainly interested in 
making philosophies ‘conform’ to the speculative scheme of the 
history of philosophy that expressed the logical structure of his 
own philosophy. As for the ‘rest’, which were primarily materia- 
list doctrines, he attached no essential importance, although he 
constantly opposed them. 

The dialectical-materialist conception of succession, while 
critically accepting all that is valuable in the Hegelian descrip- 
tion of the process, goes incomparably further, disclosing its tense 
dialectic, the interpenetration of opposites and struggle bet- 
ween them, the transition from an evolutionary process to a 
revolutionary change, the qualitatively different types of nega- 
tion, etc. One of the premisses of the dialectical materialist con- 
ception of succession is the delimitation of qualitatively different 
types of this historical relation. Its comparatively different form 
is succession within one and the same philosophy or current, such 
as, for instance, the history of Platonism, Aristotelism, Humism, 
Kantianism, Hegelianism, etc. But one must not overrate the 
common element that characterises the various spokesmen of 
one and the same doctrine that has remained unaltered over 
centuries. Even within the framework of mediaeval Aristotelism, 
the differences between the Arabian philosophers (Averrées and 
Avicenna) and followers of Aristotle like Thomas Aquinas were 
very substantial. We have already mentioned that mediaeval, 
scholastic Aristotelism differed essentially from Aristotle’s real 
doctrine. Its revival in modern and recent times also embraces 
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qualitative differences that are often essentially incompatible with 
one another. In that sense the history of Aristotelism, like the 
history of any other outstanding doctrine, constantly goes beyond 
the limits of its original content, which is interwoven with other 
doctrines, is transformed and often comes into conflict with the 
doctrine that served as its theoretical source. 

The same has to be said about succession in the history of 
currents (e.g. scepticism). Modern scepticism gladly repeats the 
ideas of its predecessors in antiquity, but differs essentially in its 
historically progressive orientation against scholastics, theological 
dogmatism, and speculative metaphysics. The new ideological 
orientation also determined its attitude to scientific knowledge. 
With Hume, however, scepticism, in spite of its critical attitude 
toward religion, had already acquired clearly expressed conser- 
vative features, and a theoretical content associated with them, 
which particularly affected his censuring of the pretensions of 
reason. 

One must also demarcate succession within trends, especially 
within the main ones. Lenin compared Hegel’s dialectical idea- 
lism with Plato’s philosophy: 


Primitive idealism: the universal (concept, idea) is 
a particular being. This appears wild, mon- 
strously (more accurately, childishly) stupid. But is 
not modern idealism, Kant, Hegel, the idea of God, 
of the same nature (absolutely of the same nature)? 
Tables, chairs and the ideas of table and chair; the 
world and the idea of the world (God); thing and 
‘noumen’, the unknowable ‘Thing-in-itself’; the con- 
nection of the earth and the sun, nature in general— 
and law, 4670¢, God.” 


He was very far, of course, from underestimating the essential 
difference between Hegel’s doctrine and Plato’s; he constantly 
stressed it, characterising dialectical idealiam as one of the sour- 
ces of Marxism, as materialism standing on its head. But even 
the fact that he attached special historical importance to He- 
gel’s philosophy, did not in the least diminish the essence of the 
relation of continuity between Hegel and Plato, and between all 
idealist doctrines in general, which meant that idealism, even in 
the most developed forms created by its most brilliant exponents, 
was incapable of surmounting the ‘naivete’ of its prototype. That 
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is the inner weakness, the immanent insolvency of idealist phi- 
losophising. The relation between the materialist doctrines of 
various historical epochs differs essentially from the idealist 
line of continuity primarily because materialism is organically 
linked with the development of science and philosophically in- 
terprets and comprehends its outstanding achievements. The 
materialism of modern times, and even dialectical materialism, 
is a continuation of the ‘line of Demokritos’, but there is not a 
single concrete thesis specially characterising Demokritean mate- 
rialism that has not been dialectically negated during the subse- 
quent development of materialist philosophy. What is common 
in modern, dialectical materialism and Demokritos’s doctrine is 
their recognition of the eternity, uncreated character, and in- 
destructibility of nature and matter, recognition of the regulari- 
ty of their processes and of their knowability. But these theses, 
which were deductions from everyday experience in Demokri- 
tos’s time (which strictly speaking cannot serve as proof of 
them), have become scientific, philosophical principles in our 
day that are fully shared by the natural sciences. The materialist 
conception of matter, motion, and knowledge have altered radi- 
cally. The faculty of inheritance and of the realisation of succes- 
sion, the scope and multifaceted character of this capacity are 
undoubtedly a basic indicator of the validity of a philosophy, 
and the existence of a profound objective content and of true 
ideas in it. We do not have epigonistic succession in mind here, 
however, and the repetition of what has been experienced and 
traversed, but a creative process, a reworking and transforma- 
tion. The relation of continuity between opposing doctrines, and 
in the first place between materialism and idealism, also needs 
to be considered from that angle. 

Some materialists, like some idealists, often say that materia- 
lism and idealism are absolute opposites that have nothing in 
common, and cannot have. From the standpoint of certain ide- 
alists materialism is not philosophy at all, since philosophy (for 
them) is essentially an idealist doctrine. The simplicist materia- 
list view treats idealism as essentially a religious, not a philoso- 
phic, doctrine. Yet both materialism and idealism are philoso- 
phies, and that indicates what is common to them, in spite of 
their mutually exclusive relation to one another. 

The relation of continuity between the main philosophies by 
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no means consists, of course, in materialists’ assimilating idealist 
theses and idealists’ materialist ones. It does not exclude the par- 
tisan character of philosophy (as in all other cases) but, on the 
contrary, presupposes it. It is the partisan character of philo- 
sophy that makes a fruitful relation of succession possible bet- 
ween mutually hostile doctrines. 

The great historical service of materialism was discovery and 
substantiation of the principle of determinism. Demokritos, who 
is justly considered the outstanding materialist of antiquity and 
the actual] founder of materialism as a system, said that discov- 
ery of some hitherto unknown cause of phenomena was dearer 
to him than the throne of the Persian emperor. Over nearly 
two millennia idealism has opposed indeterminism to determinism, 
linking it with divine will, or teleology, or a subjectivist theory 
of knowledge. But the science of modern times took its stand res- 
olutely on determinism, considering it an indispensable condi- 
tion of the natural explanation of natural phenomena. Idealism 
was ultimately forced to face up to the conception of natural 
causality (materialist in its origin). Idealists, or at least the prog- 
ressive spokesmen of that trend (and subsequently not just they) 
became determinists, but the idealist interpretation of this uni- 
versal link between phenomena in fact reduced its epistemologi- 
cal and the specific scientific meaning of this principle to nought. 
For Kant causality was an a priori immutable categorial form 
of the connection of sense perceptions. According to Hegel ne- 
cessity in the final analysis presumed freedom, because freedom 
(in contrast to necessity) was substantial, and formed the es- 
sence of the spiritual. Idealism, in fact, tries to reconcile deter- 
minism with indeterminism. The idealist assimilation of deter- 
minism can be characterised as a negative form of succession, 
since it is not aimed at development and solution of the problem. 

We have shown that materialism (and science) ‘forced’ the 
supporters of idealism to pass to a position of determinism. We 
must stress that materialists by no means ignore idealist theses 
that contain a rational core, which applies above all to dialec- 
tical materialism, but also to some extent to its precursors. As 
we know Feuerbach did not manage to master the Hegelian dia- 
lectics; he identified it with idealism, and saw in it a method 
unacceptable to a materialist. Nevertheless Hegel’s influence is 
felt in Feuerbach’s anthropological critique of religion; Hegel 
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treated religious consciousness as an inadequate subjective ex- 
pression of an objective, absolute content (because of its sen- 
sual, anthropological character). Even Feuerbach’s critique of 
Hegelian idealism is evidence that he perceived certain pro- 
found ideas of Hegel’s (though inadequately). In criticising abso- 
lute idealism as abstract speculation, he spoke of negation as an 
inalienable element of development, considering ‘preservation in 
the form of negation’ possible."® 

In contrast to Feuerbach, who was only able to see separate 
brilliant insights of dialectical idealism, Marx and Engels creat- 
ed a materialist dialectics radically opposed to the Hegelian, 
and at the same time fully assimilated its rational core. We thus 
see a relation of succession between materialism and idealism, 
realised through consistent demystification of the rational con- 
tent developed within idealism. Metaphysical materialism proved 
incapable of separating out the real content in the teleological 
constructs of idealism. Only dialectical materialism, by rejecting 
teleology, pointed out the relations purposiveness, actually exist- 
ing in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, a fact that meta- 
physical materialists denied, since it did not fit into their sys- 
tem of views. 

The dialectical materialist conception of objective purposive- 
ness is integrally associated with the philosophical contempla- 
tion of science, above all of Darwinism. That allows us to stress 
yet another essential feature of continuity in philosophic devel- 
opment, namely the attitude of philosophy to non-philosopbic 
inquiries. The Hegelian conception of historical succession in 
philosophy confined philosophy to its own element. Its incurable 
ailment was the basic idea of the self-development of philosophy, 
which meant recognition of the rise of philosophies solely from 
preceding ones. But there is hardly a more important source of 
new philosophic ideas than discoveries in the natural and social 
sciences, and likewise in social practice and social development, 
which philosophy reflects as a form of social consciousness, and 
which it investigates as a specific form of knowledge. Here it 
proves that dialectical materialism, in contrast to other philo- 
sophies, is a system that theoretically ensures all-round, compre- 
hensive, fruitful, and at the same time consistently critical inheri- 
tance. 

The theoretical preconditions of the philosophy of Marxism 
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were not only the preceding philosophies (both materialist and 
idealist), but also the great discoveries of science of the epoch 
of its rise, the brilliant insights of utopian, critical socialism, 
the achievements of bourgeois classical political economy and 
historiography. It would have been impossible for Marxian his- 
torism to take shape without the socialist critique of the capital- 
ist system and bourgeois political economy (which interpreted 
capitalism as an absolute mode of production). But it is partic- 
ularly obvious that the creation of historical materialism also 
became possible through philosophic comprehension of the la- 
bour theory of value created by the classical bourgeois political 
economists. They were limited, it is true, by an economic under- 
standing of labour as activity that satisfied a need for things. 
To that limited bourgeois view Marx and Engels opposed a phi- 
losophical and sociological doctrine of the decisive role of labour 
(production) in anthropogenesis and in the universal history of 
mankind in general. 

Critical, philosophical mastery of the achievements of philo- 
sophic and scientific inquiries presupposes a social position that 
makes it possible. This position is that of proletarian partisan- 
shi ps which must be understood not just as practical orientation 
arising irrespective of theory, but as the result of the formation of 
the philosophy of Marxism, i.e. of its founders’ investigative ac- 
tivity. Initially Marx and Engels were revolutionary democrats, 
i.e. stood for defence of all the oppressed and exploited, without 
singling out the proletariat. Only subsequent inquiries, compre- 
hension of the history of the bourgeois revolutions and the his- 
torical experience of the working-class movement helped them 
pass to new positions (not only theoretical but practical, politi- 
cal ones also). One cannot, consequently, limit himself to saying 
that Marx and Engels created dialectical materialism because 
they adopted a stand of proletarian partisanship. There were al- 
ready proletarian revolutionaries when Marxism arose, but they 
had not created a scientific socialist ideology. Marx and Engels 
took a stand of proletarian partisanship not only as a result of 
their practical political activity in defence of the oppressed and 
exploited, but in particular because they had discovered, through 
their theoretical inquiries, the historic socialist mission of the 
working class. 

Historical continuity in philosophic development is thus not 
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only a theoretical process limited by the bounds of philosophy, 
as Hegel suggested, but is the interaction of theory and practice, 
comprehension of social being, the interaction and mutual en- 
richment of philosophical and non-philosophical inquiries. Lo- 
gical, theoretical continuity is only one aspect and moment of 
the historical, social process of succession. 

The specific nature of ideological continuity differs qualita- 
tively from historical succession in other spheres of social affairs. 
People are not free in the choice of their productive forces, 
Marx said. The productive forces that each generation disposes 
of are the inherited result of the preceding development of so- 
cial production. They are only developed further on that, already 
given, basis. The development of society’s spiritual life is also ob- 
jectively conditioned; social consciousness reflects social being. 
But the relation of succession without doubt presupposes hrsto- 
rical choice. 

Undetermined choice is, of course, impossible; but it by no 
means follows that choice is only semblance. When Hegel con- 
structed his system, he gave a new meaning precisely to Spino- 
za’s doctrine of substance and to Fichte’s theory of the absolute 
subject, creating on that theoretical foundation an integral con- 
ception of the substance-subject, developing substance, and this 
represented not only a philosophically substantiated choice, but 
also a socio-economically substantiated one. What does the spe- 
cific nature of choice consist of? Why is it necessary to distin- 
guish it from other objectively conditioned processes? In answer- 
ing that we must again stress that the philosophical legacy is 
a manifold of ideas, theories, and doctrines. Hegel was mista- 
ken, of course, when he suggested that continuity was a rela- 
tion between doctrines directly succeeding one another in time. 
The panlogistic conception of succession as logical determina- 
tion made continuity an absolute, thereby excluding historical 
choice (and the historical responsibility of the thinker associat- 
ed with it), and likewise the element of subjectivity necessary 
and inevitable in any socio-historical development. Where there 
is choice there is also refusal. An eminent philosopher often ap- 
peals, over the heads of his immediate precursors, to ideas of the 
remote past that have been repeatedly declared obsolete, out-of- 
date, transcended, and refuted. The origin of dialectics in the 
philosophy of modern times, and in particular the rise of 
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dialectical idealism, owing to concrete historical conditions, 
was a fruitful appeal to the past, a progressive, historical choice, 
and rejection of the prevailing metaphysical mode of 
thought. 

Far from all the progressive philosophers of modern times, of 
course, revived and developed a dialectical mode of thought. 
Metaphysics had its justification in that epoch; certain investi- 
gations, especially empirical ones, were necessary. In the ideolo- 
gical sphere the metaphysical conception of opposites justified the 
absolute opposition of the new to the old, so characteristic of 
some progressive bourgeois theorists. The progressive socio-eco- 
nomic and ideological position of any one thinker did not in 
itself predetermine his choice between dialectics and metaphys- 
ics. The choice was largely determined by his orientation on 
certain ideological traditions and the character and content of 
philosophical inquiry. 

Underestimation of historical choice, and even more its nega- 
tion, made a correct understanding of the essence of mankind’s 
intellectual development impossible in principle. We can explain 
this by an example from the history of Marxism. When Marx 
and Engels began creating their doctrine the Hegelian school had 
already suffered a split. Its orthodox representatives mainly sup- 
ported Hegel’s system, underestimating, disparaging, and some- 
times even ignoring his method, to which the Left Hegelians, on 
the contrary, attached paramount importance. But a demarca- 
tion was also taking place among the latter, some orienting 
themselves mainly on Hegel’s doctrine of substance and objec- 
tive process, and others taking his doctrine of absolute self-con- 
sciousness, and the subjective aspect of the historical] process, as 
their starting point. Feuerbach, who was initially a Young Hege- 
lian, rejected this alternative, and by interpreting substance as 
nature, and self-consciousness as the real, sensual man, arrived 
at anthropological materialism. Marx and Engels went even fur- 
ther, criticising contemplative anthropological materialism, and 
the metaphysical interpretation of nature in general, and of hu- 
man nature in particular. Summing up the history of materialism, 
they reworked the Hegelian dialectics in a materialist way, and 
dialectically reworked preceding materialism. The revolution 
in philosophy made by Marxism is a very great historical choice, 
converting necessity into freedom and creative negation, which 
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realises the whole progressive potential latent in the preceding 
development of ideas. 

The dialectics of historical succession, and in particular in 
those of its forms that are realised by the development of phi- 
losophy, thus has nothing in common with the simplified for- 
mula according to which the past determines the present, and 
the present the future. Karl Popper, who is deeply hostile to the 
dialectical conception of the historical process, ascribes such a 
schematisation of social development to Marxism. If such a sim- 
plified notion of the relation of the present to the past, and of 
the future to the present, were adopted, it would be quite in- 
comprehensible how countries that were backward in the past 
could not only overtake but surpass more developed ones. That 
happens in philosophy, as we know, as well as in economic and 
political development. Eighteenth-century France, for instance, 
owed the flourishing of its materialist philosophy not so much 
to its own historical past (philosophical included) as to the Eng- 
lish materialism of the seventeenth century and the other achieve: 
ments of England, more advanced at that time, on which the 
French Enlightenment was based. The past is involved in the 
shaping of the present, of course, but the latter is created by 
figures of the historical period who are by no means related to 
the historical past of their country in the same way. In this past, 
there is that which is perceived as underlying further develop- 
ment; there are also elements in it, of course, that it is neces- 
sary to overcome. 

The simplified conception of succession, according to which a 
past state determines the present, is theoretically based on the 
metaphysical interpretation of determinism that prevailed in 
science in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The materia- 
list conception of history finished with that Laplacian determi- 
nism long before it was overcome in natural science. 

The past is not in the grip of a given generation, of course; 
each generation, accepting or rejecting certain elements of the 
past, exercises historical choice as far as it can. The past can 
therefore only partly determine the present, because people are 
the product of circumstances only to the extent that the circum- 
stances are created by people themselves. That implies, of course, 
not only the generations that no longer exist. The dominance 
of the past over the present is not a universal law but a special 
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historical situation that is not by any means predetermined or 
conditioned by the past as such. Creativity is the decisive factor 
in realising historical continuity, and that applies just as much to 
philosophy as to art. 

The link between a succeeding stage of development of knowl- 
edge and the preceding one may be more or less direct in sci- 
ence and mathematics, even simple, at least where a discovery 
becomes possible only because of a preceding one. In philosophy 
such a ‘forced’ relation is simply impossible as a rule, because 
of the specific character of this form of theoretical knowledge 
and the corresponding specific character of philosophic develop- 
ment. 

Engels pointed out that ‘the manifold forms of Greek philo- 
sophy contain in embryo, in the nascent state, almost all the 
later modes of outlook on the world’.*® It is difficult to name 
any philosophical problem that has no relation, albeit remote, 
to problems raised more than two thousand years ago. Such a 
state of affairs can exist in the natural sciences only by way of 
exception. The development of natural science is characterised by 
the discovery of new, previously unknown objects, passage from 
one sphere of research to another, a constant broadening of the 
sphere of investigative quest, replacement of old, already solved 
problems by new ones amenable to resolution, the creation of 
new material means of knowledge thanks to which the existence 
of unknown phenomena is brought out, and so on. In natural 
science, therefore, there are final solutions, and quite exhausted 
problems that have been finished with once and for all, although 
it also happens that the resolved problems again become tasks 
requiring solution because of new scientific data. But what in 
fact is the exception in science often proves the rule in philoso- 
phy. The latter’s development, therefore, in particular the rise of 
new problems, is at the same time continuation of the investi- 
gation of matters that were noticed, and even quite definitely 
formulated, back in antiquity. 

Some philosophers, when stating the roots of modern philo- 
sophic problems in mankind’s remote past, interpret the history 
of philosophy as a cycle without perspective, an eternal coming 
back in circles. They thereby ignore the obvious fact that prob- 
lems noted or even definitely posed in the remote past, are rais- 
ed in a mew way, discussed, and solved in succeeding epochs, be- 
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cause it is impossible, strictly speaking, to say that they are 
the same problems. There is a development of problems posed 
in the past here, and because of that a posing of new problems 
not known in the past. No matter how essential it was that the 
most important philosophic problems arose already in the first 
epoch of the development of philosophy, it cannot be grounds 
in any way for reducing subsequent problems to preceding ones, 
let alone the original ones. Succession is a regular, natural pro- 
cess, but it should not be made an absolute. 

Certain philosophers on the contrary consider this unity of 
basic philosophic problems that arose back in antiquity not so 
much as a fact as an appearance of fact. As is to be expected, 
the phenomenon of succession in the history of philosophy is there- 
by clearly underestimated, and considered a secondary pheno- 
menon characterising not the original systems but only the rela- 
tions built up within a school between its founder and his dis- 
ciples. From that angle all original systems are a negation of 
continuity. And if we find, when comparing the great philosoph- 
ers, that they had something in common, that is to be explained 
not as succession but simply as a meeting of minds, when a phi- 
losopher of a later time discovers a fact of congeniality quite 
unexpectedly for himself. 

It will readily be understood that these two opposing concep- 
tions of succession are equally one-sided and therefore unsa- 
tisfactory. In the first case the historical process is interpreted 
in a spirit of the purest continuity, in the second discontinuity, 
relative independence, the moment of uniqueness, and the sub- 
jectivity of the philosopher are made absolutes. Historical suc- 
cession is a unity of discontinuity and continuity, of reiteration 
and uniqueness. It must consequently be understood as a crea- 
tive process that is characterised by a contradictory unity of the 
continuous and the discontinuous. The dialectics of succession 
also consists in its bearing its negation within itself, but of course 
a concrete negation, i.e. a special form of the connection of 
degrees of development. All that applies in particular to philo- 
sophical development, in which knowledge and creativity are 
inseparably linked. 

Historical succession is an indispensable, but at the same time 
insufficient condition for progressive development. For it also 
exists where development occurs as regress. It is therefore 
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understandable why the ideologists of reactionary classes some- 
times even absolutise succession, truckling to the past and con- 
demning any break with it and any revolutionary negation of 
a reactionary status quo. Marx back in 1842 exposed the reac- 
tionary romantic ‘historical school of law’, which justified feu- 
dal order, citing thousand-year-old tradition, a mode of life 
built up in time immemorial, and old customs whose origin was 
lost in the murk of history. Marxism counterposes a progressive, 
revolutionary conception of succession to the conservative, reac- 
tionary interpretation of it. That is why an essential element of 
the Marxian conception of succession as a progressive process 
is recognition of the legitimacy (in certain conditions, of course, 
whose necessity must be recognised and proved in practice) 
of a break with social forms that are historically outlived. 

The Communist revolution (Marx and Engels wrote) 

is the most radical rupture with traditional prop- 


erty relations; no wonder that its development in- 
volves the most radical rupture with traditional 


ideas.” 

The progressive development of knowledge, in contrast to 
the development of antagonistic social relations and the ideolo- 
gical forms corresponding to them, is characterised by a speci- 
fic link of discontinuity and continuity, since the revolutionary 
negation of the reactionary past is not a rejection of preceding 
productive forces and achievements of knowledge. Lenin char- 
acterised the progressive development of knowledge as a tran- 
sition from ignorance to knowledge, from some knowledge to 
other deeper knowledge, as the movement of knowledge from 
phenomenon to essence, from essence, so to say, of the first order 
to essence of the second and third order, and so on. Knowl- 
edge ascends from the concrete reflected in sense perceptions of 
the external world to the abstract, ie. to concepts and catego- 
ries that single out separate aspects, relations, and elements of 
reality, thus promoting its more definite, deeper reflection. But 
knowledge of concrete reality and its essential connections and 
relations is only achieved through a synthesis of abstractions, 
which represents the concrete as a theoretically cognisable unity 
of various aspects of the reality studied. While the ascent from 
the concrete to the abstract is a dismemberment of the whole 
under study into its component parts, aspects, relations, and 
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separate processes, the ascent from the abstract to the concrete 
is a theoretical reconstruction of the studied whole. But ‘we can 
never know the concrete completely. The infinite sum of gene- 
ral conceptions, laws, etc. gives the concrete in its complete- 
ness’. All these characteristics of progressively developing 
knowledge (characteristics that by no means exhaust the diver- 
sity of the process), undoubtedly apply to philosophy. The 
problem, however, consists in singling out the specific features 
of progress in philosophy that correspond to the qualitative dif- 
ference between it and other forms of cognitive activity. 

We said above that the truths discovered by any one philo- 
sophic system are constantly being disputed by others. It is the 
absence of generally accepted truths that casts doubt on wheth- 
er the concept of progress is applicable in this field of knowl- 
edge. What some philosophers consider and outstanding achieve- 
ment and gain of philosophical reason, othere on the contrary 
regard as its defeat. Manifold doctrines, moreover, constantly 
exist, and the confrontation between them makes it impossible 
to recognise a single criterion of progress even by those philo- 
saphers who believe that philosophic knowledge develops progres- 
sively, i.e. achieves an ever fuller, more profound and correct 
understanding during its development of what the object of its 
inquiries iss And when we allow for the fact that even the con- 
cept of social progress is usually characterised by present-day 
bourgeois philosophers and sociologists as ambivalent and un- 
verified, the difficulties that the historiography of philosophy 
comes up against when formulating the concept of progress and 
applying it in its own inquiries become al] the more indubitable. 

In the West German philosophical dictionary edited by Die- 
mer and Frenzel it is said that 


in philosophy ... there is no progress as it exists 
within the individual sciences, in which the 
old is outrun and overcome; there is only an ad- 
vance (Fortschreiten) to new questions and new 
views, clarification of which, however, is only pos- 
sible in the repetition of the past; philosophy is there- 
fore always actual, and a philosophical work can 
therefore be always alive and kicking.” 


That is a typical point of view of modern bourgeois philosophy, 
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carefully and correctly formulated but at the same time quite 
unambiguous. 

The American philosopher Gerber tried, in his article ‘Is 
There Progress in Philosophy?’, to clarify the very posing of the 
question semantically. A positive answer could mean (1) that 
there were cases when philosophical theses became truer, more 
fuller of content, more significant and substantiated, and (2) 
that the totality of philosophical theses, as the subject-matter 
of conviction, became truer and better substantiated that had 
been the case in preceding periods.** The first alternative, which 
relates to individual statements, is evaluated as quite possible; 
as for the second, which refers to some one doctrine or other, 
it is improbable. It is impossible, Gerber suggested, to answer 
the following type of question: is there a road from rationalism 
to empiricism, from logical positivism to linguistic analysis of 
progress that approximates to the truth? In the final analysis 
he inclined to the view of Sellars, that each time when there 
is a struggle of philosophic systems, it ends not in victory or 
defeat, but simply in a change in the situation or scene that 
makes it possible to formulate the questions more correctly, to 
give clearer answers to some of them, while at the same time 
eliminating certain others. 

The arguments of bourgeois philosophers about progress in 
philosophy (irrespective of whether they recognise such or deny 
it wholly or in part) suffer from the very essential fault that 
they ignore the fact of philosophy’s partisanship, i.e. claim to 
answer the question posed from an above-party, in fact non- 
existent, philosophical position. But a proper posing of this mat- 
ter should have a consciously partisan, consistently partisan char- 
acter. Dialectical materialism considers the development of ma- 
terialist and dialectical views the most important indicators of 
progress in philosophy. The Marxian philosopher evaluates 
idealist doctrines from that angle, refuting their fundamental 
tenets and at the same time bringing out, demystifying, and 
materialistically interpreting the rational ideas contained in each 
significant idealist philosophy. The philosophy of Marxism, by 
counterposing materialism to idealism, and dialectics to meta- 
physics, approaches evaluation of doctrines hostile to it Arsto- 
rically, fully allowing for their place in the development of 
knowledge, and in the ideological struggle in definite histori- 
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cal conditions. From the specific, historical standpoint it becomes 
understandable that the transition from the naive dialectics 
of antiquity to the metaphysical mode of thought that played 
a leading role in the development of empirical natural science 
in the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries was undoubtedly phi- 
losophical progress. Analysis of the specific historical conditions 
of the development of philosophy in modern times helps unravel 
the fact, enigmatic at first glance, that dialectics as a system, 
as dialectical logic, was developed within the context of idealist 
philosophy. Modern idealist philosophers interpret that as evi- 
dence of an indissoluble link between dialectics and idealism 
and, furthermore, as proof of the impossibility of materialist 
dialectics, in spite of the latter’s actual existence. They do not, 
moreover, concern themselves with the fact that dialectical idea- 
lism mystified and distorted the method it developed, which 
naturally threw doubt on the fruitfulness of idealist dialectics 
(which not only naturalists but also historians, economists, jurists, 
etc. have rejected). But close study of this circumstance, and 
likewise of the conditions of the rise of the theory of dialectics 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, shows that 
neither the development of science then, nor socio-economic 
reality had given grounds for a rational, scientific development 
of the dialectical method. When that real basis of scientific 
dialectics took shape, the idealists of the mid-nineteenth centu- 
ry rejected the dialectical tradition, and counterposed a new 
version of the metaphysical conception of development to it. 

The considerations set out above do not in the least, of course, 
disparage the historical merits of the idealists who systema- 
tically developed the theory of dialectics. On the contrary, they 
convincingly show that the transition from the metaphysical ma- 
terialism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to dialec- 
tical idealism, whose great exponent was Hegel, was undoubted 
progress in the development of philosophy. 

Marx and Engels evaluated vulgar materialism as a reaction- 
ary phenomenon in the philosophy of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. In that, however, they had in mind the most socio-econo- 
mically and culturally developed countries of Western Europe. 
In certain other countries, where feudal or semi-feudal rela- 
tions still prevailed, with the religious ideology corresponding to 
them, vulgar materialism played a certain progressive role, as 
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the historical] facts witness. The same must be said of the posi- 
tivism of Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer and their direct 
followers. This idealist-agnostic doctrine, whose reactionary role 
in France, Great Britain, and Germany in the middle and late 
nineteenth century is quite obvious, was counterposed by prog- 
ressive thinkers in certain comparatively backward countries to 
the predominant religious, idealist philosophy, whose defeat it 
promoted there. 

Progress, whatever its forms, is a profoundly contradictory 
process. But antagonistic social relations give forward develop- 
ment disruptive, anti-human, alienated and often even tragic 
forms. The primary accumulation of capital, brilliantly repro- 
duced and explained by Marx, is striking, but by no means 
exceptional example of antagunistic progress. The historical 
experience of today is no less indicative, as is witnessed by scien- 
tific and technical progress under state monopoly capitalism. 

It would be naive to think that the antagonistic contradic- 
tions of social progress are reflected only in philosophy, i.e. are 
not contradictions of its own development. Marx and Engels 
characterised preceding philosophy as an alienated form of 
social consciousness. And it was precisely as alienated conscious- 
ness that philosophy performs its ideological: function in anta- 
gonistic class society. In that quality it enters into complex, an- 
tagonistic relations with social practice on the one hand, and with 
other forms of socia] consciousness and non-philosophic inquiry on 
the other. Allowing for that real historical] context we must regard 
the development of philosophic knowledge from the sociological 
angle as well as the epistemological]. The dialectics of truth and 
error, for instance, which is traceable in the development of each 
special science, takes on special, usually even paradoxical forms in 
the history of philosophy; a considerable part of the great discover- 
jes in it were made in an inadequate way, i.e. in the form of 
errors and fallacies liable to refutation. The famous aporias of 
Zenon of Elea are a remarkable example of profoundly dialec- 
tical truths expressed in an obviously false way. It is important 
to understand that this fact, which might well be called the 
‘Zenon phenomenon’, was not a chance phenomenon, but an 
inevitable one in the history of philosophy (especially pre-Marx- 
ian philosophy) and that we have here not an exception, but 
the rule, the pattern of the establishing of truth, which clari- 
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fies its own content and acquires an adequate mode of expres- 
sion only through protracted historical development. Fallacies 
(of course not every error) appear at every stage in the devel- 
opment of philosophy as possible, intentional truths, riddles, 
and insights, 

Only a dialectical or rather dialectical-materialist examina- 
tion of separate philosophical theses and systems of philosophy 
enables us to bring out the truth contained in them and to ap- 
preciate their real social (progressive or reactionary) content and 
significance. And that appreciation requires demarcating and 
concretisation, as a rule, because one and the same philosophy 
frequently contains both progressive and reactionary views, by 
virtue of qualitatively different historical circumstances that are 
interwoven with one another at every stage. That applies not just 
to eclectic views or to philosophical theories that reflect class com- 
promises. Jean Jacques Rousseau was a most revolutionary spokes- 
man of the French bourgeois Enlightenment, but he saw his 
ideal in the past, condemned civilisation, the development of 
culture, and progress. But this critique of civilisation, culture, 
and progress had an essentially revolutionary character because 
its emotional quality expressed the necessity of a revolutionary 
annihilation of ‘unnatural’ feudal relations in a very categori- 
cal way. 

It is thus necessary to approach not only the opposition of 
truth and error dialectically, but also appreciation of the oppo- 
sition between progressive and reactionary doctrines (whether 
of philosophies that are opposed to each other or of contradic- 
tory tendencies within one and the same philosophy). Marxism 
does not limit itself just to demarcation of the progressive and 
the reactionary; it regards them in development in their concrete, 
historical relations with each other, separating appearance 
from essence, the subjective from the objective, and so on. 

Several bourgeois philosophers, for example, the Neokantian 
Leonard Nelson, in fact draw a line between progressive and 
reactionary philosophies but Nelson does not, however, link the 
progressive and the reactionary with the fundamental antithe- 
sis of materialism and idealism, or the struggle between these 
main trends. Demarcation of the progressive and reactionary 
social content of philosophies is even more foreign to him. His 
main indicators of progress in philosophy are ideas that antici- 
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pate the theses of Kant’s philosophy, that come close to the 
Kantian posing of philosophic problems to one degree or other. 
Everything foreign, opposed, and hostile to Kantianism is cor- 
respondingly appraised by the Neokantian standard elected by 
Nelson as movement backward, regress. 

The Marxian conception of the relation of the progressive 
and reactionary is incompatible in principle with the one-sided, 
one-dimensional characterisation of the historical process (includ- 
ing that of the history of philosophy). Marx and Engels consid- 
ered a simple description of preceding socialism to be unsound 
in principle. In the Communist Manifesto they singled out the 
critical, utopian socialism of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen, 
which they contrasted to feudal socialism, bourgeois socialism, 
and petty-bourgeois socialism, characterising all these as reac- 
tionary. It was not utopian socialism in general that formed one 
of the theoretical sources of Marxism, but only its historically 
determined form. As Marx and Engels pointed out, the social 
role of critical utopian socialism did not remain unchanged; its 
progressive character was in inverse proportion to socio-histori- 
cal development. 


Therefore, although the originators of these systems 
were, in many respects, revolutionary, their disci- 
ples have, in every case, formed mere reactionary 
sects. They hold fast by the original view of their 
masters, in opposition to the progressive historical 
development of the proletariat.” 


These arguments are of immense methodological significance 
for the theory of the historical process of philosophy as a 
whole, and for understanding progress in philosophy in particu- 
lar, since the opposition of progress and reaction in this field 
does not usually get direct socio-political expression. It would be 
a mistake, for example, to suppose that idealism by its nature is 
the ideology of conservative or reactionary classes. At every stage 
there is an opposition of materialism and idealism within one 
and the same ideology, e.g. bourgeois. To suppose that the oppo- 
sition of the progressive and reactionary in philosophy coincides 
directly with the antithesis of materialism and idealism, of di- 
alectics and metaphysics, would be an overt simplification of the 
tasks of historical inquiry in philosophy. Metaphysical materia- 
lism, which played an outstanding progressive role in the period 
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of mechanistic science, frequently proves to be a conservative 
doctrine in our day incapable in the least of recognising new 
laws, patterns, and regularities. Metaphysically thinking mate- 
rialists come into conflict with the modern essentially dialecti- 
cal discoveries of science. And some of them wage a struggle 
against dialectics. 

Specific historical analysis indicates that idealism played a 
leading role in the development of philosophical knowledge 
when it functioned as the ideology of progressive classes. The 
idealist Rousseau was undoubtedly a more revolutionary thinker 
than the materialists La Mettrie, Holbach, and Helvetius. Aris- 
totle was an idealist but his critique of the ideas of Plato was 
a critique of idealism in general, as Lenin remarked. The point, 
of course, concerns the objective content and meaning of his 
critique of idealism, since Aristotle was subjectively trying to 
counterpose his own idealism to Platonism. But that circums- 
tance not only does not disparage the historical significance of 
this fact, but on the contrary heightens it. 

Dialectical idealism, Lenin pointed out, was closer to Marxi- 
an philosophy than metaphysical materialism. That conclusion, 
however, does not in the least belittle the irreconcilable opposition 
of materialism to idealism, since what brings dialectical idea- 
lism close to the scientific, philosophical outlook of Marxism, 
is dialectics, materialistically reworked in the philosophy of 
Marxism. Lenin’s thesis indicates (1) that the metaphysical mode 
of thought (including that on a materialist basis) has histo- 
rically outlived itself, and is incompatible with a modern out- 
look upon the world. (2) It says that outstanding progress of phi- 
losophical knowledge was made within the context of certain 
idealist systems. 

Lenin systematically developed the principle of the partisan- 
ship of philosophy, the principle of an irreconcilable materia- 
list struggle against idealism and any concession to idealist phi- 
losophising. But he never regarded idealism as a historical ac- 
cident, misunderstanding, or subjective orientation of individual 
philosophising subjects. (1) From his point of view idealism was 
an ideological phenomenon that had the same deep social roots 
as religion (which was the original source of idealist philosophy 
both historically and logically). (2) Idealism was a historically 
inevitable form of the development of knowledge (in the condi- 
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tions of antagonistic class society), that existed not only in phi- 
losophy (in which it formed a main trend) but to some extent 
also in other realms of investigative activity. Lenin developed 
the doctrine of the epistemological roots of idealism, which is 
one of the principles of the Marxian theory of the historical 
process of philosophy. This doctrine helps single out and demys- 
tify the valuable ideas expressed, and sometimes systematically 
developed by outstanding idealist philosophers. The job of re- 
working Hegel’s idealist dialectics in a materialist way, to which 
Lenin attached paramount importance, can only be correctly 
understood as a task of irreconcilable struggle against idealism, 
which is crowned with success precisely because dialectics has 
become a scientific, philosophical theory of development, thanks 
to materialism, a theory applicable in all fields of inquiry. 

Thanks to the dialectical materialist conception of the speci- 
fic nature of philosophical progress (which often acquires para- 
doxical forms), the difficulties that metaphysically thinking in- 
vestigators of the historical process of philosophy inevitably 
come up against disappear. The American philosopher Gerber, 
mentioned above, claims that it is impossible to decide definite- 
ly whether the path from Kant to Fichte was actual progress 
in philosophy. If we abstract this essential stage of philosophi- 
cal development from real dialectics, of course, it is impossible 
to answer his question. But if we make the contradictions of 
that process the object of inquiry, then the answer to this task 
of the history of philosophy proves to be a conclusion of such an 
inquiry. 

Fichte was a direct continuer of Kant’s philosophy. That, how- 
ever, does not imply that Fichteanism was the sole possible 
mode of continuing and developing the ‘critical philosophy’. 
Reinhold, too, was a direct continuer of it, not to mention the 
orthodox Kantians. Some of Kant’s continuers subjected the 
materialist tendency of his doctrine to criticism; others, on the 
contrary, defended and substantiated that trend. Fichte criticis- 
ed Kant from the right, from the standpoint of a more consis- 
tent idealism, which rejected any materialist assumptions and 
put a speculative abstraction, the not-Ego, in the place of 
things that cause our sensations, which depended upon, was en- 
gendered and determined by the Ego, the absolute subject. What 
made Fichte Kant’s most eminent continuer? The fact that he 
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attached a positive content to Kant’s transcendental dialectic 
and thereby became the founder of dialectical idealism, the 
thinker who first created the theory of dialectics and developed 
a system of dialectical views and a dialectical logic. 

By his doctrine of transcendental logic, which investigated 
cognitive forms of thought, Kant raised the question of the 
need to create a new logic different from the traditional formal 
one. But his conception of ‘transcendental logic’ had a negative 
character. He interpreted dialectics as a logic of errors that were 
characterised as quite inevitable by virtue of the very nature of 
knowledge, to which only phenomena, but not ‘things-in-them- 
selves’ were accessible. He thus made agnosticism the basis of his 
negative dialectics. Fichte rejected Kant’s agnosticism, but along 
with it the assumption of ‘things-in-themselves’ existing irres- 
pective of knowledge. He consequently shared the Kantian il- 
lusion that the object of knowledge was created by the knowing 
subject, humanity. Unlike Kant, however, Fichte brought prac- 
tical activity to the fore, considering it the determinant basis of 
knowledge. Idealism, of course, as Marx pointed out, ‘does not know 
real, sensuous activity as such’.*? Yet Fichte’s subjective idealism, 
since it inquired into the real content of practical activity, led 
to the discovery of several philosophic truths whose value can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

According to Fichte’s doctrine, mankind itself creates the con- 
ditions that determine its development. The path that led him 
to this anticipation of the initial thesis of historical materialism, 
brilliant in spite of its speculative abstraction, was highly cont- 
radictory. According to his initial basic principle the absolute 
Ego (largely coinciding with the concept of humanity in the 
full volume of its possible, i.e. still unachieved, development) 
posited itself. But the self-assumption presumed conditions dif- 
ferent from its own existence, counterposed to it, and having to 
be surmounted. There was consequently a not-Ego. The second 
basic principle of Fichte’s system was: Ego posits not-Ego. But 
for that to be possible, the not Ego must already exist; its as- 
sumption cannot be its origin. In short, not only did the 
self determination of the subject presuppose the existence 
of an object, but reality also, by assuming the object, 
had some object as its precondition. Fichte’s third principle, 
which was a synthesis of thesis and antithesis, a negation of the 
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negation, therefore stated that the Ego only partially presumed 
the not-Ego, since the not-Ego partially posited the Ego. In the 
sphere of social relations the subjective and objective are actual- 
ly inseparable from one another, i.e. men are determined by 
circumstances, since they create them. Such are the productive 
forces, created by generations following one another in succes- 
sion and, therefore, naturally independent of the generation that 
received them as its heritage. 

Metaphysical materialists who proclaimed that men them- 
selves made their history, as a counterweight to the theological 
outlook could not prove this proposition, since they assumed 
that external nature, just like the nature of men themselves, de- 
termined their way of life and so the perennial fate of mankind. 
Fichte himself, who made the dialectics of the subjective and 
objective, and practice as a process of the exteriorisation of the 
subjective and interiorisation of the objective, the subject of his 
inquiries, came close to an understanding of the specific objec- 
tivity of the social, but as a subjective idealist he extended the 
specific characteristic of the social to everything that existed in 
general. The result of his extrapolation of the social to the na- 
tural was an idealist distortion of both the former and the 
latter, negation of the independence of objective reality from 
the absolute Ego, i.e. an obvious blind alley. 

We shall not examine the other features of Fichte’s doctrine 
that distinguish it from Kant’s philosophy, since what we have 
said above is quite adequate to show unambiguously that the 
transition from Kant to Fichte was undoubted progress in the 
development of philosophic knowledge. But that only comes out 
with a definite approach to the process of philosophic history, 
i.e. given its dialectical-materialist interpretation. It is also clear 
that since progress took place within the context of an idealist 
philosophy, whose premisses were obviously false, it did not ex- 
clude regression, movement backward, and negative moments 
and consequences. Fichte’s rejection of ‘things-in-themselves’ 
(which he mistakenly identified with agnosticism) became the 
source of manifold harmful errors and completely artificial con- 
structs in his own system of philosophy. On the one hand, he 
recognised that self-assuming activity of the subject was impos- 
sible without an external reality existing irrespective of the sub- 
ject. On the other hand, he demonstrated that the self-positing 
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subject was only possible because the Ego posited a notEgo. 
Fichte was conscious that the object of knowledge was not redu- 
cible to knowledge that corresponded to the object, and was 
only, therefore, knowledge. But by denying objective reality he 
was forced to construe the object of knowledge, and even more 
to deduce sensations as the primary material of knowledge. 

The Fichtean absolute subject, Marx and Engels pointed out, 
was a metaphysically, idealistically developed subject in its iso- 
lation from nature. Hegel tried to overcome this defect of Fichte’s 
doctrine, and to synthesise the absolute subject with an idealist 
interpretation of the Spinozean concept of substance. The unity 
of the two, according to him, formed the developing substance, 
the substance-subject, the Absolute Spirit. His dialectical idealism 
was undoubted progress compared with the doctrine of Fichte 
and other precursors of absolute idealism. At the same time, as 
Lenin remarked, Hegel’s system had taken in all the contradic- 
tions of the idealist doctrine immediately preceding it (and left 
them in essence unresolved). 

Our conception of the progressive development of philosophy 
would be very one-sided if we did now allow for the fact that 
progress in this field of development is not continuous. In it, to 
a greater extent than in any other realm of man’s spiritual affairs 
there is unevenness. Hegel made a mystery of the fact that vari- 
ous lands and nations had been involved in this process to vary- 
ing degrees over the two thousand years of the history of phi- 
losophy. While rejecting his errors and the reactionary conclu- 
sions associated with them, we are, at the same time, far from 
underrating the outstanding role of separate nations in the de- 
velopment of philosophy in certain historical periods. Engels 
noted that the crisis in the metaphysical mode of thought was 
one of the reasons 

why we are compelled in philosophy as in so many 
other spheres to return again and again to the 
achievements of that small people whose universal 
talents and activity assured it a place in the history 


of human development that no other people can 
ever claim.” 


In the history of the sciences, especially of natural science, there 
are qualitatively different historical periods: epochs of accele- 
rated development and revolutionary changes, and on the other 
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hand, periods of slowing down, even of decline. That variety 
of states is even more typical of philosophy, since inquiry is more 
or less directly combined in it with performance of an ideolo- 
gical function. 

The conditions of philosophical development in an antago- 
nistic class society inevitably give rise to crises, regression, and 
a descending line of development. Lenin wrote that it was un- 
scientific and undialectic to present world history without sig- 
nificant, sometimes immense leaps backward. That also applies 
to the history of philosophy, perhaps even more than to other 
aspects of social development. 

One of the tasks of historical inquiry in philosophy is to bring 
out and scientifically explain the principal epochs of develop- 
ment of philosophic knowledge, when philosophy has been enrich- 
ed over comparatively short periods by outstanding achieve- 
ments. Engels in particular singled out epochs of the ideolo- 
gical preparation of social revolutions as the most fruitful peri- 
ods of philosophic development. Such, for example, was the phi- 
losophy of the early bourgeois revolutions, ie. mainly the phi- 
losophy of the seventeenth century, whose great representatives 
(Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hobbes, and Locke) brought 
about a revival, renewal, and reconstruction of philosophy cor- 
responding to the radical socio-economic shifts that were taking 
place at that time, the formation of a new mode of production, 
and the rise and development of the science of modern times. 

Engels remarked, further, that the bourgeois revolution in 
France in the eighteenth century was preceded by a philoso phi- 
cal revolution, the French Enlightenment, whose liberating influ- 
ence was enormous. 

The great men, who in France prepared men’s 
minds for the coming revolution, were themselves 
extreme revolutionaries. They recognised no exter 
nal authority of any kind whatever. Religion, a na 
tura! science, society, political institutions—every 
thing was subjected to the most unsparing criticism; 
everything must justify its existence before the judg 
ment-seat of reason or give up existence.” 
Scientific socialism as a theory, whose necessary premiss is the 
accumulation, of previous ideas, is (Engels said) ‘a more logical 
extension of the principles laid down by the great French phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth century’.”° 
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German classical philosophy from Kant to Hegel and Feuer- 
bach was also a philosophical revolution, whose principal achieve- 
ment was the systematic development of dialectics (true, on a 
false, idealist basis). The significance of that revolution in the his- 
torical preparation of Marxism is well known. 

It is very indicative, from the standpoint of the sociological 
description of progress in philosophy, that bourgeois philosophy 
in the period that followed consolidation of the capitalist mode 
of production, became ideologically conservative and more and 
more limited in its theoretical content. In French philosophy of 
the nineteenth century we do not find any significant continuers 
of the great ideas of the bourgeois Enlightenment. German 
bourgeois philosophy of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury does not compare in any way, of course, with its predeces- 
sors. The real continuer of the great ideas of classical bourgeois 
philosophy is Marxism. As for the bourgeois philosophy of our 
century, it is a renunciation of the progressive ideas of its histo- 
rical past. 

The decline of bourgeois philosophy began in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The philosophers who most clearly ex- 
pressed this historical process were Schopenhauer, Comte, and 
Kierkegaard. Modern bourgeois philosophers (neopositivists, exist- 
entialists, and irrationalists in general) are more or less direct 
continuers of these thinkers. The fact that they continue to have 
a considerable influence on present-day bourgeois philosophy 
helps us correctly understand the significance of their doctrines. 
It would be a simplification, both theoretical and ideological, to 
treat them as insignificant spokesmen of philosophy. It would 
be more correct to define them as outstanding spokesmen of 
bourgeois philosophy in the epoch of its crisis, since they most 
adequately expressed the bourgeoisie’s disavowal and renuncia- 
tion of the progressive ideals of their historical youth. The same 
should be said of the principal philosophers of present-day cap- 
italist society. 

The descending line of development of capitalism is a very 
complicated, heterogeneous, contradictory process. Lenin des- 
cribed imperialism as the highest stage of capitalist development, 
for which an unequally higher level of development of the pro- 
ductive forces compared with the preceding epoch was typical, 
and also an acceleration of scientific and technical progress in 
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certain spheres of production (especially in war industry), and 
at the same time an intensification of the retarding role of cap- 
italist relations of production, as a whole, a decay of bourgeois 
ideology, a sharpening of the antagonisms inherent in the capi- 
talist system, and so on. His evaluation of the imperialist stage 
thus allowed for the qualitatively different trends of develop- 
ment of capitalism, including its mutually exclusive ones. His 
definition of imperialism is a synthesis of various determinations. 
Evaluation of the descending line of development of bourgeois 
philosophy must be the same. 

We must note, when characterising modern positivism, for 
exarople, that it discusses inherent epistemological problems or- 
ganically associated with twentieth-century advances in science. 
The posing of these problems, the analysis of their content, and 
the concrete investigations of the structure of scientific theories 
all have to be considered positive moments of philosophic devel- 
opment, in spite of the unsoundness of its subjective, agnostic 
premisses. But the neopositivist ‘philosophy of science’ not only 
has not answered the problems it raised, but has driven the 
theory of knowledge up a blind alley (which the most eminent 
spokesmen of this tendency have been compelled in the end to 
admit). The whole history of neopositivist philosophising has 
convincingly brought out contradictions splitting it from top to 
bottom, the failure of all attempts to resolve these contradictions, 
correct the errors disclosed and substitute theses that have shown 
themselves to be unsound by new, more acceptable ones. We 
can say without exaggeration that the history of neopositivism 
is its continuous refutation, the discrediting of all attempts to 
create a scientific epistemology starting from essentially Hume- 
an subjective-agnostic premisses. That fact represents a certain 
positive result in the historical process of rooting out philoso- 
phic errors, fallacies, and prejudices. 

Everything we have said about neopositivism is applicable 
mutatis mutandts to other currents in present-day bourgeois phi- 
losophy. Existentialism, for instance, has dramatically reflected 
the critical situation being experienced by modern capitalist so- 
ciety. Existentialist philosophising reproduces the sick bourgeois 
consciousness that has lost its ideals, rational orientation, and 
belief that human affairs have by no means lost their sense. It 
would be a serious error to underestimate the significance of 
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existentialism as an ideological phenomenon really characteris- 
ing the putrefaction of the capitalist system. This ‘philosophy of 
crisis’ is a necessary expression of the spiritual crisis of capitalist 
society and, moreover, its clearest, most convincing expression 
compared with other philosophic (and non-philosophic) mani- 
festations of the contemporary bourgeois social consciousness. In 
that sense existentialism has interpreted traditional philosophic 
problems in a new way (for example the problem of life and 
death, freedom, the individual and society, the meaning of life), 
has radicalised the posing of separate problems that occupied a 
comparatively small place in classical capitalist philosophy (ali- 
enation, the subjectivity of emotionalism), describes the contra- 
dictions of the individual consciousness in the conditions of a so- 
ciety in which the alienated products of human activity have 
become the supreme, universal values. All those circumstances, 
taken unrelated to how existentialists answer the questions they 
raise, should perhaps be evaluated as a positive moment in the 
development of modern bourgeois philosophy. One must not 
forget, of course, that existentialism criticises bourgeois society 
from the right, that it recognises the crisis of a historically def- 
inite, viz. capitalist system and depicts it as a crisis of human 
existence in general. That is why existentialist philosophy, in 
spite of its inherent, romantic anti capitalism, proves ultimately 
to be a refined, indirect apology of capitalism. 

The forms of the progressive development of philosophy are 
manifold. It is by no means the aim of this chapter to sum up 
the results of inquiry into this whole variety (research that still 
remains one of the unresolved tasks of philosophical historiogra- 
phy). Our aim here is simply to clarify the many-faceted richness 
of content of the concept of progress in relation to the develop- 
ment of philosophy, and to bring out its most typical features. 

The fact that neopositivism, existentialism, and other idealist 
doctrines of the twentieth century have failed when tackling the 
questions they raised, and that those doctrines are rejected by 
many bourgeois philosophers who, however, are unable to coun- 
terpose ones of richer content to them, is both an expression of 
the crisis of idealism and a moment of progressive development 
in the philosophy of today. The decline of idealist philosophy, an 
impressive expression of which is modern idealists’ open denial 
of idealist philosophising (in fact they only reject preceding ide- 
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alist doctrines, including historically justified progreasve ones), 
represents certain progress, although expressed in the form of an 
illusory negation that is not in fact a real one. The discrediting 
of idealism is, however, evident, in spite of the rise of more re- 
fined forms of idealist philosophising. Suffice it to say that even 
Neothomists—philosophers of a religious trend—declare them- 
selves to be opponents of idealism, Claude Tresmontant, for in- 
stance, asserts that 
Christian thought is not an idealiam. But, according 
to the Christian philosophy, matter, which exists, is 
not the sole thing that exists, and is not uncreated, 
and is not ontologically sufficient.” 

In the struggle between materialism and idealism this illusory 
idealist disavowal of idealism is evidence, indirect if not direct, 
of the growing superiority of materialist philosophy, and of its 
inevitable and final victory. 

The attempts, typical of bourgeois philosophy in the epoch 
of imperialism, to eliminate the basic philosophic question must 
also be considered from that angle, attempts aimed at repudiat- 
ing the alternative it formulates, at a direct opposing of the main 
philosophic trends, and so to avoid recognising that the sole 
exhaustive alternative to idealism can only be materialism.” 
Lenin exposed the reactionary character of these attempts back 
at the beginning of the century. One cannot help seeing, how- 
ever, that these reactionary hankerings were caused by real 
progress, and development of a materialist, primarily dialectical- 
materialist world outlook. 

The diversity of the progressive development of philosophy 
thus finds its necessary expression in the general, but at the same 
time historically conditioned forms of its existence. It would be 
an oversimplification to suppose that progress is simply passage 
from the less perfected, less true to the more perfected, more true. 
Even the passage from ignorance to knowledge, from one know!- 
edge to another, deeper one, does not adequately characterise 
the specific nature and diversity of progress in philosophy. The 
basic thing in the features of the historical process in philosophy 
is above all the transition from one system of views to another, 
corresponding to the altered historical conditions and new epoch 
in mankind’s history. Bourgeois philosophy took the place of 
feudal not just because it was better or gave more correct an- 
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swers to the questions posed by its predecessors. It largely reject- 
ed those question, or in any case, essentially transformed them, 
and put forward new ones, whose posing, and the answers to 
which, reflected the social needs of the new epoch, the ad- 
vances of science, and the secularisation of society’s affairs. That, 
too, was undoubted progress, in spite of all the fallacies and 
class limitations of bourgeois philosophers. Since philosophy is 
the self-consciousness of a historically determined epoch (at any 
stage of its development), its progressive development finds 
natural expression in a _ theoretical content that more or 
less adequately reflects the transition to the new epoch, its 
inherent social needs, driving forces, and perspectives for social 
Progress. 

One of the principal general forms of progress in philosophy 
is the historically induced change in its subject-matter, range of 
basic questions. Since we have already spoken of that to some 
extent in earlier chapters, we shall limit ourselves here simply 
to some remarks of a principled character. The line between 
philosophies and the specific, fundamental sciences and the iso- 
lating of the latter, are a highly progressive process through 
which special scientific methods of research are developed more 
and more successfully, on the one hand, and the premisses and 
preconditions are built up, on the other, for converting philo- 
sophy into a scientific world outlook whose significance for the 
special sciences (in particular the fundamental ones) cannot be 
exaggerated. 

The contradictions of antagonistic class society, which get 
their ideological reflection in the antithesis of science and reli- 
gion, and likewise the specific contradictions that characterise the 
qualitatively different fields (and forms) of knowledge, result 
in that the line between philosophy and the special sciences is 
being drawn by development of the opposition between philoso- 
phy and non-philosophic investigative activity. That opposition 
characterises the attitude of idealism, in particular, to the nat- 
ural sciences. Idealism inevitably comes into conflict with nat- 
ural science, whose premisses and conclusions have a materialist 
(though not always consciously materialist) character. Material- 
ist philosophy (metaphystcal materialism), incidentally, is also 
in fact opposed to non-philosophic inquiry (whose achievements 
by their nature cannot be final, excluding further investigation 
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of the results of knowledge), since it develops as the ‘science of 
science’, i.e. a system of supreme absolute truths allegedly in- 
dependent of the following development of knowledge. 

Detailed, thorough analysis of the opposition of philosophy to 
non-philosophic activity (both theoretical and practical) allows 
us to conclude that it was not a subjective orientation of philo- 
sophers. It had its historical justification, as is obvious in parti- 
cular from the example of German classical idealism, whose 
most important achievement was the development of dialectics. 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel were very far from underestimating 
science when they counterposed philosophy to non-philosophic 
inquiries, and from counterposing a ‘suprascientific’ summing-up 
of reality to the sciences. They counterposed philosophy predo- 
minantly to empirical naturad science, justifying (true in a false 
idealist form) the need for theoretical scientific knowledge and 
a scientific philosophy (philosophic science) corresponding to it, 
which they strove to create. Idealism made it impossible to cope 
with that, but the development of dialectics was one of the most 
important steps in the historical preparation of its solution. When 
historically evaluating the opposition of philosophy to non-phi- 
losophic activity in the form in which it existed in the pre-Marx- 
ian epoch, we cannot help concluding that it played a certain 
progressive role. In doing so we must, of course, remember the 
limited character, duality, and one-sidedness of progress in an- 
tagonistic class society. But this opposition has lost its historical 
justification since the advent of Marxism, because the latter has 
created a scientific, philosophic outlook upon the world, a prin- 
ciple of which is the unity of philosophic and non-philosophic 
theoretical inquiries, and likewise a unity of philosophy and ad- 
vanced social practice. 

In our day the counterposing of philosophy to non-philosophic 
theory and practice is an anachronism, like the counterposing 
of scientific research to philosophy (not to idealist philosophising, 
but to any philosophy in general), so characteristic of every kind 
of neopositivism. The powerful integrative processes taking place 
in modern science are evidence that the change in the subject- 
matter of philosophy (and so the change in its place in the sys- 
tem of scientific knowledge) is of immense progressive signifi- 
cance precisely because of the creation and development of the 
Marxian scientific-philosophic world outlook. 
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The history of philosophy knows many revolutionary upheavals 
whose outstanding significance was repeatedly stressed by the 
founders of Marxism. They pointed out, in particular, that the so- 
cio-political revolutions in France in the eighteenth century had 
been preceded by a philosophical revolution, the French Enlighten- 
ment, which was the ideological preparation for a revolution- 
ary bourgeois transformation. The bourgeois revolution in Ger- 
many was also preceded by a philosophical revolution, German 
classical philosophy, which became one of the theoretical sour- 
ces of Marxism. 

The revolutionary upheaval made in philosophy by Marxism 
differs in principle from all the preceding philosophical revolu- 
tions, which, because of their class limitations could not put 
an end to either the idealist interpretation of the world or the 
metaphysical mode of thought. Those revolutions also could not 
surmount the historically established opposition of philosophic 
inquiry and non-philosophic activity (both theoretical and 
practical). Philosophy only assimilated, comprehended, and theo- 
retically generalised the achievements of the natural and social 
sciences to a very limited extent. And it was even less able to 
substantiate social practice theoretically, in particular revolu- 
tionary, practical activity. Its interaction with the special scien- 
ces was confined to a narrow range of problems; their joint work 
on general problems as a rule had an episodic character. The 
outstanding achievements of natural science, of whose ideologi- 
cal significance there is no doubt, were far from always per- 
ceived and assimilated by philosophic thought. Philosophy’s many 
outstanding achievements went essentially unnoticed in the sci- 
ences of nature and society. In that connection the following 
remark of Engels’ is pertinent: 


Propositions which were advanced in philosophy cen- 
turies ago, which often enough have long been dis- 
posed of philosophically, are frequently put for- 
ward by theorising natural scientists as brand-new 
wisdom and even become fashionable for a while.” 


The great philosophical revolution that resulted from the rise 
of dialectical and historical materialism, by putting an end to 
the opposing of philosophy to non-philosophic activity, signified 
the creation of a world outlook of a new type, a philosophical, and 
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at the same time scientific outlook upon the world. The oppos- 
ing of philosophy to scientific inquiry to which idealism attach- 
ed paramount importance even when it proclaimed it to be 
its task to create a philosophical science (Science with a capi- 
tal, the sole and absolute science), was completely overcome. In 
place of it was put a conscious unity of philosophy and the spe- 
cial sciences, and their creative collaboration, the need for which 
is especially obvious in our day when interdiscipline, complex re- 
search has acquired paramount importance. 

The scientific, philosophical world outlook created by Marx- 
ism is a most general theory that is very closely connected with 
social practice, the link having, moreover, a conscious, creatively 
comprehended, investigative, concrete character. In that sense the 
philosophy of Marxism, as we have already said above, is a ne- 
gation of philosophy in the old sense of the word. We must 
stress, moreover, that the Marxian negation of  tra- 
ditional philosophy is a negation of the negation, i.e. the crea- 
tion of a philosophy of a fundamentally new type. Traditional 
philosophy opposed itself to non-philosophic theory and prac- 
tice. But it was linked, of course, with the development of the nat- 
ural and social sciences, although the link did not have a sys- 
tematic, consistent character, was not joint investigative activi- 
ty. Traditional philosophy, it goes without saying, was also link- 
ed with social practice, but it lacked consciousness of the fact, 
and likewise understanding of the role of practice in man’s spi- 
ritual, especially philosophic development. It is also clear that 
this philosophy performed a certain ideological function, but 
there was no conscious development of its ideological content. 
All these defects of pre-Marxian philosophy were overcome by 
dialectical and historical materialism. 

The essence of the dialectical negation of philosophy in the 
old sense of the word thus consisted in negation of a form of 
philosophy (plus the illusions, traditions, and fallacies associated 
with it) that had outlived itself, which, however, presupposed the 
preservation, reworking, and development of everything valua- 
ble, full of content, and true in mankind’s philosophical develop- 
ment. It would therefore be a very gross error to counterpose the 
Marxian negation of philosophy in the old sense of the word and 
critical, scientifically substantiated assimilation of the philosophic 
heritage to one another. No philosophy of the past was distinguish- 
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ed by a capacity to master the achievements of preceding de- 
velopment to the extent, that Marxism can. Hegel, who consider- 
ed his system the sum total of all mankind’s preceding intellec- 
tual development, in fact was not able to resolve the imposing 
tasks he set himself, because he excluded all materialism from 
the history of philosophy and could not tie up the development 
of philosophical knowledge organically with scientific and socio- 
economic development. The real sum total of mankind’s intel- 
lectual development, and the all round critical generalisation of 
man’s achievements both in the realm of philosophy and in other 
spheres of scientific and practical activity, is Marxism as a 
whole, and dialectical and historical materialism in particular. 

The outstanding achievements of pre-Marxian philosophy were, 
on the one hand, the materialist conception of nature, and on 
the other, dialectics as a theory of development, epistemology, 
and logic. But the materialist conception of nature developed by 
the materialists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
a basically metaphysical character. In addition it limited the 
competence of materialism to the study of nature, ie. did not 
extend it to the sphere of social phenomena. As for dialectics, 
it was an idealist method, at least in its developed, systematic 
form, i.e. was incompatible in principle with the materialist con- 
ception of nature. 

Marx and Engels reinterpreted idealist dialectics matertalisti- 
cally, and converted it into a scientific, philosophic method need- 
ed by any theoretical inquiry, and not just by philosophy. They 
reworked preceding materialist philosophy dialectically, freeing 
it of its limited metaphysical character, and putting an end to the 
ambivalence of the old materialist outlook, by creating a mate- 
rialist conception of history, historical materialism. 

The revolution in philosophy effected by Marxism is the ful- 
lest and most adequate expression of development. The philoso- 
phy of Marxism is not simply a critical summing up of all man- 
kind’s preceding philosophic development (and not only philo- 
sophic). It is the developing result, i.e. a developing philosophic 
system that changes its form and enriches its content in the 
course of society’s development, on the basis of new historical 
experience and the achievements of the natural and social sci- 
ences. This difference in principle of Marxian philosophy from 
all preceding (and now existing) philosophic systems points to a 
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completely new type of progressive development alien to non- 
Marxian philosophy. 

Leninism is the contemporary, highest level in the develop- 
ment of Marxism as a whole and of Marxian philosophy in par- 
ticular. By studying the paths and means by which Lenin gene- 
ralised historical experience and the achievements of natural sci- 
ence, we get a graphic picture of the organic development of 
the scientific philosophic outlook upon the world on its own the- 
oretical basis. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy thus, by the very fact of its exist- 
ence and development, marks the beginning of a new era in 
mankind’s philosophic development. Such are the principal fea- 
tures of the historical process of philosophy. 
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Conclusion 


The starting point for theoretical inquiry into the historical 
process of philosophy is analysis of the concept of world outlook 
as a phenomenon of the spiritual life of society varied in both 
its forms and its content. Philosophy is by no means the first 
world outlook historically; on the contrary, it arose and devel- 
oped as one distinct from the original, spontaneously formed 
religious outlook, as theoretical comprehension of the reality of 
which religion is the reflection in fantasy. Religious conscious- 
hess is conditioned by historically determined social being; it 
exists irrespective of men’s conscious, in particular cognitive, 
activity. As for theoretical knowledge, it represents (for all its 
dependence on social conditions) an aggregate of conscious pur- 
posive actions that overcome the limited nature of everyday 
experience formed without cognitive efforts of any kind in the 
course of daily life. The results of theoretical knowledge, in cont- 
rast to the spontaneously occurring reflection of social being, 
are consequently the fruits of investigative quests whose success 
depends on subjective activity, the level of knowledge already 
attained, the direction and methods of inquiry, and so on. 
The difference between philosophy and the religious outlook, 
which continues to exist alongside it, or opposed to it, as mass 
consciousness, is a historically developing one whose character 
is conditioned to a considerable extent by the appearance of 
mutually exclusive opposites within philosophy itself. Materialism 
and idealism, the principal philosophic trends, are opposed at- 
titudes to religion within the context of the non-religious, phi- 
losophic outlook upon the world. Drawing a line between philo- 
sophy and religion is therefore a profoundly contradictory pro- 
cess, because idealism theoretically supports, justifies, and sub- 
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stantiates religious consciousness, even though irrespective of the 
latter’s institutionalised forms and dogmas, substantiation of 
which is the job of theologians. 

Philosophy, whatever its content, trends, and level of devel- 
opment, is a general theoretical outlook, based on some ans- 
wer or other (materialist, idealist, dualist) to the basic philo- 
sophic question, with which its whole historically formed and 
altering problematic is linked one way of another. In characteris- 
ing philosophy as a general outlook, we have in mind its differ- 
ence from a world outlook that comprehends theoretically na- 
tural, or even, on the contrary, social reality. It is as a general 
outlook that philosophy integrates theoretically the manifold of 
knowledge and historical experience in historically determined 
social conditions, in the interest of certain social classes. The 
philosophic outlook, consequently, as a general theoretical ideo- 
logical inquiry, is at the same time social consciousness condi- 
tioned by historically determined social being. That, too, de- 
termines its ideological function, the highest expression of which 
is the specific partisanship of philosophic consciousness. 

Analysis of the historical genesis of philosophy fully confirms 
the Marxist conception of the specific nature of philosophy as 
an outlook upon the world with a general theoretical character, 
a unity of purposive investigative quests and an objectively 
conditioned realisation of historically determined social being. 
A survey of the development of the history of philosophy as a 
special inquiry aimed at grasping the historical process of philo- 
sophy, but at the same time conditioned both by the researcher’s 
orientation and by the social conditions existing independently 
of him and irrespective of philosophy, also confirms this diffe- 
rentia spectfica of philosophy, and at the same time indicates 
that its historical process is a necessary mode of existence of phi- 
losophy by which its past is included in its subsequent develop- 
ment, 

The subject-matter of the history of philosophy as a discipline 
is the philosophic heritage. And while the real historical process 
is nothing other than the form of development of philosophic 
knowledge, historical inquiry in philosophy is its reproduction in 
ideas, comprehension, and summing up. This inquiry, of course, 
presumes a certain conception of philosophy, in other words a 
definite philosophy as its theoretical basis. Since only a mate- 
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rialist conception of history can be an adequate, scientific basis 
for investigating the historical process, the creation of a philo- 
sophic historiography in the precise sense of the term only became 
possible through Marxism. That does not imply, of course, 
that pre Marxist, non-Marxist historical inquiries in philoso- 
phy can be simply rejected out of hand. A line must be drawn in 
them, as in historiography in general, between the ‘empirical’ 
content of research, the reliability of the actual facts, and the 
grounding of the description and sources, on the one hand, and 
the conception, evaluation, and interpretation of all this mate- 
rial, on the other. The fathers of Marxism appreciated the He- 
gelian history of philosophy as a great achievement of mankind’s 
philosophic development. Lenin, when studying Hegel’s Lectures 
on the History of Philosophy, not only deepened and concretised 
that appreciation but also enriched dialectical materialism with 
new theses. 

The historical process, Engels stressed, can be the subject 
both of historical inquiry proper, i.e. analytical, descriptive in- 
quiry, and theoretical investigation. Both are equally necessary, 
although their functions are quite different. It would be a se- 
rious mistake to underestimate the value of analytical, descrip- 
tive investigation of the historical process, which does not, of 
course, lack theoretical, methodological premisses. Its significance, 
however, consists in its establishing the facts, making a com- 
parative evaluation of them, and bringing out their reciprocal 
relations. And that forms the basis (it goes without saying) of 
the theoretical investigation of the process. The task of this lat- 
ter inquiry is discovery of the forms of universality inherent in 
the historical process, the necessary connections of its structural 
elements and stages of development, in short, of its patterns. 
Marx’s Capital is grand evidence of the immense scientific value 
of theoretical inquiry into the historical (in this case, econo- 
mic) process. It was thanks to this kind of theoretical inquiry, 
summing up the ‘history of capitalism, that the laws of the lat- 
ter’s origin, development, and death were discovered. 

Theoretical study of the historical process in philosophy is 
necessary above all because it is a matter of the development 
of the theory. It is theories (philosophical ones, of course) that 
are the main facts with which research in the history of phi- 
losophy is concerned. The need for theoretical inquiry into the 
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development of philosophy is due, furthermore, to the very na- 
ture of philosophic knowledge, a graphic expression of which is 
the permanent philosophic dispute. Philosophy does not exist 
as a unity as regards subject-matter and content or as a 
whole (albeit in form) whose components depend on 
each other, agree with one another in the main, and 
therefore form only various levels and fields of investiga- 
tion. The philosopher’s ‘universe’ consists of a multitude of 
very different, opposing doctrines. Their relative independence, 
coexistence, and struggle, negation, and rejection of one system 
by another, are the kind of facts awareness of which has con- 
stantly led to sceptical denial of the development of philosophy 
and the possibility of true philosophic statements in general. 
Hegel, who, unlike the sceptics, created a positive theory of the 
historical process of philosophy, demonstrated that it not only 
varied in historical time, but also in fact developed, and substan- 
tiated the existence of a contradictory unity of philosophic knowl- 
edge. He inquired into the relation of succession between differ- 
ent doctrines (including those opposed in principle), disclosed 
the dialectical nature of negation, refutation, and the struggle of 
opposites. But the idealist conception of philosophy inseparable 
from his whole system made it impossible for him to investigate 
the real place of this specific form of knowledge in the system of 
social relations. 

Dialectical materialism, in contrast to Hegelian panlogism, 
brings out the diversity of the relations of philosophic and non- 
philosophic forms of inquiry on the one hand, and social practice 
and historical experience on the other. Hegel’s dialectical flair 
betrayed him when he considered the opposition of philosophic 
and non-philosophic knowledge, and even more the opposition 
of philosophic theory and non-philosophic (and, of course, non- 
theoretical) practice. Dialectical idealism was unable to compre- 
hend the relativity of these opposites. 

Hegel’s genius consisted, among other things, in his discovery 
of the pattern of the contradictory unity of philosophies in con- 
trast to the sceptics, who ruled out the possibility of a content- 
wise unity of philosophic knowledge. But Hegel, as if intimidated 
by the discovery he had made, strove in every way to mitigate 
the contradictions between really different philosophies, and to 
reduce them to the level of appearance. The struggle of opposites, 
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which in his system is not so much a struggle as a unity of op- 
posite definitions of knowledge, is interpreted materialistically by 
Marxism as a real struggle, theoretically expressing not only the 
contradictions of developing knowledge but also socio economic 
and political collisions independent of philosophic consciousness. 
The genius of the fathers of Marxism is clearly manifested, in 
particular, in contrast to Hegel, in their consistently disclosing 
the fullness and tension of contradictions, and likewise the essence 
and reality of the unity of opposites, which not only exclude 
one another but presuppose one another. The struggle of oppo- 
sites in philosophy, therefore, a struggle whose main expression is 
the antithesis of materialism and idealism, mostly constitutes the 
essential content of its development. The main historical forms 
of both materialism and idealism must be considered from that 
angle. Both sides suffered defeats and gained victories in this 
struggle. While the materialist critique of idealism exposed its 
theological intention, subjective blindness, and scorn of facts, the 
idealist critique of materialism brought out its epistemological 
contemplativeness, mechanistic limitedness, and so on. The origin 
of a scientific, philosophic outlook, made possible only by Marzx- 
ism, can only be understood as the result of centuries of struggle 
between materialism and idealism. The great ideological value 
of this struggle, which was obviously not understood by Hegel, 
therefore only becomes comprehensible from the standpoint of 
Marxist philosophy. 

A scientific theory of the historical process in philosophy, reflect- 
ing the real path of historical development, thus of necessity leads 
to the concept of a scientific, philosophic outlook upon the world 
that puts an end to the historically outlived opposition of phi- 
losophy to non-philosophy, i.e. to non-philosophic theory and 
social practice. The difference between the two, which undoubt- 
edly is essential, takes place solely within the rea] unity of so- 
cial affairs that unites them. The unity of scientific knowledge, 
despite the qualitative differences between the sciences, and the 
unity of science and social practice (undoubtedly a dialectical 
unity, presupposing contradictions and likewise their overcom- 
ing), such is the fundamental standpoint of Marxism substan- 
tiated by its philosophy. The scientific theory of the historical 
process in philosophy therefore discloses the progressive devel- 
opment of philosophy both in perspective and retrospectively. 
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The idea of science arose, strictly speaking, together with phi- 
losophy, which means that science as theoretical inquiry arose, 
properly speaking, precisely as philosophy. Philosophy, the first 
form of theoretical inquiry historically, was a synonym of science 
not only in antiquity but right down to modern times. The 
concept of science formed already by antique philosophy as a 
counter to mythology, on the one hand, and everyday conscious- 
ness on the other, is one of the principal philosophic concepts. 
But the splitting of philosophy into the mutually exclusive op- 
posites of materialism and idealism theoretically predetermined 
philosophic consciousness’ ambivalent attitude to the religious 
outlook. Social progress, which caused a progressive differentia- 
tion in the sphere of science, and the formation of separate sci- 
ences, independent of philosophy, intensified this ambivalence. 
Because of the line drawn between philosophy and the natural 
and social sciences, the subject-matter of philosophic inquiry 
underwent a change. Its place, too, in the system of aggregate 
knowledge was thereby also altered. That historically progres- 
sive process reflected not only progressive development of the 
productive forces, but also the antagonist character of the re- 
lations of production. On that basis, which conditioned man’s 
progressive emancipation from dominance by the elemental for- 
ces of nature, and at the same time people’s enslavement by 
the spontaneous forces of social development, a counterposing 
of philosophy to the specific sciences took shape and was con- 
solidated. To avoid oversimplification, this opposition needs to 
be considered not so much as philosophers’ subjective orienta- 
tion (although, of course there usually is such), as an objective 
historical dependence whose basis is formed by antagonistic 
forms of the social division of labour, the dominant position of 
religion, and the idealist nature of the exploiting classes’ ideo- 
logy. 

The contradictory character of the counterposing of philoso- 
phy to the sciences comes out particularly graphically in the fact 
that progressive modern philosophers have been unanimous in 
their striving to create and substantiate a scientific philosophy. 
That has not just been a predilection for a tradition born in an- 
tiquity. It has, on the contrary, been consciousness of a neces- 
sity dictated by the new historical epoch from whose standpoint 
the ancients’ wisdom is not science at all. The founders of bour- 
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geois philosophy saw in science a new phenomenon, unknown 
in the past, the highest form of any possible knowledge. Science, 
according to their view, included philosophy as its ideological 
and methodological basis. They did not, moreover, impose some 
special philosophic method onto the sciences; rather, they learn- 
ed, on the contrary, from science. For them the methodolo- 
gical standard was above all mathematics, and they thought of 
the scientific philosophy that they strove to create as mathesis 
untversalis. That was typical, of course, of the rationalists of the 
seventeenth century, but not just of them. 

The father of German classical philosophy, Immanuel Kant, 
who proclaimed the task of converting philosophy into a real 
science, defined the latter as a system of knowledge systematis- 
ed in accordance with principles. And until philosophy was con- 
verted into science it was only argufying. 

Until that time [Kant wrote] we cannot learn phi 
losophy it does not exist; if it does, where is it, 
who possesses it, and how shall we know it? We can 
only learn to philosophize, in other words, we can 
only exercise our powers of reasoning in accordance 
with general principles. 
Idealism, however, inevitably distorted the rational meaning of 
the task posed by Kant. For philosophy, according to him, only 
became a science insofar as it was converted into a system of a 
priort substantiation of science and morality. The task of theore- 
tical comprehension of the foundations of scientific knowledge 
and human behaviour was formulated as the need to create a 
transcendental metaphysics. The counterposing of philosophy to 
non-philosophic inquiry and practical activity was not only not 
eliminated but on the contrary deepened. 

Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel developed Kant’s idea of a scien- 
tific philosophy as a system of @ prtori principles. Hegel defined 
science as absolute knowledge, truth, which got the real element 
of its existence, and the apodictic verity that religion could not 
give it, through a concept and in the form of a concept. Only 
science, according to him, was the true knowledge of the Abso- 
lute Spirit about itself. 


Seeing, then, that Spirit has attained the notion, it 
unfolds its existence and develops its processes in 
this ether of its life and is [Philosophical] Science 
[ie. Absolute or completely coherent Knowledge] .’ 
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And this science (philosophy, of course) was idealist philosophy. 
Everything that was true in the other sciences was drawn— 
from philosophy, since only it was the science that must form 
the centre of all spiritual culture and all science and truth? 
Such is the final conclusion of dialectical idealism, which prov- 
ed unable to overcome the main defect of other idealist doc- 
trines, for all its superiority over them. 

The genius of Marx, Lenin said, was that he answered all 
the questions posed by his great predecessors, The creation of a 
scientific philosophy was also the solution of the problem gene- 
rated by mankind’s centuries-long philosophic development, 
which gave it a manifold content that was not just specifically 
philosophic but also scientific, not just theoretical but also prac- 
tical. Marxism showed the way out of the labyrinth of philoso- 
phic systems. The Marxist, positive negation of philosophy in the 
old sense of the word meant the creation of a philosophy of a 
new type, a scientific, philosophical outlook upon the world. 
And that was possible in particular, because the fathers of Marx- 
ism reworked idealist dialectics materialistically, and metaphys- 
ical materialism dialectically, these principal achievements of 
preceding philosophic development. 

The superiority of dialectical materialism over all philosoph- 
ic systems existing in the past (and now) lies in its inherent 
unity, and the interpenetration of materialism and dialectics. 
One can hardly exaggerate the significance of that essential char- 
acteristic of it for philosophic historiography. A scientific under- 
standing of the contradictions of the historical process in phi- 
losophy, consistent adherence to the principle of historicism, 
which makes it possible to evaluate any philosophy objectively, 
irrespective of how it is related to either materialism or dialec- 
tics, investigation of the history of philosophy as the develop- 
ment of philosophy, realised through a struggle of opposites, de- 
marcation of the objective content of philosophies from the sub- 
jective form of their construction and exposition, clarification 
of the real place of philosophy in the system of natural and so- 
cial sciences, analysis of the social sense and trend of doctrines 
in the real context of society's development all that only be- 
came possible from the standpoint of dialectical materialism. 

Dialectical materialism is not only based historically upon 
mankind’s preceding philosophic development (which it sums 
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up critically), but it also logically presumes a science of the 
history of philosophy, which formulates its fundamental con- 
cepts through the Marxist analysis of the development of phi- 
losophies. But a scientific history of philosophy (scientific in its 
theoretical content as well as in its form) is based on dialectical 
materialism, which organically combines scientism and partisan- 
ship, the categorical imperatives of philosophic historical re- 
search, Marxism, Lenin wrote, 


combines the quality of being strictly and supremely 
scientific (being the last word in social science) with 
that of being revolutionary, it does not combine 
them accidentally and not only because the founder 
of the doctrine combined in his own person the 
qualities of a scientist and a revolutionary, but does 
80 intrinsically and inseparably.‘ 

The conversion of philosophy into a science is thus the chief 
result of its historical process. Its development as a scientific, 
philosophic outlook upon the world is its main historical perspec- 
tive. Dialectical materialism is the sole possible basis of a sci- 


entific theory of the philosophic historical process. 


‘ Immanuel Kant. Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn (J. M. Dent & Sons, London, 1934), p. 474. 

7G. W. F. Hegel. The Phenomenology of Mind. Translated by J. B. 
Baillie (Macmillan, London, 1931). Cited from the Harper Torchbook 
edition (New York, 1967), p. 805. 

*G. W. F. Hegel. System der Philosophie. Erster Teil. Die Logik 
(Samtliche Werke, Jubilaumsausgabe, Vol. 8; Frommann Verlag, Stut- 
tgart, 1929), p. 32. 

“Vv. I. Lenin. What the Friends of the People Are and How They 
Fight the Social Democrats. Collected Works, Vol. 1. (Progress Pub- 
lishers, Moscow, 1977), p. 327. 
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